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FALSE BENEVOLENCE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE, 


“TI believe, Maria,” said Mrs. Willerton, ad- } pews—those occupied by the poor as well as the 
dressing her cousin, ‘that as well as I like Ho-}rich. The inside of a church has a very mean 
race, I should never have married him, had I; look, when one half of the pews have neither 


known how much annoyance I should receive on) carpets nor cushions; and, for my part, I feel 





account of his poor relations.” 


“Do they annoy you?” asked Maria, with a} 
} the 


look of some surprise. 


) ashamed whenever any distinguished stranger is 


present. Besides, it will be such a luxury for 
r to sit on cushions, and to have a carpet 


“Yes, they do, exceedingly. I have been made) for their feet—especially in the winter seaSon.”’ 


unhappy all the morning on their account.” 


«Then, why not provide the pews of the poor 


“I never have met with any of them here, and) with the luxury, and leave the rich to furnish 


thought they did not call on you.” 


“They don’t, neither do I call on them; but} 


Horace does, and they enter their complaints to 
him, and he thinks we ought to do something to 


assist them, I suppose. No longer ago than last } 


evening, he called on his sister, Mrs. Wood- 
bridge, who told him her health was very poor, 


and persuaded him into believing that she and} ! 
} I always thought the one im our church remark- 


her children were actually suffering for food.” . 
“Mrs. Woodbridge is a widow, I believe.” 
“Yes, and the word widow, with some people, 

is expected to untie the purse-strings of every 

person who has a decent income. It is well, I 

think, that the business was so arranged as to 

give me the control of the property left me by 
my father; otherwise, I do believe that Horace 
would squander one half of it upon his sister 
and her children. Iam charitable, as every one 
knows, who is at all acquainted with me. Within 
the last year, I have headed half a dozen sub- 

scription papers, and now, just at the time I 

want to prepare a few fancy articles for the Fair, 

I must be teased about Mrs. Woodbridge and her 








childr k, Maria, isn’t this card-case 
pretty Ii get it off on some young clerk— 
who w to make a present to a lady—for 
five or si rs, and the whole material did not 


cost over four-and-sixpence, and it has taken me 
no more than five or six hours to make it. Don’t 
you intend to contribute something for the Fair?” 

“No, I think not.” 

‘Well, let me tell you, cousin mine, that a 
young lady, with a clear income of five thousand 
a year, ought to, if she don’t.” 

‘‘What purpose is the money intended for, 
which it is expected will be raised at the Fair?” 

“Why, havn’t you heard? Your ignorance on 
the subject shows the little interest you take in 
benevolent schemes. It is our wish to raise a 


sum sufficient to purchase a new chandelier for 
the church; also, to carpet and cushion all the 
. Vou. I—No. 5. ’ 1 








} their own?” 


“Don’t you see that, if we do, perfect patch- 
work will be made of the affair? If permitted to 
consult their own fancy, no two individuals 
would choose alike.” 

“It don’t appear to me to be of much conse- 
quence whether they are alike@r not; and as for 
a chandelier, we certainly don’t: meed a new one. 


ably tasteful and elegant, and if has neyer, I be- 
lieve, sustained the least injury.” 

“T don’t know that it has, but, for my part, I 
think our pastor is as worthy a handsome church, 
as respects decorations, and all else, as any one 
in the city, and our chandelier is not half as 
costly as that in Mr. Yarmouth’s church. Come, 
Maria, do, for once, try to think and act like 
other people. No one understands fancy-work 
better that you, and, as you have plenty of Iei- 
sure, you ought, at least, to prepare have a dozen 
articles for the Fair. By the way, what have 
you done with that beautiful collar I saw you 
embroidering, some time since? I have never 
seen you wear it.’ 

“It was not for myself. It was one of a half 
dozen a poor woman was employed to do, and as 
she found that she could not finish’ them in sea- 
son, I offered to assist her.”’ dz 

Mrs. Willerton was prevented from making any 
reply, by hearing the door-bell ring. ; 

“T rather think it is Mrs. Wyman,’’ said she. 
“‘T have been expecting her all the morning. She 
told me she was going round, to-day, to try and 
obtain something to augment the funds of the 
Dorcas society. Now, Maria, you certainly 
cannot refuse to subscribe for such a purpose.” 

“I believe I shall be obliged: to,” returned 
Maria—‘that is, if pave been rightly informed 
as to the manner the society is conducted. I 
cannot think it right to employ poor women to 
make garments at prices so lowas to render it 
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impossible for them to earn a comfortable sub- 
sistence.” 
“O, we calculate to make them ourselves.” 
‘«Worse still,”” was Maria’s reply. 
Mrs. Wyman, a showy, t & few ‘minutes, | 





woman, now entered. After a few minutes, 
mt in pleasant conversation, she unrolled a} 
sheet of paper, on which was written a few lines 
by way of preamble, stating the object of the 
society, and the inadequate means at its disposal 
to carry that object into effect in a manner whieh 
was at all satisfactory. It closed with a pathetic } 
appeal to those ladies charitably disposed, calling } 
upon them to give of their abundance to those} 
perishing with hunger and cold. 

Mrs. Wyman, with some difficulty, com- 
manded her voice, while she read it aloud. She 
and Mrs. Willerton both shed tears. After 
having had time to compose herself a little, Mrs. 
Wyman handed the paper to Mrs. Willerton, say- 
ing, as she did so,— 

*¢My dear friend, you must head the subscrip- 
tion. I brought the paper to you first, on pur- 
pose, because I knew you would give liberally. 
It will be a good example to others. Example, 
you know, goes a great way.” 

“You must not expect too much,” returned 
Mrs. Willerton, “but the little I am able to give 
will be given cheerfully.” 

She opened a little, portable writing-desk, con- ; 
sidered a moment, and then, with a sweet smile} 
irradiating her countenance, wrote her name, and} 
against it, fifty dollars. She then drew forth her} 
“rT have! 





“f will pay you at once,” said she. 


placed my name on the paper merely to encou- tin 


rage others.” 

«+A little ready money would certainly be ac- 
ceptable,” said Mrs. Wyman, ‘‘as we are en- | 
tirely out of material, and there is a capital} 
chance to get sewing done cheap. Nearly a} 
dozen poor women, who have families, and seve-} 
ral young girls are waiting for work, who, for the} 
sake of haying it, will do it for less than they} 
ever have before. One young girl, Fanny Wood- 
bridge, I think she told me her name was, offered | 
to make a dozen shirts for half the usual price, } 
which will be a great saving. A number of 
others will make different articles at a rate nearly } 


or quite as low.” 


Maria thought that Mrs. Willerton winced a} Underwood. Her husband did np 
little at the mention of Fanny Woodbridge, who } the wealthier class of citizens; on, 
was her husband’s niece. If it did excite any his wife, to enable them to live wit 
) was obliged to conduct the domest 


interest in her mind, or cause any feelings of 
co tion, she abstained from making any} 





} judicious, was by no means palatable. 
sequently, her manner towards her was exceed- 
ingly cold and distaht during the remainder of 
her call. 


“T suspect you do not understand the principles 
y which the society is guided,” 

“I think I do, perfectly.” 

‘And pray what can be more laudable than to 
make and distribute garments among those poor 
wretches, who are sunk so low in vice and idle- 
ness, that they neither have the means nor the 
inclination to clothe themselves.” 

“To speak plainly,” said Maria, “I don’t ap- 
prove of the manner in which the labor of making 
the garments for those poor outcasts is obtained. 
Women who are willing to labor, and have too 
much self-respect to beg, are required to work for 
them at prices so low, as to make it utterly im- 
possible for them to procure an adequate supply 
of even the coarsest food. Iam told that the 
members of the society do most all the work 
themselves, which according to my mind——” 

“Yes, we do most of it ourselves,” said Mrs. 
Wyman, eagerly interrupting her; ‘‘we only give 
those work who beg and pray for it, because they 
cannot possibly get a stitch anywhere else.” 

‘<But,” said Maria, “if the poor and industrious 
were employed to do it, at a fair compensation, 
two benevolent objects would be effected at the 
same time; if, indeed, an indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of garments among the idle and vicious, is 
worthy the name of benevolence. I am afraid that 
it only fosters the evil it is designed to remedy. 
In one instance,I happen to know, a woman 
of intemperate habits pledged a calico gown given 
her by your society, and thus obtained the means 
to procure liquor, by which she and her children 
were rendered more miserable than before. She 
needed some kind hand to put her in the way to 
help herself, as well as to furnish her with cloth- 
i ” 


Mrs. Wyman made no reply to this. She 


evidently considered it in the light of a reproof; 


and to one who was almost daily receiving the 


incense of adulation, on account of her superior 


benevolence, any remark calculated to show that 
her manner of exercising it was not the most 
Con- 


Soon after her departure, Maria like- 
wise took leave. 
Mrs. Wyman had been gone scarcely half an 


hour, when there was another ring of the bell. 


This time the visiter was a lady bythe name of 







epartment 
according to the rules of strict economy. ‘Mrs. 


enquiry. She probably felt afraid that it might ' Wijllerton, therefore, who did not consider her as 


lead to some discovery 
with Mrs. Woodbridge. 


“Miss Vernon,” said Mrs. Wyman, presenting | 


relative to her connection ' quite up to her level, received her less cordially 


than she did the other lady. 
“T have taken the liberty to call on you,” said 


the paper to Maria, “I know we may count on | Mrs. Underwood, after some little delay, ‘in be- 


something handsome from you.” 
. “Jam sorry to disappoint you,” she replied, | 
“but I must decline giving anything whatever.” 

«You surprise me, Miss Vernon; I have been { 
told that you were very bengvolent.” 


‘half of a poor widow, who on account of declining 


health, even with the assistance of her daughter, 
finds it extremely hard to get along.” 
“Really, madam,” said Mrs. Willerton, “I 


| believe it will be out of my power to contribute 


“A reputation which is certainly desirable, ;anything. I have already given fifty“dollars to- 
yet I cannot consent to maintain it, by contribu- | day, for charitable purposes, which is, I think, 


ting to the funds of the Dorcas society.” 


}as much as it is my duty to give in one day.” 
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“T don’t ask for money,” said Mrs. Underwood. ‘ ously every day, he was unable to afford them 
“The lady—for she is a lady, in every sense of the ; very little relief. 
word, though in such indigent cireumstances—} He was a lawyer by profession, and had an 
would hardly be willing to accept anything with- } average share of practice. He never had, nor 
out an equivalent on her part. What I ask for} had he now, a wish to be idle, though he certainly 
her is work, at a price which will enable her to; imagined, at the time he married a rich wife, 
live. She is a very nice sewer, as is also her; that he might, occasionally, relax a little in his 
daughter, a girl of fourteen. They have lately; exertions. He soon found that he had indulged 
been sewing, at prices so low, that they have) in @ vain imagination. His lady-wife told him 
been almost literally reduced to starvation. My in plain terms, that she expected he would defray 
heart bled at sight of the girl, who called on me the family expenses, with the exception of fur- 
to beg some work. A sad tale of toil and want} nishing her wardrobe. This, as he would have 
was written on her young face, which, in spite of } no rent to pay, the house where they lived being 
them all, was beautiful. I gave her what work ; a part of the property inherited from her father, 
I had on hand, and paid her in advance, to) she thought would be extremely easy, as she 
enable her to procure food, for I really believe; should make it a point to get along with three 
she was nearly famishing. She told me that she} servants. She would thus, she said, be at liberty 
had been promised some sewing by a lady of the} to gratify her benevolent impulses, and her taste 
Dorcas society, and named the remuneration she } for the beautiful (and, she might have added, her 








was to receive, and I must confess that I was; 
astonished that ladies could in the name of 
charity ask a poor, pale girl like her, to work at 
such shamefully low prices. It seems like taking 
life by inches.” 


‘As the funds of the society are at present low, 
we don’t feel it to be a duty to give more than is 
demanded,” said Mrs. Willerton. 

Mrs. Underwood made no attempt to reason 
with her on the subject. She thought what she 
had already said, was sufficient to suggest such 
reflections as might, in the end, prove salutary. 
Till Mrs. Willerton, in allusion to the society, 
made use of the pronoun we, she did not know 
that she wasa member. She, however, did not 
regret having censured an inconsistency so glar- 
ing, and so culpable. After a few minutes’ 
silence, she asked Mrs. Willerton if she could not 
furnish some plain sewing for the widow and her 
daughter in question. 

“T am unable to, at present,’’ was her answer. 
“Just now, I have no time to prepare work, as I 
am extremely busy in making fancy articles for 
the Fair. You, of course, will ‘contribute some- 
thing, as you and your family, in common with 
others who attend Mr. Carter’s church, will 
share the benefit of the proceeds.” 

“It is not my intention. Our pew is already 
furnished with a decent carpet and comfortable 
cushions, and the most Mr. Underwood can do, 
will be to pay the average price of the new ones. 
He will be sure to do that as soon as the sum can 
be ascertained. I hope,” said she, rising to go, 
“that when your hurry about the Fair is over, 
that you will be able to prepare some work.” 

aa I may,” replied Mrs. Willerton, 
coldly. 
aL ei afraid,” thought Mrs. Underwood, as 
she turned away from the door of the palace-like 
dwelling, *‘that the eclat of heading a subscription 
a md with forty. or fifty dollars, influences Mrs. 

illerton more than any real desire to relieve the 
destitute.” 

When Mr. Willerton came home to dinner, his 
spirits were evidently much depressed, though 
he endeavored to appear cheerful. The truth 
was, the suffering condition of his sister caused 
him great uneasiness; for strange as it may seem 
for one who dwelt in a palace, and fared sumptu- 





whims, ) her yearly income being nearly ten thou- 
sand dollars. It was nothing more, she thought, 
than she was entitled to. Poor Willerton soon 
found, that instead of relaxing in his exertions, 
he was obliged to redouble them. Before his 
marriage, he took what practice was offered him; 
now, he was obliged to seek for more. Early 
and late he worked like a slave, yet, after all, he 
failed to realize his wife’s expectations. She was 
ambitious to see his name on subscription papers. 
It seemed strange to her that he could not save 
fifty dollars, now and then, to devote to charitable 
purposes. The difficulty, she thought, was his 
lack of energy, or worse still, as she was afraid, 
the want of a disposition to give; yet, when he 
asked her one day, if she had not some ¢ast-off 
clothing, which his sister could manage to make 
over for the children, she told him carelessly 
that everything of that kind which could be made 
available, was placed at the disposal of the Dor- 
cas society. 

Mrs. Willerton either did not notice, or would 
not appear to do so, the depression of her hus- 
band’s spirits. 

“Tam really ashamed of you, Horace,” said 
she, as suon as they were fairly seated at the din- 
ner-table. 

“For what reason?”’ he asked. 

“Why, Mr. Tarleton, whom I happened to 
meet with yesterday, told me that the gentlemen 
of our society, if they can raise money enough, 
have it in contemplation to purchase a new bell; 
but, added he, so many throw cold water on 
the project, that he don’t know but they shall be 
obliged to give it up. At myrequest, he showed 
me the subscription paper, and I was y mor- 
tified to find that your name was among the 
missing.” . 

«“We have a very good-bell, now,’’ said he. 

“Tt is not a good-toned bell, nor never was, 
and now when it is rung at the same time the 
bell at Mr. Yarmouth’s church is, I feel fairly 
ashamed of it. Five hundred dollars, Mr. Tarle- 
ton said, would make up the necessary sum, and 
I am sure you might put your name down for 
fifty of it. Dr. Southwick’s name is down for a 
hundred, and I don’t believe that his profession 
is more lucrative than yours. I wish ladies sub# 
scribed for the bell—if they did, my name would 
soon be down for a hundred dollars.” 
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“If I should put my name down for five dol- 


lars, I couldn’t pay it. If I were able to give my 
sister only one dollar a week, which would pay 
her rent, she and Fanny could sew enough, so as 
not to suffer for bread—now it is impossible.” 

“I cannot believe, Horace, that your sister is 


in the suffering condition she represents herself 


to be. When you call there, because you don’t 
see her surrounded by the luxuries you are ac- 
customed to at home, you are easily made to be- 
lieve that she is in want of the common neces- 
saries of life.” 

“I wish, Jane, you would call with me—if you 
would, I think you would change your mind.’ 

«Well, perhaps I may sometime, but as you 
know, it is a very busy time with me now.” 

Mr. Willerton was, just then, so much pressed 
with business, that he was obliged to be at his 
office early and late—sometimes as late as mid- 
night. This prevented him from calling on his 


sister, though his thoughts often wandered to} 


her humble abode, where, in imagination, he saw 


Before the child turned away from the door, she 
} raised her large, dark eyes to the face of Mrs. 
) Willerton, enquiringly. 

} Mrs. Somers saw the look, and said in answer— 
«You may also say to your mother, that I have 
} a friend with me, a very benevolent lady.” 

‘Yes ma’am,”’ was her reply. 

} After an absence of about a minute, she re- 
} turned, and said her mother would be glad to see 
; Mrs. Somers and the other lady. 

The first object that attracted the attention of 
Mrs. Willerton, on entering a room finished in a 
coarse, rough manner, expressly for the accom- 
modation of the poor, was a woman bolstered up 
in bed, holding in her left hand, a coarse shirt- 
sleeve, she had commenced making. She was 

; about thirty-five, and traces of uncommon loveli- 
ness still remained on her countenance, though 
| pale, care-worn and emaciated. Mrs. Willerton 
} gave a nervous start, for she at once recognized 
in the lady before her, Mrs. Woodbridge, her 
The recognition was mutual, 





} husband’s sister. 


her surrounded by her children, whose meagre} for though neither of them had ever before en- 


faces would have brightened with joy, could the 
delicacies which Mrs. Willerton bestowed on her 
pet dog, have been added to their scanty fare. 
Mrs. Willerton, as well as her husband, had 
been extremely busy, and had not left the house 





tered the other’s home, they had often seen each 
other at church. Mrs. Willerton hoped that her 
sister-in-law did not know her. Mrs. Wood- 


bridge was made sensible of this, from her notic- 


; ing her in no other way, than by a slight inclina- 


at all, for several days, except to doa little shop-} tion of her head. As Mrs. Willerton took the 


ping. One morning; when out making a few 
purchases for the completion of the fancy arti- 


} chair offered her by the child who had conducted 
}her and Mrs. Somers in, her eye fell on the 


cles for the Fair, she fell in with Mrs. Somers, a} sleeve Mrs. Woodbridge held in her hand, and by 


lady of her acquaintance. As they walked 
slowly along, they became so pleasantly engaged 
in tion, that Mrs. Willerton did not ob- 

p that they had arrived at a portion of the 
city, mhabited by the poorer classes. Mrs. 
Somers suddenly stopped opposite one of the 
houses. ‘I have a call to make here,’’ said she. 
«¢Will you not go in with me?”’ 

Mrs. Willerton glanced her eyes over her ele- 
gant and fashionable dress, and as she did so, in- 
voluntarily drew back. . 

«‘You will not find a better opportunity,” said 
Mrs. Somers, ‘‘for the exercise of your well- 
known benevolence.” 

“TI don’t know,” she replied, ‘‘that I can spare 
the time to go in with you now. Ina few days, 
I shall be more at leisure.”’ 

“It may be too late then, as far as you are 
concerned, and I know that you would be sorry 
to miss the opportunity of helping to carry into 
effect a plan for ameliorating the sufferings of the 
The case in ques- 


w and industrious poor. 
i e too urgent to be delayed. Last even- 
ing, for the first time, I was informed of the suf- 


ferings of the family I am now going to visit. I 
called immediately, and have since found that 
Maria Vernon had already commenced arrange- 
ments, which, if carried into effect, will enable the 


poor widow and her daughter to maintain them- { 


selves and the rest of the family in comparative 
comfort.” 

. Mrs. Somers had already rapped at the door, 
* and it a now opened by ajittle girl about seven 

t) 

». ‘My dear,”’ said she, ‘please tell your mother 
that Mrs. Somers is at the door, and, if conve- 
nient, would like to see her.” 


} its course texture, she knew it to be work fur- 


nished by the Dorcas society. 

‘How do you feel to-day?” said Mrs. Somers, 
going up to the bedside. 

‘Better than I did last evening—much better,” 
was her reply. 

«You should not attempt to sew,” said Mrs. 
Somers. 

“T thought I must try and do a few stitches,” 
she answered, ‘for Fanny is almost as feeble and 
exhausted as I am. Your medicine, however,” 
and she faintly smiled, as she emphasized the 
word, ‘‘has restored her quite as much as it has 
me.”” 

«Where is Fanny?” asked Mrs. Somers. 

«Gone to carry home some work we have been 
doing for a Mrs. Underwood. She is a very be- 
nevolent lady, and though her means are limited, 
does a great deal in her quiet, unostentatious 
way, for the relief of the poor. Had it not been 
for her sudden and severe illness, we should not 
have been reduced to the suffering condition in 
which you found us last evening.”’ 

“It was through Mrs. Underwood’s means, 
that I found you,’ said Mrs. Somers. ‘The 
moment she was a little better, she remembered 
‘you, and sent to request me to call on you.” 


“Friends are starting up around us, all at 
«You had not 





once,” said Mrs. Woodbridge. 
{ been gone ten minutes last evening, before a 
young lady called by the name of Vernon. Her 
thoughts seemed to have turned the same way 
that yours and Mrs. Underwood’s have, relative 
to some plan which would enable Fanny and me 
Perhaps, by some means, she 
that though we are will- 


> 


} to help ourselves. 
‘had been made aware, 
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ing to work, to beg we are ashamed. Miss Ver- | plied* Mrs. Somers; and, after interchanging a 
non said she would call again in the morning.” | few words with Mrs. Woodbridge, she joined the 
Payne resin she —— 9 while ee sa en ot Willerton, whose hand was already 
and I are’ here,” said Mrs. Somers. ‘‘We three—} on the door-latch. 
I mean Mrs. Willerton, Miss Vernon and myself; 
—have ample means to carry the proposed plan } 
ad effect. Baty shall need from Mrs. Under- | with her own mind, recalled the scene of poverty 
wi will er excellent advice, and I have} and suffering she had been constrained to wit- 
met with no lady, whose judgment and discrimi-} ness, her own course during the six years of her 
nation are superior to hers. If some of the ladies) wedded life, assumed an aspect quite different 
who preside over our benevolent societies were} from what it had formerly done. Being unima- 
like her, they would, I think, be conducted in a} ginative, one example had influenced her more 
manner quite different from what they now are.” } than many precepts. She saw, that to be trul 
Mrs. Willerton, when Mrs. aha 4 mentioned eect son Siocention was necessary, as well = 
her name, felt extremely uneasy. She dreaded} time and money, and the discovery was turned 
the return of Fanny, lest when she addressed her,} to good account. Those degraded women, who 
she should call her aunt, and thus betray to Mrs.} had been accustomed to pledge the garments 
a Prag Pey . ~ pan with the Woodbridge’ given them by the Dorcas society, in order to ob- 
amily; for she could not hope that one so youn ,) tain the means of indulging in habits of intem- 
sg exercise the same proud inecand whos | perance, soon found that they could no longer do 
er sister-in-law had done. From the younger} so without discovery. 
children, soon after her entrance, she found that } Formerly, a large number of garments, at 
she had nothing to fear. They had no idea that} stated intervals, were given to those who would 
she was the aunt Willerton, they had heard their } take the trouble to apply for them. It had even 
mother and sister mention. In addition to her? been found, on investigation, that the same ap- 
pe ig oeee 3 oo eae she Hy! —— Jaap by oe greg | os 
ed in the presence of Mrs. Wood-; side covering of some kind, ha iV 
bridge. A sense of her superiority, which she} had been intended for several; and what was 
could not throw off, forced itself upon her mind. } still more provoking, such instances of fraud had 
Seeing that Mrs. Somers was engaged in saying} been traced to those, who at once parted with 
something to the children, she rose and went} the clothing for the purpose above mentioned. 
= . “y bedside. . In discovering the nature of true apa 
“I had no idea,” said she, speaking in an} she found that she had, in its name, been sacrifi- 
under-tone, ‘‘that you were vbicnd te the condi- } cing on the altar of vanity. In other respects, 
tion in which I find you. Your brother will call} she also became more clear-sighted. She found 
and see you this evening, and I shall try and do} that in the midst of plenty, her husband was 
ro be that You will not put yourself to the |furiching the table with chose Ixia hist 
ou will not put yourself to the} furnishing the table wi : 
least hie Avec nto on my fa ad replied Mrs. to her had become necessaries, he was actually, 
Woodbridge, coldly. ‘Providence has seen fit to) at times, reduced to as great pecuniary straits as 
raise up friends for the relief of my suffering} the humblest day-laborer. She made no verbal 
family, so that any aid from you will be unne-} acknowledgment of her error, but what was 
cessary.”” __| better, acknowledged it by pursuing a different 
“If you refuse to accept aid from me, you will} course. 








When Mrs. Willerton, in silent communion 








be willing to accept it from your brother.” 
“Yes; [ am willing to accept all that he is 
able to give, and that I am sure of receiving.” 
“What is it?” 
“His sympathy. The thought of his with- 
holding it would cause me much unhappiness.’’ 
Mrs. Willerton instead of answering, started, 
and, turning hastily away from the bedside, drew 
her veil over her face. She had caught the 
sound of footsteps approaching the door, and the 
thought if Fanny had returned, and should re- 
cognize her, it would cause her reputation for be- 
nevolence to suffer in the estimation of Mrs. 
Somers, occasioned her quite as much uneasiness 
as the idea of having her know that Mrs. Wood- 
bridge was her husband’s sister. The door} 
opened, and Fanny entered. Mrs. Willerton’s 
fears subsided, for merely curtseying to her, she 
turned to Mrs. Somers, who greeted her with a 
smile and pleasant words. Mrs. Willerton, in 


the mean time, stood with averted face, and as 
soon as she could do so, without breaking in upon 
Mrs. Somers, told her that she could not possibly 
remain longer. ~ 





“T will detain you only a minute longer,” re- 


By the exertions of those ladies, who had in- 
terested themselves in their behalf, Mrs. Wood- 
bridge and her family were soon provided with a 
dwelling, with sufficient room for their comfort- 
able accommodation. 

While Mrs. Woodbridge was furnished with 
work for which she was well paid, Fanny was 
enabled to learn a dress-maker’s trade. In a few 
years, the mistress of the establishment, having 
received a handsome competency, retired from 
business, and Fanny Woodbridge, as her suc- 
cessor, aided by her mother and sisters, was soon 
enabled not only to surround herself and them, 
with every desirable comfort, but to minister to 
the necessities of others. 





The race of mankind would perish did they 
cease to aid each other. From the time that the 
mother binds the child’s head, till the moment 
that some kind’ assistant wipes the death-damp 
from the brow of the dying, we cannot exist 
without mutual help. All, therefore, that need ~ 
aid, have a right to ask it of their fellow-mortals. 
No one, who holds the power of granting it, can 
refuse it without guilt. 














THE CHILD AND THE SNOW- 
FLAKES. 
“DON’T HURT IT, THERE’S AN ANGEL 


IN iT.” 
BY FANNY FALES. 


0, look, dear Mae,—how beautiful! 
How fast the snow-flakes fall, 

They’re lighting softly on the top 
Of our old elm so tall; 


“They come so very soft and warm, 
So very large and white.””— 

Mae saw, and clapp’d her little hands, 
And shouted with delight. 


She stretch‘d her rosy fingers out, 
And clasp’d a flake of snow; 

The sister cried—**Don’t hurt it, Mae, 
An angel’s there, I know.’ 


O many, many things we touch, 
With hand ungentle—rude, 

Would seem to us an angel’s home, 
If with pure spirit view’d. 


In the deep penitential sigh— 
The discipline of woe— 
The aspiration pure and high, 
An angel dwells, I know. 


A mother’s smile, a mother’s prayer, 
Her warning whisper’d low: 

The mem’ry of a mother’s face,— 
An angel’s there, I know. 


The glance, the word, the deed of love, 
Oft slighted here below; 

Its simplest token, crush it not, 
An angel’s there, I know. 





THE VISION OF BOATS. 


BY ELLEN L. BOSTWICK. 


. One morn, when the Day-god, yet hidden 
By the mist that the mountain enshrouds, 
Was hoarding up hyacinth blossoms, 
And roses, to fling at the clouds; 


I saw from the casement, that northward 
Looks out on the Valley of Pines, 

(The casement, where all day in summer, 
You hear the dew drop from the vines,) 


White shapes ’mid the purple wreaths glancing, 
Like the banners of hosts at strife; 

But I knew they were silvery pennons 
Of boats on the River of Life. 


And I watched, as the mist cleared upward, 
Half hoping, yet fearing to see 

On that rapid and rock-sown River, 
What the fate of the boats might be. 


There were some that sped cheerily onward, 
With white sails gallantly spread; 

Yet ever there sat at the look-out, 
One, watching for danger ahead. 


No fragrant and song-haunted island, 
No golden and gem-studded coast 
Could win, with its ravishing beauty, 

~ The watcher away from his post. 


\ When the tempest crouched low on the waters, 
And fiercely the hurricane swept, 
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With furled sails, cautiously wearing, 
Still onward in safety they kept. 


And many sailed well for a season, 
When river and sky were serene, 
And leisurely swung the light rudder, 

°T wixt borders of blossoming green. 


But the Storm-King came out from his caverns, 
With whirlwind, and lightning, and rain; 

And my eyes, that grew dim for a moments 
Saw but the rent canvas again. 


Then sorely I wept the ill-fated! 
Yea, bitterly wept, for I knew 

They had learned but the fair-weather wisdom, 
That a moment of trial o’erthrew. 


And one in its swift sinking, parted 
A placid and sun-bright wave; 

Oh, deftly the rock was hidden, 
That keepeth that voyager’s grave! 


And I sorrowed to think how little 
Of aid from a kindly hand, 

Might have guided the beautiful vessel 
Away from the treacherous strand. 


And I watched with a murmur of blessing, 
The few that on either shore 

Were setting up signals of warning, 
Where many had perished before. 


But now, as the sunlight came creeping 
Through the half-opened lids of the morn, 
Fast faded that wonderful pageant, 
Of shadows and drowsiness born. 


And no sound could I hear but the sighing 
Of winds, in the Valley of Pines; 

And the heavy, monotonous dropping 
Of dew from the shivering vines. 


But all day, ’mid the clashing of Labor, 
And the city’s unmusical notes, 

With thoughts that went seeking the hidden, 
I pondered that Vision of Boats. 

EprvsoureH, Ohio. 








THE LAW OF OUR LOVES; AND 
A LESSON THEREFROM. 


The human soul cannot live without some 
kind of love. Every man has natural affections. 
God intended that these should be directed to 
himself and humanity, attract the mind to the 
most worthy objects of thought, and keep the 
will fixed upon the highest course of action. 
But even if this does not happen, the need to 
love still remains, and these affections cluster 
about other and unworthy objects and persons. 
Therefore, wicked men and wicked habits of life 
are loved with an attachment as perilous as un- 
natural. A man cannot exist without loving 
something. Love is life; the capability to love 
is the capability to live; and the depth and purity 
of love is a sure test of true greatness of being. 
Man cannot banish this need from his soul. He 
will love—either what is high or what is low, 
either like an angel or a demon. 

Selfishness is merely a diseased form of love. 
The selfish man differs from others only in the 
quality and objects of his affections. He bestows 
himself upon things which will yield him the 
most.speedy and full return. He hugs worldly 
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possessions and pleasures close to his heart. He 


has not forgotten to love, but he loves falsely. 

The great difference in men is not in the pos- 
session, but in the quality of their affections. 
One consecrates his powers to God and humanity, 
and loves wisely and with a celestial strength 
and purity; others, in various degrees, do not 
give themselves to the true purpose of life, and 
are punished by loving basely. There is a great 
variety in the objects of affection. Probably 
there are not two souls in existence who love pre- 
cisely the same things in the same degree. Each 
spirit selects its own company out of the whole 
universe, and creates a heaven of its own liking. 
The objects of human affection are almost in- 
finite in variety: so the quality of love is the 
surest test of difference between men. 

How far can we control our affections? We 
have seen that love is a necessity of our nature, 
and its quality a test of our character. Iave we 
the power to determine that quality? There is 
an opinion quite prevalent that a man cannot 
control his affections. They are supposed to be 
wayward, unmanageable and irresponsible. And, 
in practice, men commonly obey their affections 
as if they were a destiny. This popular opinion 
contains just half the truth, and is practically 
false because it omits the other half. It is true, 
in one sense, that we cannot control our love. 
We are obliged to love according to our charac- 
ters, and we cannot violently change the current 
of our affections. 

But the real question lies back of this. How 
came we to love what we, at present, do love? 
Had we anything to do in producing that condi- 
tion of mind and heart by which we are com- 
pelled, for the time, to love in a particular direc- 
tion. The answer to this will expose the fallacy 
of the popular opinion. 

Probably our natural constitution of mind and 
temperament, and the changes produced upon us 
by causes beyond our control, have a great influ- 
ence in determining the objects of our affections. 
We cannot radically change our nature—at least, 
not suddenly. For a time our love must depend 
upon what nature and circumstances have made 
us. But no man is obliged, by his constitution 
or by circumstances, to love what is actually evil. 
True, one may be born with diseased propensi- 
ties, and may have been exposed to corrupting 
influences during youth, which determine, for a 
time, the quality of his affections. But such a 
person always has a consciousness of the lowness 
of his state, and a desire for something higher, 
strong enough to lead him into a better condition, 
if he will follow it; and this possibility of becom- 
ing better determines the whole question in its 
moral aspect. We have the capacity to follow 
our ideal of excellence, and, by thus doing, of in- 
creasing our capacity to love what is excellent 
and beautiful to an unlimited degree. 














manhood in a wicked course of life, and become. 
the slaves of our lowest impulses, we must love 

what is low and like ourselves. The moral 

quality of our affections thus being dependent 
on our character, we have just as much control 
over it, as we have over our character. Nobody 

doubts that he can make himself good.or bad, in 
the same sense that hecan do anything else. We 
build up our characters by our daily thought, 

speech and duct, and insensibly mould them 
to the shape t assume; therefore, we create 
our own loves in the same way, since we love ac- 
cording to what we are. The mistake of the 
popular opinion is in supposing that, because we 

cannot instantly change the current of our affec- 

tions, we have no power over them. The pro- 

cess must be gradual, and depends upon a pre- 

vious change in the character; yet, though slow 

and imperceptible, it is certain. We determine 

the moral quality of our love by everything we 

think, say, or do—by the whole course of our 

voluntary action. 

Having thus attempted to show that we have- 
power over our affections, let us briefly indicate 
the process by which a man may degrade him- 
self, so that his love at last shall become his most 
fearful retribution. 

Deterioration of character, and consequently 
of the affections, is so gradual that few are con- 
scious of it. The character becomes degraded 
imperceptibly—even while the outward appear- 
ance of decency is preserved. Evil thoughts, 
ambitious purposes, avaricious desires, revenge, 
contempt, hatred, pride, are secretly cherished 
and brooded over. Sensual and corrupt feelings 
get a lodgment in the heart, distract the intellect, 
pollute the imagination, undermine the will, 
while the person hardly knows his danger. Day 
after day, a new crowd of these wicked, foolish, 
malignant guests is entertained, and no harm 
is apprehended while the outward life is yet firm. 
But each of these secret mental indulgences 
makes its mark upon the character, just as every 
violation of the laws of health breaks down the 
constitution, and hastens on final dissolution. 
Little by little, the tone of the mind is changed. 
The person becomes more and more incapable of 
loving nobly, or of cherishing affections and 
thoughts which his reason and conscience ap- 
prove. He is below his own admiration; and, in 
spite of his better reason and occasional efforts 
to lift himself out of his low state, he is com- 
pelled to love and follow persons and practices 
which in his very soul he may abhor. And this 
slavery to wicked affections is an awful retribu- 
tion, perhaps the worst that can come upon the 
sinful spirit. ' 

A young man may in this way begin adown- 
ward course of conduct, which, after a few years, 
shall leave his soul captive in the hands of the 
lowest affections. Let him employ his leisure 


It is not, then, a matter of fate or chance; hours in dissipated or low society, in frivolous 


what shall be the quality of our affection. 
quality of our love depends upon our character. 
If we follow truth, devote ourselves to right-doing, 
and cast off temptations to selfish and sinful liv- 
ing, we shall become good, and cannot help 
vi ng what is good and beautiful. On the other 


hand, if we love party more than truth, lose our 


a 
- 


if 
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The { conversation, or corrupt reading; let him trample 


on the reverenéé for honor and perfect honesty 
with which he began life, and gradually go over 
to the practice of half-dishonest tricks by which 
a man may kill his conscience and fill his purse; 
let him give free admission to every impure 
thought, and lay up in his memory every vulgar 
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and obscene jest and turn of expression; let him 
fix his eye on riches, or some post of honor in the 
gift of the people, and determine, at all hazards 
and by any means, to obtain them. He may 
thus, while outwardly decent, produce a total 
change in his character ina few years, and, while 
yet living in respectable society, really love best 
the lowest persons and things. He may think 
that he has lost nothing by indulgence in these 
habits of thought and life. But he he lost much. 
He has lost his power to leve the ‘best things— 
the highest, most worthy objects. He has lost 
the power to enjoy the society and conversation 
of noble, sincere men—the excellent of the earth; 
he has lost his consciousness of innocence and 
honesty, and is now able to derive a contemptible 
and demoniac pleasure from over-reaching his 
neighbor. The love of place or popularity has 
caused him to lose his independence, and made 
him a coward, and a slave to the very people 
whom he despises. He has lost his relish for the 
society of pure and high-minded women, and 
loves only the low, frivolous* and gossiping, and 
such as best gratify his depraved taste. He has 
lost almost everything of value. He has ceased 
to love the best and most elevated things in life. 
His affections gravitate towards, and grovel 
amongst, sinful, base, unworthy objects. He has 
lost innocence, and purity, and honor, and in- 
tegrity, and sincerity, and independence. Is not 
this loss enough for one soul? He has brought 
upon himself fearful retribution. He has de- 
graded himself till, gradually, he has become 
incapable of elevated and noble affections, and he 
is now given up to the wild, passionate, restless 
feelings which make a bad man’s soul like an 
ocean tossed by storms, to which no calm day 
ever comes. His /ow and wicked loves are the 
evil spirits that inflict the punishment due to his 
transgression. 

And, in like manner, a young woman may de- 
stroy the beauty, innocence and strength of her 
character, till she is compelled to live in the same 
low region of life. She may neglect mental cul- 
ture, read only books full of foul insinuations 
and unnatural delineations of life, may love ex- 
citement and pleasure better than home, and 
overlook all preparation for the duties of woman- 

A few years of such a life will cause her 
dreadful loss—loss of delicate and pure affections, 
loss of the true dignity of womanhood, loss of 
love of good society, loving instead the weak 
and foolish, loss of love of home and rational en- 
joyment. And, then, when the great want of a 
woman’s soul comes, she will bestow her affec- 
tions, and give herself away, loving one low and 
unworthy, but. like herself.. Her frivolous mind 
and reitless passions will compel her to such a 
wretched union. Henceforth she must live in 
company with the lowest loves. She must live 
on husks and chaff. 





We seck happiness by heaping on our puny 
sélves all we can, each one building, according 


COMMON PEOPLE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


«Are you going to call upon Mrs. Clayton and 
; her daughters, Mrs. Marygold?” asked a neigh- 
j bor, alluding to a family that had just moved 
(into Sycamore Row. 

“No, indeed, Mrs. Lemmington, that I am not. 
I don’t visit everybody.” 

“T thought the Claytons were a very respect- 
able family,”’ remarked Mrs. Lemmington. 

“Respectable! Everybody is getting respect- 
able now-a-days. If they are respectable, it is 
very lately that they have become so. What is 
Mr. Clayton, I wonder, but a school-master! It’s 
too bad that such people will come crowding 
themselves into genteel neighborhoeds. The 
time was when to live in Sycamore Row was 
guarantee enough for any one—but, now, all 
kinds of people have come into it.” 

“TI have never met Mrs. Clayton,” remarked 
Mrs. Lemmington, “but I have been told that 
‘she is a most estimable woman, and that her 
daughters have been educated with great care. 
Indeed, they are represented as being highly ac- 
complished girls.” 

«Well, I don’t care what they are represented 
to be. I’m not going to keep company witha 
school-master’s wife and daughters, that’s cer- 
tain.” 

“Is there anything disgraceful in keeping a 
school?’’ 

«No, nor in making shoes, either. But, then, 
that’s no reason why I should keep company with 
my shoemaker’s wife, is it? Let common people 
associate together—that’s my doctrine.” 

‘“‘But what do you mean by common people, 
Mrs. Marygold?” 

«‘Why, I mean common people. Poor people. 
People who have not come of a respectable 
family. That’s what I mean.” 

“T am not sure that I comprehend your expla- 
nation much better than I do your classification. 
If you mean, as you say, poor people, your ob- 
jection will not apply with full force to the Clay- 
tons, for they are now in tolerably easy circum- 
stances. As to the family of Mr. Clayton, I be- 
lieve his father was a man of integrity, though 
not rich. And Mrs. Clayton’s family 1 know to 
be without reproach of any kind.” 

«And yet they are common people for all 
that,” persevered Mrs. Marygold. ‘‘Wasn’t old 
Clayton a mere petty dealer in small wares. And 
wasn’t Mrs. Clayton’s father a mechanic?” 

‘Perhaps, if some of us were to go back for a 
generation or two, we might trace out an ances- 
tor who held no higher place in society,’’ Mrs. 
Lemmington remarked quietly. ‘I have no doubt 
but that I should.” 

“T have no fears of that kind,” replied Mrs. 
Marygold, in an exulting tone. ‘I shall never 
blush when my pedigree is traced.”’ 

“Nor I neither, I hope. Still, I should not 
wonder if some one of my ancestors had dis- 
graced himself, for there are but few families that 

















to the joint force of his intellect and selfishness, {are not cursed with a spotted sheep. But I have 
@ reversed pyramid, under the which the higher it {nothing to do with that, and ask only to be 


rises the lower he is crushed on the small spot his 
ethall self can fill. 


judged by what I am—not by what my progeni- 


! tors have been.’ 
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‘A standard that few will respect, let me tell; one who never forgot a familiar face, or neglected 
ou.” , to pass a kind word to even the humblest who 

‘«‘A standard that far the largest portion of so-} possessed the merit of good principles. As to 
ciety will regard as the true one, I hope,” replied) Mrs. Marygold, notwithstanding her boast in re- 
Mrs. Lemmington. “But, surely, you do not} gard to pedigree, there were not a few who could 
intend refusing to call upon the Claytons for the} remember when her grandfather carried a ped- 
reason you have assigned, Mrs. Marygold.” slar’s pack on his back—and an honest and 

“Certainly Ido. They are nothing but com-; worthy pedlar he was, saving his pence until they 
mon people, and therefore beneath me. I shall) became pounds, and then relinquishing his pere- 
not stoop to associate with them.” ) grinating propensities, for the quieter life of a 

“J think that I will call upon them. In fact,} small shop-keeper. His son, the father of Mrs. 
my object in dropping in this morning was to see} Marygold, while a boy, had a pretty familiar ac- 
if you would not accompany me,” said Mrs. } quaintance with low life. But, as soon as his 
Lemmington. ; father gained the means to do so, he was put to 

“Indeed, I will not, and for the reasons I have} school and furnished with a good education. 
given. They are only common people. You will } Long before he was of age, the old man had be- 
be stooping.” {come a pretty large shipper; and when his son 

“No one stoops in doing a kind act. Mrs.) arrived at mature years, he took him into busi- 
Clayton is a stranger in the neighborhood, and is} ness as a partner. In marrying, Mrs. Mary- 
entitled to the courtesy of a call, if no more; and} gold’s father chose a young lady whose father, 
that I shall extend to her. If I find her to be} like his own, had grown rich by individual 
uncongenial in her tastes, no intimate acquaint-} exertions. This young lady had not a few false 
anceship need be formed. If she is congenial, I} notions in regard to the true genteel, and these 
will add another to my list of valued friends. } fell legitimately to the share of her eldest daugh- 
You and I, I find, estimate differently. I judge} ter, who, when she in turn came upon the stage 
every individual by merit, you by family, or} of action, married into an old and what was 
descent.” called a highly respectable family, a circumstance 

“You can do as you please,” rejoined Mrs. that puffed her up to the full extent of her capa- 
Marygold, somewhat coldly. “For my part, I} city to bear inflation. There were few in the cir- 
am particular about my associates. I will visit} cle of her acquaintances who did not fully appre- 
Mrs. Florence, and Mrs. Harwood, and such as} ciate her, and smile at her weakness and false 
move in good society, but as to your school-! pride. Mrs. Florence, to whom she had alluded 
teachers’ wives and daughters, I must beg to be} in her conversation with Mrs. Lemmington, and 
excused.”’ } who lived in Sycamore Row, was not only fault- 

«Every one to her taste,” rejoined Mrs. Lem-} less in regard to family connections, but was es- 
mington, with a smile, as she moved towards} teemed in the most intelligent circles for her rich 
the door, where she stood for a few moments to) mental endowments and high moral principles. 
utter some parting compliments, and then with-} Mrs. Harwood, also alluded to, was the daughter 
drew. of an English barrister, and wife of a highly dis- 

Five minutes afterwards she was shown into} tinguished professional man, and was_ besides 
Mrs. Clayton’s parlors, where, in a moment st ed endowed herself, morally and intellec- 





two, she was met by the lady upon whom she} tually. Although Mrs. Marygold was very fond 
had called, and received with an easy graceful-} of visiting them for the mere eclat of the thing, 
ness, that at once charmed her. A brief con-} yet their company was scarcely more agreeable 
versation convinced her that Mrs. Clayton was,} to her, than hers was to them, for there was 
in intelligence and moral worth, as far above} little in common between them. Still, they had 
Mrs. Marygold, as that personage imagined her-} to tolerate her, and did so with a good grace. 
self to be above her. Her daughters, who came} It was, perhaps, three months after Mrs. 
in while she sat conversing with their mother,} Clayton moved into the neighborhood, that cards 
showed themselves to possess all those graces of} of invitation were sent to Mr. and Mrs. Mary- 
mind and manner that win upon our admiration} gold and daughter to pass a social evening at 
so irresistibly. An hour passed quickly and} Mrs. Harwood’s. Mrs. M. was of course de- 
pleasantly, and then Mrs. Lemmington with-} lighted; and felt doubly proud of her own import- 
drew. }ance. Her daughter Melinda, of whom she was 
The difference between Mrs. Lemmington and} excessively vain, was an indolent, uninteresting 
Mrs. Marygold was simply this. The former had} girl, too dull to imbibe even a small portion of 
been familiar with what is called the best so-} her mother’s self-estimation. In company, she 
ciety from her earliest recollection,and being,there- | attracted but little attention, except what her 
fore, constantly in association with those looked } father’s money and standing in society claimed 
upon as the upper class, knew nothing of the up-} for her. 
start self-estimation which is felt by certain On the evening appointed, the Marygolds re- 
weak, ignorant persons, who, by some accidental } paired to the elegant residence of Mrs. Harwood, 
circumstance, are elevated far above the condi-} and were ushered into a large and brilliant com- 
tion into which they moved originally. She} pany, more than half of whom were strangers 
could estimate true worth in humble garb as well} even to them. Mrs. Lemmington was there, and 
as in velvet and rich satins. She was one of} Mrs. Florence, and mang others with whom Mrs. 
those individuals who never pass an old and} Marygold was on t of intimacy, besides 
worthy domestic in the stieet without recogni-} several ‘distinguish ers.’’ Among those 
tion, or stopping to make some kind inquiry—}with whom Mrs. M was unacquainted, 
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were two young ladies who seemed to attract{sions of admiration were heard, but only half- 
general attention. ‘They were not showy, chat-{ whispered ejaculations of ‘‘exquisite!” <‘sweet!” 
tering girls, such as in all companies attract a{‘beautiful!’”” Then came earnestly expressed 
swarm of shallow-minded young fellows about {wishes for another and another song, until the 
them. On the contrary, there was something | sisters, feeling at length that many must be 
retiring, almost shrinking in their manner, that | wearied with their long continued occupation of 
shunned rather than courted’ observation. And ‘the piano, felt themselves compelled to decline 
yet, no one, who, attracted by their sweet, mo- {further invitations to sing. No one else ventured 
dest faces, found himself by their side that did‘ to touch a key of the instrument during the 
not feel inclined to linger there. evening. 

“Who are those girls, Mrs. Lemmington?”; ‘Do pray, Mrs. Lemmington, tell me who those 
asked Mrs. Marygold, meeting the lady she ad- ; girls are—I am dying to know,” said Mrs. Mary- 
dressed in crossing the room. ‘gold, crossing the room to where the person she 
_ “The two girls in the corner who are attract-{ addressed was seated with Mrs. Florence and 
ing so much attention?” : { several other ladies of ‘‘distinction,” and taking a 

“Yes.” ;chair by her side. 

“Don’t you. know them?” { «They are only common people,” replied Mrs. 

“I certainly do not.” ‘ Lemmington, with affected indifference. 

“They are no common persons, I can assure; ‘Common people, my dear madam! What do 
you, Mrs. Marygold.”’ ‘you mean by such an expression?” said Mrs. 

“Of course, or they would not be found here. | Florence in surprise, and with something of in- 
But who are they?” {dignation latent in her tone. 

“Ah, Mrs. Lemmington! how are you?” said; ‘I’m sure thcir father, Mr. Clayton, is nothing 
a lady, coming up at this moment, and interrupt- | but a teacher.” 
ing the conversation. <I have been looking for; ‘Mr. Clayton! Surely those are not Clayton’s 
you this half hour.” Then, passing her arm | daughters!” ejaculated Mrs. Marygold, in sur- 
within that of the individual she had addressed, | prise. 
she drew her aside before she had a chance to; ‘They certainly are, ma’am,” replied Mrs. 
answer Mrs. Marygold’s question. ‘Florence in a quiet but firm voice, for she in- 

In a few minutes after, a gentleman handed 'stantly perceived, from something in Mrs. Mary- 
Melinda to the piano, and there was a brief pause ‘gold’s voice and manner, the reason why her 
as she struck the instrument, and commenced ; friend had alluded to them as common people. 
going through the unintelligible intricacies of a{ ‘Well, really, Iam surprised that Mrs. Har- 
fashionablepiece of music. She could strike all { wood should have invited them to her house, and 
the notes with scientific correctness and mechan- ; introduced them into genteel company.” 
ical precision. But there was no more expression; ‘‘Why so, Mrs. Marygold?” 
in her performance than there is in that of a; ‘Because, as Mrs. Lemmington has just said, 
musical box. After she had finished her task, | they arecommon people. Their father is nothing 
she left the instrument with a few words of com- } but a schoolmaster.” 
mendation extorted by a feeling of politeness. “If I have observed them rightly,” Mrs. Flo- 

“Will you not favor us with a song?’ asked | rence said to this, “I have discovered them to be 
Mr. Harwood, going up to one of the young la- {a rather uncommon kind of people. Almost any 
dies to whom allusion has just been made. ‘one can thrum on the piano; but you will not find 

“‘My sister sings, I do not,” was the modest {one in a hundred who can perform with such ex- 
reply, ‘‘but I will take pleasure in accompanying | quisite grace and fecling as they can. For half 
her.” ‘an hour this evening I sat charmed with their 
All eyes were fixed upon them as they moved | conversation, and really instructed and clevated 
towards the piano, accompanied by Mr. Har- {by the sentiments they uttered. I cannot say as 
wood, for something about their manners, appear- | much for any other young ladies in the room, for 
ance and conversation, had interested nearly all ; there are none others here above the common run 
in the room who had been led to notice them par- {of ordinarily intelligent girls—none who may not 
ticularly. The sister who could not sing, seated | really be classed with common people in the true 
herself with an air of easy confidence at the in- | acceptation of the term.” 
strument, while the other stood near her. The} «And take them all in all,” added Mrs. Lem- 
first few touches that passed over the keys show- {mington with warmth, ‘‘you will find nothing 
ed that the performer knew well how to give to;common about them. Look at their dress; see 








music a soul. The tones that came forth were 
not the simple vibrations of a musical chord, but 
expressions of affection given by her whose fin- 
gers woke the strings into harmony. But if the 
preluding touches fell witchingly upon every ear, 

ow exquisitely sweet and thrilling was the voice 
that stole out low and tremulous at first, and 
deepened in volume and expression every mo- 
ment, until the whole room seemed filled with 
melody! Every whisper was hushed, and every 
one bent forward almost breathlessly to listen. 
And when, at length, both voice and instrument 
were hushed into silence, no enthusiastic expres- 








how perfect in neatness, in adaptation of colors 
and arrangement to complexion and shape, is 
every thing about them. Perhaps there will not 
be found a single young lady in the room, besides 
them, whose dress does not show something not 
in keeping with good taste. Take their manners. 
Are they not graceful, gentle, and yet full of 
nature’s own expression. In a word, is there 
any thing about them that is ‘common?’ ” 

“Nothing that my eye has detected,” replied 
Mrs. Florence. 

«Except their origin,” half-sneeringly rejoined 
Mrs. Marygold. 
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“They were born of woman,” was the grave | and acted upon because they are true. Cannot 
remark. ‘Can any of us boast a higher origin?” ; you perceive the difference?”’ 

«There are various ranks among women,” Mrs.; ‘‘U yes, plainly. And this is why you use the 
Marygold said, firmly. } word ‘common,’ in speaking of her?” 

“True. But, “The very reason. And now, my son, can. 

‘The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, ; you not see that there is force in my objection to” 
The man’s the gold for a’ that.’ , her—that she really does not possess any charac- 

Mere position in society does not make any of us’ ter distinctively her own, that is founded upon a 
more or less a true woman. I could name you’ clear and rational appreciation of abstractly cor- 
over a dozen or more in my circle of acquaintance, } rect principles of action?” 
who move in what is called the highest rank; who,} ‘‘I cannot say that I differ from you very wide- 
in all that truly constitutes a woman, are incom-} ly,” the young man said, thoughtfully. ‘But, if 
parably below Mrs. Clayton; who, if thrown with} you call Melinda ‘common,’ where shall I go to 
her among perfect strangers, would be instantly } find one who may be called ‘uncommon?’ ” 
eclipsed. Come then, Mrs. Marygold, lay asideall; ‘‘I can point you to one.” 
these false standards, and estimate woman more} ‘Say on.” 
justly. Let me, to begin, introduce both yourself} ‘You have met Fanny Clayton?” 
and Melinda to the young ladies thisevening. You; ‘‘Fanny Clayton!” ejaculated the young man, 
will be charmed with them, I know, and equally ; taken by surprise, the blood rising to his face. 
charmed with their mother when you know} “O yes, I have met her.” 
her.” } «She is no common girl, Henry,” Mrs. Flo- 
“‘No, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Marygold, drawing ' rence said, iri a serious voice. ‘She has not her 
herself up with a dignified air. ‘I have no wish} equal in my circle of acquaintances.” 
to cultivate their acquaintance, or the acquaint-; ‘‘Nor in mine either,” replied the young man, 
ance of any persons in their station. Iam sur-} recovering himself. ‘But you would not feel 
prised that Mrs. Harwood has not had more con- } satisfied to have your son address Miss Clayton?” 
sideration for her friends than to compel them to) ‘‘And why not, pray? Henry, I have never 
come in contact with such people.” } met with a young lady whom I would rather see 

No reply was made to this; and the next re-; your wife than Fanny Clayton.” 
mark of Mrs. Florence was about some matterof; ‘‘And I,” rejoined the young man with equal 
general interest. } warmth, ‘‘never met with any one whom I could 

“Henry Florence has not been here for a week,”’} truly love until I saw her sweet young face.” 
said Mrs. Marygold to her daughter Melinda,; ‘Then never think again of one like Melinda 
some two months after the period at which the) Marygold. You could not be rationally happy 
conversation just noted occurred. } with her.” fe 

‘No; and he used to come almost every even-; Five or six months rolled away, during a large 
ing,”’ was Melinda’s reply, made in atone that; portion of which time the fact that Henry Flo- 
expressed disappointment. }rence was addressing Fanny Clayton formed a 

“I wonder what can be the reason?’’ Mrs.} theme for pretty free comment in various quar- 
Marygold said, half aloud, half to herself, but} ters. Most of Henry’s acquaintance heartily ap- 
with evident feelings of concern. The reason of} proved his choice; but Mrs. Marygold, and a few 
her concern and Melinda’s disappointment arose} like her, all with daughters of the common” 
from the fact that both had felt pretty sure of se-} class, were deeply incensed at the idea of a ‘‘com- 
curing Henry Florence as a member of the Mary-| mon kind of a girl’’ like Miss Clayton being forced 
gold family—such connection, from his standing} into genteel society, a consequence that would of 
in society, being especially desirable. } course follow her marriage. Mrs. Marygold hesi- 

At the very time the young man was thus; tated not to declare that, for her part, let others 
alluded to by Mrs. Marygold and her daughter, ; do as they liked, she was not going to associate 
he sat conversing with his mother upon a subject} with her—that was settled. She had too much 
that seemed, from the expression of his counte-} regard to what was due to her station in life. As 
nance, to be of much interest to him. for Melinda, she had no very kind feelings for her 

«And so you do not feel inclined to favor any } successful rival—and such a rival too! A mere 
preference on my part towards Miss no wall schoolmaster’s daughter! And she hesitated not 
he said, looking steadily into his mother’s face. } to speak of her often and in no very courteous 

“I do not, Henry,” was the frank reply. terms. 

“Why not?” When the notes of invitation to the wedding at 

“There is something too common about her, if; length came, which ceremony was to be perform- 
I may so express myself.” } ed in the house of Mr. Clayton, in Sycamore Row, 

‘Too common! What do you mean by that?”’} Mrs. Marygold declared that to send her an invi- 

“I mean that there is no distinctive character} tation to go to such a place was a downright 
about her. She is, like the large mass around us, insult. As the time, however, drew near, an 
& mere made-up girl.” } she found that Mrs. Harwood and a dozen others 

‘«‘Speaking in riddles.” equally respectable in her eyes were going to the 

“I mean then, Henry, that her character has} wedding, she managed to smother her indigna- 
been formed, or made up, by mere external ac-} tion so far as, at length, to make up her mind to 
cretions from the common-place, vague, and often ' be present at the nuptial ceremonies. But it was 
too false notions of things that prevail in society,’ not until her ears were almost stunned by the 
instead of by the force of sound internal princi-; repeated and earnestly expressed congratulations 
ples, scen to be true from a rational intuition, ) to Mrs. Florence at the admirable choice made by 
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her son, and that too by those whose tastes and} «How much did it require to fit your bonnets 
opinions she dared not dispute, that she could | up for winter?” 

perceive any thing even passable in the beautiful; «Only five dollars; it would cost ten you know 
young bride. {to get us both new ones. I thought he need not 
» Gradually, however, as the younger Mrs. Flo- { have complained at fixing up the old ones.” 
“rence, in the process of time, took her true posi-} ‘:And you have the five dollars in your posses- 
tion in the social circle, even Mrs. Marygold could | sion—”’ 

begin to perceive the intrinsic excellence of her{ “Yes, and we thought we would get trimmings 
character, although even this was more a tacit ‘at Grant’s. That beautiful royal purple with the 
assent to a universal opinion than a@ discovery of | orange edge, it’s a love of a ribbon, and so cheap, 

her own. ‘only seventy-five cents a yard.” 

As for Melinda, she was married about a year; ‘My dear Mrs. Wicks, let me give you a new 
after Fanny Clayton’s wedding, to a sprig of gen-{idea. Would your husband complain if you 
tility with about as much force of character as {should trim your bonnets with ribbon worth half 
herself. This took place on the same night that {that sum, and appropriate the balance to the pur- 
Lieut. Harwood, son of the Mrs. Harwood before { chase of a good pair of scissors!” 
alluded to, led to the altar Mary Clayton, the sis-; «No, of course he would not; but who, I’d like 
ter of Fanny, who was conceded by all to be the { to know, is going to make themselves the town- 
loveliest girl they had ever seen—lovely, not only ‘talk for the sake of gratifying a husband’s 
in face and form, but loveliness itself in the sweet | whims?” 
perfections of moral beauty. As for Lieut. Har-} «Do it to gratify yourself, to add to your own 
wood, he was worthy of the heart he had won. i comfort. My bonnet trimmings and all will not 

- — ~ ‘cost me over one dollar and a half, and I don’t 

MY SCISSORS. { believe the town will trouble itself one bit about 

: — {it. Town-talk or no talk, you may be sure I'll 

an eee nA Ee | never run about with my fingers in rags while I 

“Good morning, Mrs. Wicks; hope I see you {can save the price of a pair of scissors in one 

well, this morning.” | Wicks trimming. Now don’t be offended, Mrs. 
; 








‘Well, yes, pretty well, all but my hands.” ; Wicks; I know you really think you can’t get 
‘“‘Your hands! What’s the matter with your ; along any other way than just as you do; but if 
hands; not been scalding them I hope?’’ { you will only make the effort to economise in your 
“No! worse than that; I have got them all ‘items of dress, &c., you will soon find yourself 
blistered up, trying to cut out the children’s fall{amply supplied with all these little household 
clothes with my old scissors; I've have had ’em { conveniences, which you seem so much to want, 
these ten years, and they’re just as dull as a hoe, {and my word for it, your husband will not make 
and every time I cut a roundabout, shirt, or pair ; half the objection to furnishing money for usefuls 
of pants, Ehave just such a time of it. Susan {that he now does for the purchasing of non-essen- 
Willard is sewing for me now, and I wanted to tials.” : 
get my cutting done while my hand was in, sol} ‘Now, there is neighbor Pennyman’s wife 
just wanted to see if you would not lend me your } flourishing in a fifteen dollar crape shawl, but her 
nice large tailor shears, a day or two, for I won’t | girl complains that she has to borrow wash-tubs, 
do another thing with mine for a week to come.’ ! weekly, and that Mrs. P. says that it is all Mr. 
“Really, Mrs. Wicks, I would like toaccommo- | Pennyman’s fault.” 
date you, but I am very busy with mine just} ‘Why, Mrs. Smith, I thought you were a Wo- 
now, cutting rags for my carpet, and could not man’s Rights’ woman.” 
sibly spare them without great inconvenience.” «And so I am; but I assure you I am no 
«Well, I don’t know what I'll do; I can’t cut {advocate for woman’s injustice and folly, and 
out any more with mine, and Susan has only two | while I feel that the law of the land, in com- 
weeks to stay. Do you know of any one that} mon justice, greatly oppresses woman, I also 
has a good pair?” ‘feel that she oftentimes greatly oppresses herself, 
“No, I do not. Would it not be better for you {and lays heavier burdens upon her own heart 
to purchase a good pair? I could hardly get {than she herself is willing to bear, and to excuse 
along without mine for a single day, without {her own weakness of purpose, her own foolish 
feeling the want of them.” ilove of display, lays all the blame upon her hus- 
‘«What did yours cost?” ‘band, who would willingly indulge every reason- 
«Two dollars and a half.” {able desire, and only frowns when ungenerous 
“Two dollars and a half—goodness! Mr. | demands are made upon his means.” 
Wicks would no more let me have money to buy; ‘‘Well, I don’t know, Mr. Wicks seems more 


such a pair of scissors, than he’d fly.” ‘willing to give me money for dress than anything 
“Oh I think you are mistaken; I have always else.” ‘ 
ght Mr. Wicks very indulgent.” { «Ts not that because he does not feel at liberty 


‘-There’s where you are altogether mistaken. ‘to deny you any personal gratification, because 

I hardly ever ask him for money, but what he ‘he feels that he can make you happier thus than 
says something to hurt my feelings, and I often{in any other way? Try the experiment, Mrs. 
do without things I really need, rather than have: Wicks. Tell him you will reserve half your 
any words. Why, yes, to-day I asked him for} usual expenses for household conveniences, and if 
money to get my fall trimmings for my bonnet i he does not fill your purse with a more cheerful 
* and Rosina’s, and it was all I could do to get it | heart, 1am much mistaken in him. Begin on 
out of him—” the scissors, and if he makes one word of objec- 
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tion, I will agree to change with you for a week, } BABES OF HEAVEN. 

and wear my hands to blisters on your old ones.”’} 

“Well, I'll try this once. Good morning.” | 

“cc ; + ” e —_—— H 
Good morning, Mrs. Wicks. | There are some infants who seem destined for, 

; ye {Heaven from their birth. Over these the mo-” 
yi, Wits ent ie and hm hr te ny nea wih the Bap 
his attention was a beautiful pair of polished ; Old and seqieateh ssitenls eoepatitigt beside their 
ee molly ete Lg } little couches, and count the quick-beating 

i se! & gan, ' pulse; they cannot stay the steady footsteps of 
SAN,” replied Mra. Wicks; “I blistered my} ee ee ee 
hands, yesterday, with my old ones, and I just } Post peo po poet ala as parody ts 
— i — —— nd ge ng — drag never interpret; for them the tiny headstones 

ss, ae Ae x a : >| Stand in niches, fresh from the graver’s hands. 
Teheaght nt you think they are nice ones: For them the little marble urns are already sculp- 
pet nt pa pe someoiy ail telat mY tured, and sweet spots in burial grounds lie wait- 
“OF course not,” he replied. Nothing further | a re. ys td ao oe be s Ferve B n ; 

—" ; eae ; : the favored immortal] is ever in the hands of the 
was said. In the evening, instead of going out, } angels, and they will claim it. 
he drew up his chair by the work-stand. } Ihave known a few such children. I remem- 

«‘Ain’t you going down street?” said Rosina. 3 ber, as I write, a sweet sister, who came when 
‘“‘No, I believe not to-night: I like the click of) the birg pipes his first May song. For fifteen 
your ma’s new scissors, and if I go down street, } bright months she was spared to earth, but all 
I - i- ag paged apa cacy enol ; who saw her gave ominous — of the head, 

: cS 3 i ith t , ill die.”’ 
full, for just then a little roll of ‘‘royal purple: Or ab uated: alee dans 6 Rear alles 
with orange edge,” «cheap at seventy-five cents,” ike her. From morning till night, from her 
fell into her lap.—Ohio Farmer. ‘twelfth month, her sweet, clear “voice rang 

a } through the house. And she was neither taught 
2 an ; this, nor paraded for her gift—but a friend coming 
THE MOTHER OF CROMWELL. } in would be sure to hear “Old Hundred” from 
, ; oe ‘ the singing lips of a babe who might be clinging 
An interesting person, indeed, was the mother } ¢9 the chairs in her first ha 
jo < a ; ; ppy. essay ‘to walk. 
of Cromwell; a woman with the glorious faculty | “China,” and many of the ancient melodies, 
of self-help, when other assistance failed her; } were as household words to that little creature— 
ready for the demands of fortune in the ex-) anq every day at twilight, till nearly the day she 
tremest adverse time; of spirit and energy equal} ging she would sing herself to sleep, lisping 
to her mildness and patience; who, with the labor} those old words: : 
of her own hands, gave dowers to five daughters, } 
sufficient to marry them into families as honor-; 
able, but more wealthy than their own; whose} Precious angel! her life was holy service. How 
single pride was honesty, and whose passion love; } happy she has been these long years, up there— 
who preserved in the gorgeous palace, at White-} singing. 
hall, the simple tastes that distinguished in the; I had another little sister, who died at the 
old brewery at Huntingdon; whose only care,' same age. I remember a still, beautiful night, 
amid all her splendors, was for the safety of her; when I sat watching that sweet face—the pale 
beloved son in his dangerous eminence; finally,' hands, the laboring chest. Her mother, wearied 
when her care had outworn her strength, accord-} out, had fallen into a light slumber. 
ing with her whole modesty and tender history,; Suddenly, in that dying hour, the old tune of 
she implored a simple burial in some country} ‘‘Sweet Home” rang out, clear, sweet, distinct. 
church-yard, rather than the ill-suited trappings}; How can I describe the feeling that thrilled 
of state and ceremony, wherewith she feared, } through all my veins, when looking at the little 
and with reason, too, that his Highness, the Lord} lips, pale and trembling, I saw them moving to 
Protector of England, would have carried her to} the cadence of that cherished melody. There 
some royal tomb. laid a babe, scarcely more than a year old, dis- 
There is a portrait of her at Hinchildbrook, ' ease upon her, her temples whitening in death, 
which, if it were possible, would increase the in- { singing a triumphal strain with a failing breath. 
terest she inspires and the respect she claims. |No language can tell how indescribably beau- 
The mouth, so small and sweet, yet full and firm | tiful, yet how awful was the scene. She cate 
as the mouth of a hero; the large and melancholy { through to the last note—and her fragile 
eyes, the light, pretty hair, the expression of } sank backward. 
quiet affectionateness suffused over her face,; Inthe morning they were laying lightly and 
which is so modestly developed in a satin hood, ; tenderly on her limbs the burial shroud. 
the simple beauty of the velvet cardinal she} I heard lately a little story, which for pathos 
wears, and the richness of the small jewel that | could not be excelled. 
clasps it, seems to present before the gazer her} A beautiful infant had been taught to say, (and 
living and breathing character. — Forrester’s it could say little else) «‘God will take care of 
Statesmen of England. ‘ baby.” 
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‘Life is the time to serve the Lord.’’ 
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Tt was seized with sickness, and at a time; competitor into shrieking by a grip upon her foot. 
when both parents were hardly convalescent from } Enough of her. My other Maria studies her book, 
a dangerous illness. Every day it grew worse, } and makes no friends or enemies. 
d at Jast was givenup todie. Almost agonized, } Then there is my Jane with her little hands 
The mother prayed to be carried into the room of} tracing such wonders on the black-board, and my 
her darling, to give it one last embrace. Both} Clara who cries at her failures, and laughs at her 
parents succeeded in gaining the apartment, but; success. She cannot help it for the life of her— 
just as it was thought the babe had breathed its} and then my Sarah, with her great, broad, good- 
last. } humored face, making fun everywhere; and my 
The mother wept aloud; and once more the} other Sarah, the beauty. ‘Would nobody had 
little creature opened its eyes, looked lovingly up} ever told her so, though. The knowledge has 
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in her-face—smiled, and moved its little lips. spoilt her for a school-girl—that is plain. Bless- 
ings indeed on them! My school-girls. I have 


They bent closer down. 
not talked of my Nannie, or five Lizzies, or 


“God will take care of baby.” 


Sweet, consoling words!—they had hardly) Ellens, or Marys. No, no—not that I forgot 
ceased when the angel-spirit was in Heaven.—} them. Ah, that would be impossible, for they 
Olive Branch. sit here with the fire-glow upon their faces—they 


and a score of others, like so many heart-jewels. 
MY SCHOOL-GIRLS. 


But I weary you already. 
es Here they sit, and what a bright, separate 
Bless them! Here they are, circling about me} world does each one of those little beings see! 
with their gay, sun-lighted faces, making my } Just as we see the rainbow, each one through a 
heart glad. You should see my Hettie. The } separate medium, and each seeing but glory and 
tinniest, nimblest, cunningest, most graceful of} beauty. I will not look forward for coming 
them all, she is. The little thing is afflicted, time, moralizing with an introduction of ‘ten 
with some defect of sight, for which that chubby} years hence,” for them. Those happy little ones 
nose of hers is burdened with a pair of spectacles, } —Heaven forbid—but I will simply try in my 
and she peers out of them at me as I now write, } poor way to keep those outward-looking eyes of 
with such an old, grandmother-like look, it un-} theirs always clear and always looking upward. 
dermines my dignity quite. Would you could} What if clouds do darken their skies in coming 
listen to my Maria when she sings. She is all} time, there is light forever coming from the sun, 
music. I never look at her but I think of sweet} though it be behind the cloud. Ah, and their 
melodies; she never laughs or speaks, though ever} images of the world are the true ones, too, all 
so carelessly, but music comes out of it; she} aglow with beauty and promise as they are. Itis 
never moves, but motion seems inseparable from} we who see through mists. /’// not bring out my 
melody. Dear Maria! I wonder if she is not des-} discolored world-visions to contrast with theirs. 
tined for a Jenny Lind or Madame Sontag! I} Not I; but Ill try to catch the habit of looking 
hope not, though I cannot bear to look into her } through their eyes, and may they ever be as clear 
deep, dark eyes, and shape air-castles for her} as now. A 
other than such as have ftiresides within them, } 
and cosy home circles. I’d not like to fancy 
that gracefully carried head and pretty, pliant 
figure of hers, mere pictures to make up a public ae 
show. But, oh, how she does sing! Last spring} The Druids were the representatives of the re- 
her mother died, and poor Maria came back to} ligion, learning and science of ancient Britain. As 
the school with crape about her black hair, and a} it was a maxim with them never to commit any- 
plaintiveness in her song, that made my heart} thing to writing, we obtain all our information 
ache. But when she learned to understand the} about them from foreign sources, principally from 
real nearness of the Spiritual World, when she} the classic writings of Julius Cesar, Strabo, and 
came to realize her own existence as a spiritual} Tacitus. 
being—perhaps it is my silly partiality, but it} From these authorities we learn that the Druids 








THE DRUIDS. 


BY H. COUTLAS. 


seems to me since then, full of faults as she is, I 
can never hear her voice but I think—<Their 
angels do always behold the face of their Father 
which is in Heaven.” 

Three other Marias have I—one, a little 
housewife-like being, who loves best of all things ; 
in the world, the grand office of broom mistress. ' 
And oh, such dustings, such brushings, and} 

ieking up of papers! such reporting of slatternly ' 
girls! Even I—/ tremble at her approach, and} 
scramble my books into order and my crayons} 
into their box, instinctively. My next Maria—} 
alas, and alas! What to do with her, or what} 
she may do with me, I know not! Now, I catch} 
limpses of her, her hair arranged a la Indian } 

ief; now, she is seen caressing some hideous | 
paper image; now, she is scampering about} 





under the benches, startling a studious elass } 


worshipped the mistletoe and the oak. The oak 
tree was regarded by them as the representative 
and special emblem of the Deity. Hence they 
planted groves of them, and beneath their shade 
they taught religion, administered justice, and 
communicated instruction to the people. We 
are aware that Druidism has been regarded as a 
re superstition, a terrible priestly des- 
potism. But there is good reason to believe that 
this religion was once a system of pure morality 
and justice, and that it exercised an enlightening 
and beneficial influence over the people. 

There is authentic evidence that the Druids 
taught the immortality of the soul, the existence 
of God, and the practice of the strictest morality 
and justice. They usually taught in groves of 
oak, which were of a circular form, and fenced 
round with stones. The avenues to the inner- 
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most recesses of the grove were carefully guarded | 





, THE RUNAWAY’S RETURN. 

so as to prevent strangers from intruding on their } i. 

solemn mysteries. The altar of the Druid con-{ Well! here am I, after my night’s walk, once 
sisted of three rough stones, two being placed} more in the village where I was born. The sun 
vertically as uprights or supports, and the third ) js up now, and shining brightly. Things appear 
stone was then placed horizontally on their sum-} the same, and yet different. How is it? ‘There 
mit, forming a rough, unhewn table, on which the } was a big tree used to stand at that corner; and 


sacrifices were offered. The sacrifices consisted} where is Carver’s cottage? 


of fine flour mingled with salt. 


Beneath these hallowed groves, sacred to con- } 


templation and study, the Druids administered | 
justice and equity to the people. Against their } 
decision there was no appeal. All who refused ) 


to abide by it were accounted impious, denied } 


access to the altar, and placed without the pro- 
tection of the laws. 

The condition of the arts and sciences amongst 
the Druids appears to have been very humble. 





Three days. ago I landed at Portsmouth. It 
was on my birth-day. For ten long years have I 
been sailing about on the sea, and wandering 
about on the land. How things come over me! 
Iama man now; but for all that, I could sit 
down and cry like a child. 

It seems but as yesterday since I ran away 
from home. It was the worst day’s work that [ 
ever did. I got up in the morning at sunrise 
while my father and mother were asleep. Many 


Their temples were generally without a roof, con-} and many a time had I been unkind to my dear 


sisting of a circular row of stones, in the centre } 
of which their cromlechs or rock-altars were} 
erected. We are told that the Druids held it to} 
be unlawful to worship the Deity under roofs, } 
from certain sublime notions of the Divine omni- 

presence; but it is most probable that the extreme } 
structural simplicity of their temples and altars ; 
originated in their want of architectural and} 
mechanical skill. } 

On an extensive plain situated near the city of } 
Salisbury, England, are to be seen the interesting } 
remains of an ancient Druidical temple. These} 
remains consist of several large blocks of stone | 
many tons in weight, which have been elevated | 
and placed horizontally on the top of other blocks. ; 
To cut these stones and transport them from the} 
quarry to their present elevation, certainly was 
impossible without a knowledge of the mechanical 
powers. 

In astronomy and botany, the Druids appear 
to have made very considerable advances. We 
are told that they were acquainted with the fact 
of the sphericity of the earth, and could foretell 
eclipses. The circle appears to have been a 
favorite figure with the Druids. Their temples} 
were generally situated on lofty eminences which 
commanded an extensive view of the heavens, 
and from which the sun, moon and planets could 
be observed. It is probable that the Druids were 
aware of the medicinal properties of plants, for 
they spent the greater part of their time in the 
recesses of mountains and groves, where the spon- 
taneous productions of the earth presented them- 
selves and naturally courted their attention. 

The Druids were celebrated for their eloquence, 
and they had many opportunities for its exercise, 
as when they preg in courts of justice, or 
harangued in the great councils of the nation; 
when they addressed armies on the point of en- 
gaging in battle, at one time to inflame their 
courage, at another time to allay their fury. This 
last, though a task of great difficulty among fierce 
and warlike nations, they sometimes accomplished, 
thus bringing about a friendly settlement and a 
mutual adjustment of grievances. 

Let not the memory of this ancient religion 
pass away forever from men’s mind! The rude 
rock-altar still survives in its structural simplicity, 
and marks the spot where stood the consecrated 
groves of ancient Druidism. 





mother, and undutiful to my father, and the day 
before he had told me how wrong I was. He 
spoke kindly and in sorrow, but my pride would 
not bear it. I thought I would leave home. 
What is it that makes me tremble so now? 

My father coughed as I crept along by his door, 
and [ thought I heard my mother speak to him; 
so I stood a moment with my bundle in my hand, 
holding my breath. He coughed again. I have 
seemed to hear that cough in every quarter of the 
world. 

When I had unlocked the door, my heart failed 
me: for my sister had kissed me over night, and 
told me she had something to tell me in the 
morning. I knew what it was; she had been 
knitting me a pair of garters to give me on my 
birth-day. I turned back, opened the door of her 
little room, and looked at her; but my tears fell 
on the bed-clothes, and I was afraid it would 
wake her. Half blinded, I groped down stairs. 

Just as I had gently closed the door, the case- 
ment rattled above my head. I looked up and 
there was my mother. She spoke to me, and 
when I did not answer, she cried out loud to me. 
That cry has rung in my ears ever since; ay, in 
my very dreams! 

As I hurried away I felt, I suppose, as Cain 
felt when he had murdered his brother. My 
father, my mother, and my sister had been kind 
to me; but I had been unkind to them, and in 
leaving them thus, I felt as if I were murdering 
them all. 

Had I been a robber, I could not have felt 
more guilty. But what dol say that for? I was 
robbing them of their peace. I was stealing 
that from them that the whole world could not 
make up to them; but on I went. O that I could 
bring back that hour! 

The hills look as purple as they did when I 
used to climb up them. The rooks are cawing 
among the high elm-trees by the church. f 
wonder whether they are the same rooks! Theré’s 
a shivering comes over me as I get nearer home. 
Home! I feel there is no home for me. 

Here is the corner of the hedge, and the old 
seat; but father is not sitting there. There is 
the patch of ground that my sister called her 
garden, but she is not walking in it. And 
yonder is the bed-room window; my mother 
is not looking out of it now. That cry! that cry! 
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I see how it is. There are none of them here, VITAL PHENOMENA. 

or a would not look as they do. Father dai 
wo not let the weeds grow in this fashion,}  ,, To Daimonion,”’ or the Spiritual Medium. 
nor the thatch he wee and my mother and my Its Nature Illustrated by the leery of its Uni- 
sister never stuffed that straw through the broken form Manifestation when unduly excited. In Twelve 
pa I'l. 7 how. How hollow jt) p@miliar Letters to an Enquiring Friend. By 
ds? N b ny ere ANynow. How hollow it} 7 awerse Oldfield. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
ee en pry eer PME uprated od (For sale by Zieber, and by Smith & English.) The 
a th age thew “s adver Ee Hor empty | assumptions, suggestions, and admonitions of this 
ouse, that's clear. Ten long years! How could | little volume are worthy of thoughtful considera- 
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rr: spa it to be otherwise? “I can bear hard| tion ‘The authon while admitting the facts in 
1S 





thie! and hunger and thirst! but I can’t bear} relation to what are called ‘Spiritual Rappings,” 
The el derberry is in blossom as it was when I and the whole series of like phenomena, rejects 
a , dbine ; fresl ) the idea of om agency altogether, and as- 
ran away, and the woodbine is as fresh as ever, sumes, as the cause of the surprising results 
running up to the window that my mother which are obtained, the excitement and transmis- 
oerned w call “pa beh . — yep m4 sion of nervous energy, animal spirits, vital fluid, 
tg at d —” Beard ® mile, Ut thought |. whatever else we may term the medium of 
URE es wks obidiste here! I'll cross the | Communication between soul and body—that me- 
iich-wned. and cee a ae dak these hare he} dium or fluid which runs from the brain to the 
did; but he won't know me. My cheek was | Litimates of the body, and produces actions in 
like the rose when I went away: but the sun has} ™S‘nt obedience to the willy The writer says:— 
made it of another color. How narrow the path} Less than a century ago, Franklin was first 
is between the grass! it used to be wider, at; making his noble experiments in electricity, 
least I thought so: no matter. The old sun-dial, } which proved satisfactorily to all thinking men, 
I see, is standing there yet. ; that the bolts of heaven were no supernatural un- 
The last time I was in that church, my father} controllable power, but a natural agent, which 
was with me; and the text was, «My son, hear , could be guided with an iron rod, away from our 
the instruction of thy father, and forsake not the} exposed heads. Certainly it would haye been 
law of thy mother.” Prov. i, 8. 0, what a} presumption in a mere novice in that study to have 
curse do we bring upon us when we despise God's} attempted to theorize on any phenomena wit- 
Holy Word! jnessed. Yet, bear witness, it would not have been 
My uncle lies under the yew-tree there, and he} presumption, it would have been sound discretion 
had a grave-stone. Here it is. It’s written all} and commendable boldness, if even a common 
Over now, quite to the bottom: “In memory of} observer had stepped forward in the circle of his 
Humphrey Haycroft.” But what is the name} friends, awed by the terrible peals of a thunder- 
under? «Walter Haycroft!” My father! my } Storm, and had said, “Friends, be we trustful and 
father! “And Mary his wife.” 0! my mother! } fearless; we may not explain the terrific agent 
and are you both gone? God’s hand is heavy on} rending the heavens and earth around us, but we 
me! I do feel it in my heart and soul! may be sure it is a natural agent, which we should 
And there’s another name yet, and it’s freshly} not dread.” So, too, may not the spiritual phe- 
cut: “Esther Haycroft, their daughter: aged 24.” {nomena, so mysterious and even awing, seen 
My father! my mother! and my sister! Why} around us now, be surely referred to the action 
did not the sea swallow me up when I was} of our own nervous organism, though no scienti- 
wrecked! I deserved it. What is the world to} fic explanation be attempted? 
me now! I feel, bitterly feel, the sin of disobedi-} Tables are moved by a mysterious power, when 
ence; the words come home to me now: “The } a circle of interested spectators, with a medium, 
eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to } are seated around it. But remark this, Charles. 
bt his mother, the ravens of the valley shall ; Stretch forth your arm, and grasp a heavy weight 
ick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.”} and raise it. How mighty that power put forth! 
rov. Xxx, 17. Trace it back to its origin, and how wonderful! 
But yet I recollect how my dear father and} You willed to perform that act. Instantly in your 


mother used to point us to the Lamb of God} brain, asin a Leyden jar, a neryous ‘influence 
which taketh away the sin of the world. «There } WS generated, which, coursing along your nerves 


is no refuge beside,” said my mother; ‘Christ ig} #5 0n metallic wires, entered your muscles, and 
able ond witling to save.’? f paid but little at-{ there the mere shrinking of the fibres of a little 


tention to these words once; O may I never for- Muscle, the shortening of a small cord, drew up 
get them now! , the large weight in your hand. How immeasur- 
’  j able, how unaccountable, such a power! And 
*, now think of that circle around the table. When 
An Irishman having arrived from Dublin at they first sit calmly down, no movement is seen; 
the house of a respectable merchant in the} none can be produced. But when, for a few mo- 
borough, and having left Ireland three weeks pbe- ments, in intense mental action, a nervous ener. 
fore, brought with him a basket of eggs; his} has been generated in the frame of each, until, 
friend asked him why he took the trouble to} like a circle of Leyden jars, a whole battery is 
bring eggs from Ireland to England? «Becase,” surcharged, and there are negatives as well as 
said he, “I am fond of them new laid, and 1 know positives in the circle, who can wonder if currents 
these to be so.” of nervous influence should leap over from one to 
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the other, and if tables, chairs, or anything 
else intervening, should be moved? We should 
not wonder at any phenomena which might show 
themselves under such circumstances. We should 
only fear that, like inexperienced experimenters 
in electricity, we should thoughtlessly inflict upon 
ourselves an.incurable injury. Our kind Creator 
has given me this mighty and wondrous nervous 
gig to be carefully used as the steady mover 
of my body’s machinery. If I overcharge my- 
self with it, if I strain the vital organs which 
= it, I may weaken my own energies for 
ife. 

Mysterious rappings give response to our 
thoughts, uttered or merely conceived, as we sit 
around the table. This, however, is not a new 
exhibition of what we must regard an over-excite- 
ment of our own nervous energy. These raps 
are in nature not unlike those electric crackings 
heard amid the whizzing bands of factory wheels, 
and the electric snapping heard in cold weather 
from the skin of animals when stroked, and from 
our person in drawing off a woollen under-gar- 
ment. Physiologists and ordinary historians 
have recorded numberless instances of these elec- 
tric-like shocks and reports experienced by per- 
sons of an excitable nervous temperament. 


The existence of this nervous fluid, and its 
transmission from living bodies to inanimate sub- 
stances, and action thereon, governed by the 
will, is a fact which numberless experiments 
have testified. Three or four persons surrounding 
a small, light table, can, by joining hands, and 
pointing the fingersdownward, near to, or touching 
the table, cause it, in a little while, to rise up, 
attracted by their hands; and, what is more re- 
markable, move from side to side, or in any di- 
rection, in obedience to the expressed wish of any 
one of the company. The hands are joined by 
linking the little fingers. The same curious 
result is obtained by placing the hands upon the 
table, and letting them remain there for some 
time. These are phenomena of daily production 
in hundreds of instances. Those who make the 
experiment, describe the physical sensations as 
peculiar, and resembling those produced by the 
reception of a galvanic current. Afterwards, 
they are much exhausted, as if they had parted 
with a large amount of nervous energy. 

The author of the book now referred to, gives 
many facts in ancient and modern times, and 
from among all nations—the Eastern especially— 
which illustrate his position, and closes with the 
following summing up and exhortation, which 
we earnestly commend to all who are engaged in, 
or tempted to begin these experiments:— 


It is dangerous to experiment with our own 
vital organism; especially with our nervous 
energy. The whole history of similar develop- 
ments in distant ages and nations seems to indi- 
cate that these manifestations are the working of 
our nervous organism. The whole process of their 
excitement, the character of the persons affected, 
the mode of inducing the influence by forming a 
circle of positives and negatives, the sitting in 





of the character of the responses given to the in- 
quiries made, the whole process of the excitement, 
confirms the conviction that the agent is the ner- 
vous principle. Most of all, the effect of this in- 
fluence on the persons practising it, is precisely 
that of other modes of nervous excitement. The 
poet, the orator, writing and speaking under a 
strong self-aroused enthusiasm, the raving Sibyl, 
the mesmerizer, the practiser of the spiritual 
rappings, all alike find a nervous exhaustion to 
be the result. 

Ever since these letters to you were commenced, 
Charles, other minds, studying the mysteries © 
which are now beginning to produce an alarming 
and Salem-like excitement in our community, 
have been tending to the same track of thought 
which we have been pursuing. There has just 
come from the press, for instance, a work on the 
“Philosophy of Mysterious Agents.” Though 
differing in many vital points from this author, 
we may, with Cicero, rejoice when extreme theo- 
ries meet in their practical conclusions. The 
justness of our main position, that a possible 
cause, shown by history to be conformed to uni- 
versal facts, is a practical proof that these mani- 
festations are natural,—this position is confirmed 
from Herschel, who says that ‘‘the detection of a 
possible cause must lead” either to ‘“‘a real cause”’ 
or to ‘‘an abstract law of nature.”” That these 
mysterious manifestations are ‘‘facts,’”’ that the 
experience of them depends in part on one’s ner- 
vous ‘‘organism,’”’ and that the agent through 
which they are produced is ‘‘not electricity,” but 
like it in some of its modes of action, are all inti- 
mated. The cases cited, though all of the pre- 
sent day, are selected from those examined in 
France, Germany and elsewhere, by scientific 
men; and they are all in harmony with the ex- 
tended history which it has been our chief aim to 
trace. They are manifestly the undue, the dan- 
gerous excitement of our ‘‘nervous principle.” 

Now, Charles, it is dangerous to experiment 
thus with our nervous principle. It is placed 
within us by the Creator, to be the steady, con- 
stant, and mighty, but perfectly controllable 
mover of the body, which is now the mind’s ma- 
chinery. If I use it carefully, never overcharging 
the delicate organs in which it is generated, and 
by which it is conducted through my frame, all 
will last and keep time like clock-work. Let me 
allow myself to excite this influence till it over- 
flows and escapes from my fingers, or other or- 
gans, in snaps, like electricity from the bands of 
a factory-wheel, or till it sets my arm to quiver- 
ing in ungovernable spasms, and I shall find that 
I might as safely try the experiment of over-heat- 
‘ing and over-straining a steam-boiler. Mark the 
‘invariable result of any undue mental excitement; 
and especially of a persevering attendance on the 
circles now so common in our community. On 
first entering, no impression is made upon us. 
‘Soon, however, our nervous organism begins to 
feel the general impulse. There is a magnetic 
crawling and creeping sensation in the larger 
muscles, as of the arm; till it increases as we be- 








‘ come more impressed. As we daily come in to 


fixed abstraction, during which the generated | join the circle, the influence is not felt till we 


nervous influence must accumulate in the system, 
as in an isolated Leyden jar, the correspondence 
Vor. I—No. 5. 2 


have waited for its generation; and then, every 


) time, more readily and more powerfully is it ex- 
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cited; till raps echo for us, and the table moves} in the very midst of the rising tide of the Salem 
at our will. And now the confirmed “medium” } witchcraft excitement; and see how a strong, 
cannot rid himself of the influence when away} clear mind may itself rise above and personally 
from the circle. He is nervous. All his senses} breast the rushing, careering sweep of popular 
being unnaturally acute, he naturally and neces-} excitement, while, nevertheless, the blood is 
sarily hears strange sounds, sees strange sights, } chilled with trembling anxiety for those tossed at 
and feels strange sensations. His mind being} its mercy; with whom reason and _ persuasion 
disturbed in its calm working, he cannot fix his} have utterly lost their influence, Read again that 
thoughts on his business, and he is all unsettled. } letter, Charles; for we may see its re-enactment. 








His moral affections soon feel the influence. In 
the circle intent on spiritual manifestations, reli- 
gion was all his theme; but at home he speaks 
hastily, often harshly; he feels conscious that the 
ties of his attachment to those who should be 
most dear to him are weakening; and he finds his 
impressions of duty to his family, and friends 
and neighbors growing blunted and dimmed. 
Finally, his religious nature feels the searing 
blight; his faith is all afloat, rocking and tossing; 
the anchor of his hope is broken off at the flukes; 





and driven starless and havenless by every wind 
of doctrine, even the white wings of his Chris-} 
tian charity, which once bore him to every cham- 
ber of suffering, are now riven as by a pestilen- 
tial gale. Ere he is aware, he is Jost. You would 
be surprised, Charles, to see how the most accu- 
rate students of the human mind, even the Ara- 
bian philosophers, have described the dangerous 
influence arising from these causes; ranking it as 
a diseased mental bias, as much to be guarded 
against as a tendency to pulmonary consumption. 
I would sooner experiment with my digestive or- 





Every breath may add to the tempest brewing; 
every drop will add to the dashing billow. As 
noble Brattle, with a burning pen, quoted, ‘Be- 
hold how great a matter a little fire kindleth!” 
It is a fearful responsibility to gratify one’s own 
curiosity in following up these manifestations, at 
the hazard of awakening a general tendency of 
the popular mind which soon cannot be reasoned 
with or persuaded. 

Glance again, then, Charles, over the historic 
gleanings we have gathered. Ever the same in 
their mysterious character have the manifesta- 
tions of the spiritual medium been; tables mov- 
ing, metals attracted, animals fascinated, nervous 
power controlling nervous power, secret thoughts 
wondrously telegraphed, sublime eloquence pour- 
ing from the lip and pen; all these mysteries are 
ever the same. Be sure there is a daw where 
there is uniformity; there is a science where facts 
may be classified, though not explained. Mark, 
then, the danger. Observe the exciting causes, 
and avoid them. Beware of the advice of those 
absorbed in these manifestations, that you sit in 








mental abstraction reading books on these themes 
principle;*for, the body’s derangement is less fear-} to arouse the excitement. Take the exhortation 
ful than that of the mind. I begof you, Charles,} rather of good Mr. Turrell, in the Witchcraft 
think of this, if you have yielded to craving cu-} times: ‘‘Young people now would do wisely to 
riosity in following up these experiments. Be} lay aside all their foolish books, their trifling bal- 
wise -before it is too late. lads, and all romantic accounts of dreams and 
But, what is far more important, as much so as} trances, senseless palmistry and groundless as- 
society is more important than an individual, re-} trology.’’ If affected, Charles, by these influ- 
member, Charles, that all these excitements are} ences, keep away from the circles, from the books, 
epidemics. Wide-spread excitements of a nervous} from everything that will excite it. 
nature go and come in waves, ebbing and flowing; But there is a more important view we ought 
like the tide, swelling with every breeze, and roll-} to take. It is sinful, as well as perilous, to, ex- 
ing on till they dash and break in terrific ruin.} periment with the es/ablished sources of knowledge 
Using the fearful figure of the pestilence, such} granted us by our Creator. 
men as Virgil and Tertullian describe the sweep} What injustice to ourselves, and wrong. to 
of deranging excitements in their day. Mental} others, we may be guilty of, by forgetting what 
disease, like any contagious disease, prevails) are the sources of our knowledge! ‘They are of 
when the whole atmosphere and the general con-} two kinds; and he who has the one class predomi- 
dition of the individual system is prepared for it.} nating should not distrust or condemn him in 
A whole community, like that of Paris, in the} whom the other sways the balance. We know 
days of Robespierre, may be infected with over-} what we see and others have seen, what the testi- 
mental excitement bordering on mental derange-; mony of our senses and of the senses of others 
ment. Especially is this true of that species of} bears or has borne witness to. We know, also, 
nervous excitement which leads to an oversight} what the universal, intellectual, and moral intui- 
of the link uniting matter and spirit, and to a{tions of men have agreed in as true. Two men 
conviction that the natural is supernatural. As‘of not unequal mental power may have a diffe- 
in the case of the Salem witchcraft, and a thou-:rent mental organism; the one being more moved 
sand similar scenes in other lands and ages, there} by things seen by the eye, the other by things 
is a reality in some of these manifestations which ; pondered in the mind. ‘Two men, equally shrewd 
startles observing and intelligent men, and{in detecting deception, may go to the same exhi- 
awes the less experienced. Though thinking and} bition of ‘“‘mesmerism,’’ or of the “spiritual 
learned men may themselves rest calm in the as- } manifestations.”” One may have such a nervous 
surance that the mystery is the working of the} organism as to be easily affected; and he feels, 
God of nature, yet the difficulty they have in ex-}and sees, and knows that there is a reality 
plaining their own impressions only excites the;in them; and no reasoning can convince him 
more those never accustomed to trace effects to} that what he knows to be true is false. The 
their causes. Go read, Charles, Brattle’s letter} other is unsusceptible himself of that nervous 


gans, or my blood-vessels, than with my nervous 
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excitement; or he visits ‘‘the medium,”’ perhaps, ing, for instance, to gratify my curiosity or my 
when nervous exhaustion, or derangement, pre-} vanity, a heavy weight, and thus, perhaps, dis- 
vents the nervous development, or breaks its; abling myself for life. My mind was given me 
circle, as rain, thunder, and earthquakes, dissi- | for the same and a higher end; and I dare not 
pated it in Plutarch’s day; and he goes away’ experiment with it. My religious nature was 
thoroughly convinced that it is all delusion in the given me for the highest of all ends; that I may 
believer, if it be not deception in the practiser.) know and serve and adore God forever, and that 
Both, from their point of view, are réght; both) 1 may know and do my duty to my fellow-men. 
have truth on their side; and each should remem-' How can I, then, experiment with that nature? 
ber what are the sources of knowledge to man,} Fearful has ever been the penalty of overlook- 
and should have charity for his fellow. We add) ing this responsibility, and violating this trust. 
that both are seen to harmonize when these mani-; When Paul wrote, ‘Beware, lest any man spoil 
festations are regarded as the working of the) you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
“nervous principle.” } tradition of men, after the rudiments of the 
How much knowledge should we not acquire, if; wor/d, and not after Christ,” he knew more than 
we but trusted to the sources of knowledge we} we know of the mysteries of spiritual manifesta- 
possess, and rightly used them! We have learn-} tions, and of the delusion by which they would 
ed in most matters of life to trust to the estab-} lead the mind astray. Bancroft quotes from the 
lished medium of gaining needed information. diary of Cotton Mather this entry, made after 
The man of the strongest and most cultivated) the witchcraft excitement, by which he was so 
mind is not ashamed to acknowledge his depend-; carried away:—‘‘Had temptations to Atheism, 
ence on his gardener, his watchmaker, his physi-} and to the abandonment of all religion as a delu- 
cian. They may be far inferior to him in intel-} sion.” No wonder! It is just what an observer 
lect; yet in their department they are skilled, and; of the working of minds led away by any such 
in their particular branches they are worthy to be} excitement would expect to see follow; since it 
his teachers. Now, are we qualified, by our-} always does follow. Minds that have come to 
selves, to experiment, to gather and compare} rest on specious error as truth, as Paul says, 
facts, and to decide that we have found a celes- } ‘Wax worse and worse, deceiving and being de- 
tial science, in a field where the philosophers of} ceived. ‘By allowing our intellect to get out of 
every age and land have been mining, and col-’ the path of knowledge in which our Creator has 
lecting, and arranging, and seeking to find the} made us to walk, we may wander we know not 
vein of truth which underlies and unites all that} whither; and any form of deception may seem to 
has been discovered? Surely what Cousin says of} be true. As I value my own spiritual welfare, 
mysticism, ‘It despairs of the regular processes) and as I tremble at the responsibility of mislead- 
of science,” is true of all who think to learn) ing others, I should beware how I tempt God, by 
anything new from these novelties. Having for a’ experimenting with the means He has gra- 
few days witnessed a few facts, they jump at a) ciously given me for gaining religious knowledge; 
conclusion, are sure they are looking on what the! seeking it from sources He has condemned and 
world before never saw, and rashly rush to try ; forbidden, and neglecting His sure word of pro- 
their skill in this fearful over-tasking of their ner-} phecy. 
vous energy, as heedless as a child who sets a} And now, Charles, here is a book claiming to 
factory-wheel in motion, or explodes fire-crackers; be God’s revelation. Its earliest records, far from 
in a powder-mill. They.whd learn anything by} being penned in a rude age, before science and 
such a course will be likely to learn too much; to} art and history were known, were written when 
read too fearful a lesson. Why not leave, then, } all these flourished in some respects as they never 
to men of science, the dangerous and arduous} have since. The man who penned its first five 
task, the wearing employ of making discoveries} books had a human knowledge such as no philo- 
as to mysterious powers and influences? Would; sopher of our day possesses. This surely cannot 
it be safe for you or me, Charles, to suffer our cu-} be an antiquated volume. Its second part, with 
riosity to lead us to experimenting in chemistry, } all its narratives and letters, was written when 
in manufacturing explosive gases, or working a} Roman learning and literature was at the zenith 
steam-engine? And yet, the daily practising; of its perfection. It came into comparison with 
with these mysterious manifestations of the) all the combined wisdom of the world; acquired 
spiritual medium is more hazardous to my deli-} a confidence and moral control above all the re- 
cate frame-work than tampering with retorts and} cords of ages past; and became in three centuries 
steam-pipes. Ah, leave we this experimenting to} the law of God in the world’s esteem. Unlike 
men of science, trained to the work! Let a} every other professed revelation, it has not been 
Pliny, an Agassiz, press forward first to view this , confined in the hands of interested men; but all 
agitated Vesuvius, ere we trust our young feet on} the people have it and study it for themselves. 
the quivering crust! It may be that even they} Unlike every other sacred book, the more it is 
will peril themselves in the attempt; certainly we} known the more it is revered, and the nation 
shall peril ourselves. } where it is most read is the one most completely 
Perhaps it may be wise in us if we apply these | impressed with its divine authority. And, finally, 
principles to our inquiries after red/égious truth. } (for where should we stop in such an enumera- 
Suppose that I may witness mysterious spiritual } tion?) the men most eminent in every branch 
developments, if I will seek them.. My body was} of human knowledge, a Grotius in his, a Newton 
given to be used carefully in toil for my own and} in his, a Champollion in his, a Silliman in his, a 
my family’s support; and I have no right to ex-} Lyell in his, have ever been most convin:ed 
periment with and overstrain my muscles; rais-} that the Author of their science is the Author 


‘ 
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In the whole range of our necessities, and of 


all our established sources of meeting them, in | 


the laws for securing health and wealth, a happy 


of this book; so celestial is the harmony between ‘whom God hath joined together.” And Paul 


them. 
| wards his congratulating friends with his delicate 


Cleves felt itin his inmost soul, as he turned to- 


and beautiful bride Jeaning upon his arm. 
Ah, how he watched every vibration of her 


life, and individual, social and national pros- | feelings; suddenly she had become the pulse of his 


perity, our Creator has given no guide at all to be; 
compared in its certainty with this ‘sure word of | 
rophecy.”’ ‘Io it <‘we do well to take heed.” } 
not, Charles, thirsting, famishing as you are, } 
on life’s desert pilgrimage; go not to seek for the } 
true satisfying ‘water of life’’ at those ‘broken | 
cisterns” of human wisdom, which, as the an-{ 
cients long since proved, can ‘‘hold no water.” | 
Rush not recklessly towards those deceiving 
streams, which the experience of ages has shown | 
are only the mirage fluttering over the heated | 
sands of your own mortality. Come to the; 
fountain of waters, the fountain of living waters, 
once opened in Judah. Drink here, and you 
shall never thirst! { 
( 
4 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WHITE DOVE.” $ 
( 





Rosa Lee was dressed in her bridal garments, 
and as she knelt in all the bloom of her maidenly } 
beauty, angels must have rejoiced over her; for the 
spirit of the maiden was in a heaven of love, and 

e knelt in the fulness of her joy, to pour out her ; 


¢ 
( 
¢ 


own soul. As a maiden, he had loved her with a 
wondrous éenderness and devotion. But now, as 
a wife! There was at once a new and quite dif- 
ferent relation established between them. 

Paul was so filled with this new perception of 
blessedness, that he would fain have left the gay 
company, that he might pour out the beautiful 
thought that possessed him, to gladden the heart 
of Rosa, and when he looked his wish to her, she 
smiled, and whispered to him, ‘‘Eternity is ours, 
and we are not to live for ourselves alone.’’ And 
here was anew mystery to him. She was re- 
vealed to him as another self, with power to read 
his every thought. And yet it was a better self, 
for she prompted him to disinterested acts; and 
away went the glad Paul to shower his attentions 
upon all those to whom life came not so joyously. 
And an aged grandmother, and a palsied aunt, 
almost feared that the handsome bridegroom had 
forgotten his fair bride, in his warm and kindly 
interest for them. 

Happy Paul! he had found an angel clothed in 
flesh and blood, who was forever to stand between 
him and his old, hard, selfish nature. Something 





gratitude to the Heavenly Father, that «‘seeth in {of this thought passed through his mind, as his 
secret.”? Yes, alone in her chamber, the young {eye glanced over the crowd in search of his be- 
girl bowed herself for the last time, and as the ‘loved and beautiful one. But she, on the other 
thought flashed over her mind, that when next ‘side, was quite near. He felt her soft presence, 
she should kneel in that consecrated place, it and as he turned he caught the light of her loving 


would not be alone, but that manly arms would | 
bear up her drooping form, and two voices would 
mingle as one in the holy prayer, a gushing ten- 
derness flooded the heart of the beautiful bride, 
and light as from Heaven pervaded her whole 
being, and she could only murmur, “Oh, how 
beautiful it is to love!” 

But bustling steps and voices approach; and ; 
Rosa hears one step that sends a thrill to her } 
heart. In the next moment, the maiden with the! 
rosy glow of love upon her cheek, and the heaven- 
light yet beaming in her eyes, stood face to face 
with her lover. Her eyes met his, in that calm, 





smile. 
Yes, she appreciated his self-sacrifice, and, as 


ihe gazed upon her, his delighted mind and satis- 


fied heart felt a delicious sense of the coming joy 
of the eternal future. 

And the gay bridal passed away, but its light 
and its joy seemed to overflow all the coming 
days. And Paul Cléves.at length found himself 
in that reality of which he had so often dreamed, 
and for which he had so passionately yearned. 
Yes, he was in his own quiet home, with Rosa by 
his side. 

Months had passed; he had settled into the 


confiding look of an unbounded affection, and,asher ; routine of his business, and she in that of her 
hand rested on his arm, strength seemed to flow ‘domestic life: and now it was evening. Paul had 
into her from him, and she looked serene and ‘come to his home from the labors of the day, with 
placid as pure water, that reflects the moonbeams ; a beautiful hope in his heart; for to him his home 
of heaven; and yet, her smiles came and went like | was the open-door of Heaven. He carried into it 





these same waters when their ripples sparkle in ; no hard, selfish thought, but entered it with the 


the glad sunshine. 

The bridal party moved forward to the festive 
hall, where sympathizing friends were gathered 
to greet them, as a married pair, and the heart 
of Rosa opened to the holy marriage ceremony 
with a sense of heavenly rapture. 

To her it was’as a new and beautiful revela- 
tion, when she heard the oft-repeated words, ‘In 
the beginning created He them male and female.” 
Ah, yes. It was beautiful to realize that she was 
created for her beloved Paul, and that in all the 
vast peopled universe of God, there was not 
another being so adapted to him as she was. 

Ah, this was the beautiful marriage joy, that 
earth so seldom witnesses. These were of ‘‘those 





{for Paul to come. 


certainty of blessedness, and peace, and love. 
Rosa’s heart was in her eyes, when it was time 
How carefully she foresaw his 
every want. And when she had prepared every 
thing that her active love could suggest to pro- 
mote his pleasure and comfort, then she took her 
lace at the window to watch for his coming. 
his evening watch was a beautiful time to the 
young wife, for she said, ‘‘Now, will I think of 
God, who made for me a being to love.” And at 
this time, it was always as if the great sun of 
Heaven shone upon her. 
And now, Paul passes the bridge, to which 
Rosa’s eye can but just reach. And is it not 
wonderful; Paul’s figure is distinguished, even if 
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there be many others, in the dim twilight, cross- ‘ven had come down to us, and fleeting and tran- 
ing that bridge. Ah! how well she knows his’ sient as the moment may be, its memory lives 
figure; to her it is the very form of her love. She} with us as a heavenly light, fed from above; and 
sees her whole thoughts and desires embodied in} when we realize a continued existence of the 
him. And now, he passes the corner of a pro-} harmony of thought and feeling of an ever-flow- 
jecting building, which for a time partially con- ; ing communication of pure sentiments, of kindly 
ceals him from her sight. And how her delight } affections, and of that delight in perceiving good 
increases as he approaches; the nearer he comes, } and truth in others, which makes them one with 
the more her heart opens to the Divine sun of} us,—then we have a glimpse of that Heaven to 
Heaven. She feels as if she could draw its radia-} which Abraham ascended, and in which he was 
tions down upon him. She waits at the window } ‘gathered to his people.’ 
to catch his first glad look of recognition, then} I love to read this verse, and imagine what 
she flies to the door, and no sooner is it openedand } the angels would think, if they could hear the 
closed again, than Paul clasps her to his heart, words as I read them. And, truly, although 
and presses upon her warm lips such kisses as can | angels do not hear through our gross material 
join heart to heart. } atmosphere, can they not see the image of what 
The evening meal being over, then Paul turns! we read in our minds? It is beautiful to think 
to his peculiar delight—to listening to Rosa’s} that they can; and it is pleasant to conceive how 
thoughts and feelings. All day, he hears of ‘an angelic, perfectly spiritual mind would under- 
worldly things; but with Rosa he hears of hea-} stand these words, ‘And Abraham gave up the 
venly things. Her heart feeds upon his thoughts, | ghost.’ The angels would see that the spirit of 
and assimilates them into new and graceful forms} Abraham had laid off that gross material cover- 
of feminine beauty, and Paul sits and listens, full} ing, which was not the real man—only the ap- 
of love and wonder, to his own thoughts, repro-} pearance of aman. To angels, this body, which 
duced by the vivid perceptive powers of his wife. appears to us so tangible, must be but the ghost 
For instance, this morning, Paul was reading in lof a reality, for to them the spirit is the reality. 
the Bible, as he always does to Rosa, before he} “With us, in this outer existence, the laying 
leaves for his business, and he paused on the} off of the body is death, that symbol of annihila- 
words, ‘Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and} tion; it is as if our life ceased, because we no 
died in a good old age, and full of years, } longer grasp coarse — nature. But with 
and was gathered to his people;” and he} the angels, the laying off of the body is birth; it 
remarked that in this verse there was a most} is the beginning of a beautiful, new existence. 
striking affirmation of a future existence; for} The spirit then moves and acts in a spiritual 
that Abraham being gathered to “this people,” } world of light and beauty. It no longer moves 
must imply that these people yet lived, or why} dimly in that dark, material world, which is as 
should mention be made of that fact? And now,} but a lifeless, ghostly counterpart of the living, 
in this beautiful evening hour, when Paul asked } eternal, spirit-world. 


Rosa what she had been thinking of all day, be-} <‘‘Thus, it seems to me, the angels would un- 
hold she had a whole Heaven-world to open be- 
fore him. With her arms clasped around his 
neck, and her clear, bright eyes looking into his, 
she answered— 

“Oh, Paul, I have been so happy, all day. Do 

ou remember what you told me about Abraham 
ing gathered to ‘his people,’ this morning? 
Well, I have been thinking about it, with such a 
delight in the thought of those living people, to 
whom we will be gathered after death. You left 
me with a beautiful thought, dear Paul, and it 
seemed as if the angels gathered around me, and 
told me so many more things, that I have written 
all my thoughts down.” 

“Where are they?’’ said Paul, feeling such a 
delight in the possession of these written thoughts. 
And Rosa, drawing a paper from her pocket, 
leans her cheek upon his head, and reads:— 


««¢Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died } 


in a good old age, and full of years, and was 
gathered to his people.’ How beautiful is this 
verse of the holy Word of God! It seems to open 
to us a glimpse of Heaven. 

«After death, we are told that he was ‘gathered 


derstand the words, ‘And Abraham gave up the 
ghost.’ And the words which follow would have 
for them a far different signification than to us. 
For with us ‘old age’ presents the idea of the 
gradual wasting away and deterioration of the 
powers of the body; it is the shadow from the 
darkened future, foretelling the end of life. But 
angels see the spirit advancing from one state of 
wisdom to another, and to grow old in Heaven 
must be altogether different from growing old on 
earth; and we can only conceive of a spirit as 
growing forgyer more active, intelligent and beau- 
tiful from tie Heavenly wisdom and love in which 
it developes. Imagine an angel, who has lived a 
thousand years in Heaven; his faculties must 
have all this time been perfecting and expanding 
in new powers and activities; whereas, on earth, 
the material body, in ‘three score years and ten,’ 
becomes so cumbrous and heavy, so disorganized 
‘and worn out, that the spiritual body can no 
longer act in it; hence an ‘old man, full of years,’ 
appears to the angels as one whose spirit has 
} passed through so many changes of state; conse- 
‘quently, has thought and loved so much that it 








to his people.’ What a blessed rest and enjoy-} has increased in activity, life and power, and thus 
ment comes over us, even in this world, when we’ spiritual progression must be onward to an eter- 
find ourselves with ‘our people!’ } nal youth. 

‘«‘When congenial spirits meet, all strife and; «Does it not thrill the soul with the joy of a 
contention ceases; and how each hastens to give} beautiful hope to imagine Abraham, or any 
to the other of the fulness of his thought and) loving spirit, as rising from the material to the 
feeling. Such moments in our life are as if Hea- | spiritual world, ‘full of years,’ or states of wisdom 
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and love, forever to grow young among his ‘own sealed them with a kiss. How much he had 
le?’ ‘learned from the perception of a mind that was 

‘“‘What to Abraham, now, were all of those | so wholly gentle and feminine, that its substance 
flocks, and herds, and men. servants, and maid; seemed all of love; of a love that received the im- 
servants, that had made his earthly riches? They pression only of heavenly things!—while he, 
were nothing more to him, in his new heavenly with all of his brilliant talents and masculine un- 
life, than that ghost of a body ‘he gave up.’ The derstanding, felt that his contact was with this 
only riches he could carry with him were his ' hard outer world of material facts and realities; 
spiritual riches—his powers of thinking and feel- ' and that, often times, the very density of the at- 
ing. All of his outer life was given to him to; mosphere in which his mind dwelt, obscured and 
develope these powers. All of his natural sur- clouded the delicate moral perceptions of his 
roundings were as a body to his natural thoughts | being. 
and feelings, in which they might grow to the; But Rosa saw above him, and revealed to him 
full stature of a man, that he might become ‘full; those beautiful inner truths that were to give 
of years,’ or states. ; form and character to his outer life. ¥es; Paul 

«And thus to us is given a natural world; and had uncongenial brothers and sisters, and his 
its duties and ties are all important, for within } more refined tastes and pursuits would have led 
the natural thought and feeling, the spiritual; him away from them. But Rosa, with her 
thought and feeling grows, as does the soul in its; womanly tact and grace and lovingness, led him 
material body. And like as the soul ever feels out from the mists of selfishness, into the halo 
within itself a separate existence, higher, and of a more genial and beautiful light, and he felt 
above that of its material organization, so also) his heart grow warm with an inexpressible love. 
does ‘the spiritual thought and feeling realize} ‘‘Ah, Rosa,” he said, ‘‘there comes over me a 
itself in its world of natural thoughts and affec-; new and more beautiful perception of the holy 
tions; it sighs to be gathered to its ‘own people,’; marriage relation; and, like another Adam, I 

éven while it loves its natural ties. And, now} realize that an Eve is created for me from my 
and then, it has beautiful glimpses of the conso-} own breast. My thought grows so diving in you, 
ciation of spirits according to spiritual affinities. } Rosa,—this morning, so unconsciously, was 

“The love of the spirit, thus warmed into life,}taken from me but a dry rib, and now God 
should descend into its ,natural ties. Unconge-; grants to me this beautiful Eve! Ah, Rosa, my 
nial brothers and sisters are often thrown to-) heart is so full of gratitude for the beautiful gift 
gether and bound by the most indissoluble natu-} of your thoughts to me,—I realize so fully that 
ral ties. We should cultivate these natural} you are a ‘help meet for me.’ ”’ 
affections and family ties, as types of the beau-} Happy Rosa! She gazed into Paul’s eyes and 
tiful spiritual consociations of Heaven. } caressed him with her soft touches, and said— 

‘Our spirit must grow in the constant exercise} ‘‘Oh, Paul, Paul! when I look at you, and 
of natural affections, or we can have no capacity ) think that some day you will be an angel of Hea- 
‘for the spiritual. If, in this world, we live mo-, ven, and that I will see your glorious, spirit- 
rose, ungenial lives, crushing down the budding} beauty, my heart is so happy; for then I can 
affections, and the active thoughts springing from | feel, dear Paul, that our love stretches far away 
them, can we ever be angels? No, assuredly } beyond this world and this life; and if I love you 
not; for the angels are like the Heavenly Father, so much here, what will it be when I see you in 
in whose light of love they live. They delight to; the beautiful heavenly light?” 
do good to every created being, whether good or} Paul smiled. 
evil. They would not, and could not, recognize; ‘Your fancy is dreaming of what I will be; 
an evil person as a congenial spirit, but for the} and can you not dream for me, of how bright and 
sake of awakening in him some spark of a beau-; beautiful my Rosa will be in that heavenly 
tiful love, a disinterested thought and affection; ; light?” 
they would crown his whole life with loving; ‘Ah, yes,” said Rosa, ‘‘that too is pleasant, 
kindness and tender compassion. true, hea-} for I love to be beautiful, dear Paul, for your 
venly angel could be happy in the effort to do) sake; and to-day I was thinking of how happy I 
good to the most fallen human spirit; and should) should make you—not I, but the Lord will make 
not we imitate them, that we may be as one of) you happy, dear Paul, through me; and is not 
them, one in thought and feeling with them? ; that a beautiful thought—that it is God loving us 

“To love!—love with our every power of being through each other?” 

—is the only eternal reality. From love springs; How holy love grew at once to Paul, though at 
thought; and thought and affection are the flesh’ first he did not see this beautiful truth as clearly 
‘and blood of the spirit. The spirit grows upon} as did Rosa. But she went on, in her loving 
what it feeds, as does the body upon its material} way, and very soon she raised him into that 
fodd; and to stint the spirit of its food, is a sad) inner sunshine in which she dwelt, and then he 
‘detriment to our after-life. } saw it all clearly, for she said— 

‘*A perception of the heavenly life should arouse } “You know, dear Paul, that we read in the 
us to'a power of loving every human being that’ Bible that ‘God is a sun, and that He is the foun- 
‘we céme in contact with, and make us realize) tain of life,’ and thus all life flows from Him into 
that to /ove and serve, is the happiness of angels,} us, just as in the tiny flowers upon the earth 
and the principle which conjoins men and angels ; comes the warm living ray of the material sun, 
to God.” : developing in them beautiful colors and odors— 

When the last word was breathed, as it were’ so the life-ray from God fills us with warm 
in a soft, holy brightness, from Rosa’s lips, Paul | affections. We are but dead forms—the power 
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and the lifeis in Him, and if we were cut off from 
Him, how could we love each other?” 

Paul was convinced, and did not fail to make 
Rosa realize the Heaven-derived life and power 
that was in him. And as they kneeled together 
in their evening devotions, and Paul clasped his 
wife in his arms, how clearly he felt the in- 
fluence of that Divine sun upon his soul, filling it 
with a gushing, yearning tenderness for his be- 
loved and beautiful one; and how fervently he 
prayed that the light might grow in her, and 
through her descend to him. Beautiful are the 
prayers of such loving hearts, for the inner door 
of their existence then opens, and the great King 
of Glory enters in, and they are in the Lord, and 
the Lord is in them. 

Yes, Paul had found a wife—not an external 
type or shadow of one to mock and vex his soul 
with an unsatisfactory pretence, but a most 
blessed and eternal reality. He was married not 
only in the sight of men, but before God and the 
angels. And the heart of Rosa responded to his 


¢ 
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mind as truly and unfailingly as his heart beat 
to the breath of his lungs. She was as his inner | 
life, and he felt himself strong to guard and pro- ; 
tect her as he would his own existence. She had 
become one with him, and henceforth there was 
no separate existence for these two. 
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thinking all day how happy the angels must be 
to have my little Paul with them. It seemed to 
me that I could see them adorning him with 
heavenly garments, and I could see his happy 
smile; and I was glad that he was no longer op- 
pressed by his weak, earthly body. Yes, he is 
now a blessed angel in Heaven, and is it not 
beautiful, dear Paul, that we have given an angel 
to Heaven?” 

Thus was the earth-sorrow turned to a heavenly 
joy. And though other children were born to 
Paul and Rosa, yet their chief delight in them 
was, that they were to be angels in Heaven. 
How often Rosa said, ‘Paul, they are the chil- 
dren of the Lord—not ours; only we have the 
loving work to teach them for Heaven.” 

Through Rosa, Paul realized this beautiful 
truth, and earnestly strove to impart truth to 
the tender and impressible minds of his children; 
he presented it to them in the most beautiful and 
attractive forms. But it was Rosa that made 
them love it and live in it; it was the teachings of 
the father that fell like ‘golden grains” in the 
earth of their minds; but it was the gentle, never 
ceasing culture of the mother, that caused it to 
spring up into the sunshine of Heaven, and bear 
the fruit of kind and loving actions. When Paul 
saw this, he felt himself a man in the true sense 


_ So serenely and lovingly flowed their life in its iof the word; one, who could perform the highest 
interior light and beauty, that cares and anx- ‘uses in life, without being clogged and thwarted 


ieties seemed scarce to touch their states. True, } 
these came to them in the guise of those calami- 
ties and disappointments, that so often sweep as 
the destructive tornado over the lower lives of the 
earth-loving children of men. But as_ their } 
affections were spiritual, they were not wounded } 
by the earth-sorrows. There treasures were 
laid up above, where ‘‘moth and rust doth not 
corrupt.” Paul realized this when he saw Rosa 
hold her dead baby in her arms and smile through 
her tears. And yet this was her “little Paul” ! 
that she loved with such an intense delight and } 
devotion; because in him, all the day long, she { 
saw that wonderful life of God manifested in such 
an heavenly innocence and purity, as in a tiny | 
image of her own Paul. Yet, when the spirit of 
the child was gone, she adorned the clay form in 
‘ which it had dwelt, with such loving care, and 
laid it in its little coffin, that her hand might 
serve it to the very last, and then turned and 
rested her head in the bosom of her husband as a 
wounded bird in its downy nest... 

Paul’s love seemed to lift her to the Heaven to 
which her baby had gone; and when, after a tew 
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by the want of concert in action by his partner in 
life. Thus itis that a harmony of thought and 
feeling produces a harmony in action. 

And how elevated and noble became all the 
ends of Paul’s life! It was Rosa that elevated 
and refined them, and directed them Heaven- 
ward. It was beautiful to see how she could 
draw down the light of Heaven into all the 
outer life. Every thing on earth seemed to her 
but the symbol of something in Heaven. And 
when Paul once gave her money, she thanked 
him with such a grateful warmth of affection, 
that he laughingly asked her, if she loved money, 
that she was so grateful for it. She answered, 
«Yes, Paul; I love your money, because you have 
worked for it; and when you give it to me, it 
seems to our outer life what truth is to our inner 
life. If you gave me no truth, I could not adorn 
your inner life with love; and if.you gave me no 
money, I could not adorn your outer life with 
good. I could not alone attain either money or 
truth. I should be very poor, dear Paul, both 
spiritually and naturally, without you. But you, 
as a husband, bring me truth and money. With 
the first I call the angels around you; with the 








days, she urged him to leave her and go to his i 
office where his duties called him, Paul feared {second i call earthly friends around you; and 
that she would feel lonely, and would fain have, thus, both your inner and outer life are made 
staid beside her. But she said— ‘glad and warm and genial.” 

“No, dear Paul; I shall never be alone again;; And Paul knew this; for his home was beauti- 
the spirit of the child will be with me; it is so; ful,—a feminine taste and tact reigned through 
beautiful to have loved him on earth, for now I ;it, and Rosa’s diffusive charity made him the 
can love him in Heaverl.” And so Paul left her, ‘ centre of a circle to whom he dispensed not only 
not as one in a dark land of sorrow, but floating , earthly goods, but the noble thoughts of his large 
in a world of light and love. And how eagerly / understanding. And Paul realized that while he 
he hastened back to his. gentle, stricken dove, ; guided all things by his wisdom, given to him of 
and folded her to his heart, as though he would | God, that Rosa was as the motive Basa to his 
shield her from all sorrow. But he scarce found existence. Her influence pervaded his eye 
a sorrow; she was all light and joy, and said— i thought and feeling, and while it made his life 

“Qh, Paul, I am so happy, for I have been ; upon earth so full and perfect, it allied him to 
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Heaven; and thus he beld her in his house and 
heart as the Holy of holies. 

Happy is the earth if it have one pair of such 
married ones, for through such, the Spirit and 
life of God descend upon the earth, and bind it 
to Heaven. But blessed, yea most blessed will 
be the earth when it has many such, for then, the 
heavenly sunshine will flood the whole earth 
with its light and glory, and the Lord, who is 
the centre and source of this glorious Sun, will 
see His image reflected, in its mercy and tender 
beauty, in the lives of the dwellers upon earth, 
even as it now is seen by Him in those of the 
dwellers in Heaven, and thus will the ‘‘kingdom 
of God” come upon earth ‘as it is in Heaven.” 


| 





THE COLD WATER FANATIC. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


“Come, Parker,” said a young man named} 
Franklin, ‘‘there’s to be a temperance meeting 
over at Marion Hall. Don’t you want to hear the 

king?” 

“No, I believe not,” was answered indiffe- 
rently, “I have little fancy for such things.” 

“Sturgess is in town, and, I am told, will 
make an address.” 

“T heard him once, and that was enough for 
me,” replied Parker. ‘‘He’s a cold water fanatic.” 

This was said in a group of half-a-dozen men, 
most of whom were strangers to Parker. Some 
of these looked at each other with knowing 
glances. Here a separation took place, and the 
different parties moved away. 

“I think you had better go with me,” said 
Parker’s friend, who still kept in his company. 
“If Sturgess is a little enthusiastic in the cause, 
he is yet a very interesting speaker. Perhaps he 
may say something that will set even you to 
thinking.” 

“I’m not a drunkard,” returned Parker. 

“No; still, you are not beyond the reach of 
danger. No man is, who daily gratifies a desire 
for a glass of brandy.” 

“Don’t you think I could do without it?”’ 

“Certainly; you could do without it now.” 

“Why do you say now so emphatically?” 

“Now, means at the present time.” 

“Well?” 

“T cannot speak for the future. You are not 
ignorant of the power of habit.” 

“Upon my word! you are complimentary. 
Then you really think me in danger of becoming 
a drunkard?” 

«Every young man, who takes daily a glass of 
brandy, is in that danger.” 

“¢You really think so?” 

‘‘Most assuredly! How are drunkards made? 
‘You know the process as well as I do. Every 
mighty river has its beginning in a scarcely no- 
ticed stream. Ask the most besotted inebriate 
for the history of his fall, and you will find a part 
of that history running parallel with your own at 
the present time.’ 

«You are serious, as I live,” said Parker, forc- 
ing a smile. 

“Tt is hardly a matter for jest. But, come! 
Go with me to hear this cold water fanatic, as 





you call him. You have no other. engagement 
for the evening. Now, that your thoughts have 
been turned upon the subject of a daily glass of 
brandy, it may be as wel for you to hear some- 
thing further as to the consequences of such a 
habit. A wise man forseeth the evil and hideth 
himself.” 

“But the fool,—why don’t you finish the quo- 
tation, Franklin?” 

«That is needless. Its application you fully 
understand. You will go with me?” 

= will; as you seem so earnest about the mat- 
ter. 

And so Parker went to Marion Hall, which he 
found crowded. After some difficulty in pro- 
curing a seat, he made out to get one very near 
to the platform, upon which was seated the pre- 
sident and secretary of one of the temperance 
associations in the place, with two or three others, 
who were to act as speakers. One of these latter 
was a man past the prime of life. His hair was 
thin and gray, and his face lean and withered; but 
his dark, restless eyes showed that within was an 
active mind and quick feelings. This was Stur- 
gess, the individual before referred to. After the 
usual preliminaries, necessary on such occasions, 
he arose to address the meeting. For some time 
he stood with his eyes moving through the au- 
dience. All was hushed to profound silence; 
and there was a breathless expectation through- 
out the room. The speaker’s usual style was 
impulsive. He was more given to declamation 
than argument; generally carrying his hearers 
with him by the force of strong enthusiasm. 

“My friends,”’ he at length said, in a low, sub- 
dued, yet thrillingly distinct voice. His manner, 
to those who had before listened to him, was so 
different from what was expected, that they felt a 
double interest in the speaker, and bent forward, 
eager to catch every word. 

“My friends,” he repeated, ‘a little over half 
an hour ago, an incident occurred which has so 
checked the current of my thoughts and feelings, 
that I find myself in a state better fitted for the 
seclusion of my chamber, than for public speak- 
ing. Itis a weakness, I know; but even the 
best of us are not at all times able to rise above 
our weaknesses. I was conversing with a friend 
in the midst of a group of men, some of whom 
were unknown to me, when one of the latter 
proposed to an acquaintance whom he called by 
name, an attendance upon this meeting. ‘I have 
no fancy for such things,’ was answered. ‘Stur- 
gess is to speak,’ was advanced as an argument. 
‘He’s a cold water fanatic,’ said the young man, 
with a sneer.” 

There was the most perfect stillness throughout 
the room. All eyes were fixed upon Sturgess, 
whose low, subdued tone of voice, so unusual for 
him, made a marked impression on the audience. 
He stood, for some moments, again silent, his eye 
searching everywhere. 

«Jf, he resumed, in the same low, half-sad, 
impressive voice, ‘‘that young man were here to- 
night, I would feel it a duty, as well as a privi- 
lege, to tell him why I have become what he calls 
a cold water fanatic.—why I let forth my whole 
soul in this cause—why I am at times over-en- 
thusiastic—why I am, probably, a little intempe- 
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rate in my crusade against the monster vice that 
has desolated our homes and robbed us of the 
sweet promise God once gave us in our children.” 
_ The speaker’s voice had trembled,—but now 
it was lost ina sob. Ina moment he recovered 
himself and went on, still in the same low, 
searching tones: 

“In the sweet promise of our children. Where 
are they? I look all around this large audience. 
There sits an old friend; and there, and there. 
Like mine, their heads are blossoming for eternity. 
Long years ago,’we started side by side on the 
journey of life. We had our wives and our little 
ones around us then. Where are they now?” 

Another long pause and deep silence followed. 
The dropping of a pin could have been heard in 
that crowded assembly. 

“When my thoughts go wandering back to 
that olden time,’’ resumed the speaker, ‘and I 
see, in imagination, the bright hearth-fire, now 
extinguished, and hear, in imagination, the glad 
voices of children, now hushed forever; and when 
I think of what caused this sad change, I do not 
wonder that I have been all on fire, as it were: 
that I have appeared to some a mere cold water 
fanatic. 

“I wish that young man were here to-night; 
and, perhaps, he is here. I will, at any rate, take 
his presence for granted, and make briefly my 
address to him. ' 

‘*You have called me, my young friend, a cold 
water fanatic. If you had said enthusiast, I 
would have liked the term better. But, no mat- 
ter—a fanatic let it be. And what has made me 
so? I-will draw for you a picture. 

“There is a small, meagrely-furnished room in 
the third story of an old building. The time is 
winter; and on the hearth burns a few pieces of 
pine wood, that afford but little warmth. Three 
persons are in that room—a mother and her two 
children. The mother is still young: but her 
thin, sad, suffering face, tells a story of poverty, 
sickness, and that heart-sorrow which dries up 
the Mn fountains of life. A few years previously, 
she had gone forth from her father’s house, a happy 
bride, looking down the open vista of the future, 
and seeing naught but joy and sunshine. She 
clung to her husband as confidingly as the vine 
clings to the oak; and she loved him with all the 
fervor and devotion of a pure, young heart. Alas! 
that a shadow so soon fell upon her path; that 
love’s clinging tendrils were so soon torn away! 

“She is still young. Look upon her, as she 
moves with feeble steps about her room. Ah! 
into what a depth of misery she has fallen! 
Where is her husband?—he who so solemnly 
swore to love, cherish and keep her in sickness 
and in health? The door has opened! He en- 
ters,—gaze upon him! No wonder an expression 
of pain and disgust is on your countenance; for a 
miserable drunkard is before you. No wonder 
the poor wife’s pale cheek grows paler, nor that 
the sadness of her face changes into a look of an- 
guish. Hark! He has greeted her with an angry 
word. He staggers across the room, and, in doing 
so, throws over that little toddling thing on her 
way to meet him. The mother, with an excla- 











angrily aside with his strong arm; and she has 
fallen—fallen with her head across a chair! 

“The fall, my friends, proved fatal. A week 
after that unhappy day, I stood by the grave of 
one, who had been to me the best and most loving 
of children!”’ ’ 

The speaker’s voice faltered. But he recovered 
himself, and went on: “A few years before, I gave 
my child, dear to me as the apple of an eye, into 
the keeping of one I believed to be kind, noble- 
hearted and faithful. He was so then—yes, I will 
still say this. But the demon of Intemperance 
threw upon him her baleful glances, and he be- 
came changed. And sucha change! The scene 
I have pictured took place in a far-off city, whi- 
ther my child had been taken. Alas! the poor 
child did not die in my own arms. I was sum- 
moned too late. Only the sad pleasure of gazing 
upon her wasted cheeks, white as marble, and 
icy-cold, remained to me.” 

The old man could no longer suppress his emo- 
tions. Tears gushed over his face, and he wept 
aloud. Few dry eyes were in that assemblage. 

“Ts it any wonder,” resumed Sturgess, after he 
had again recovered the mastery of his feelings, 
“that [am a cold water fanatic? Methinks, if 
the young man to whom I have referred, had 
passed through a sorrow like this, he, too, would 
have been an enthusiast—a fanatic, if he will— 
in the cause of temperance. He, too, would have 
proclaimed from the streets and the house-tops, in 
highways and by-ways, his mission of reform 
and regeneration. But let me say to him, and to 
all like him, that prevention is better than cure, 
—that it is easier to keep sober than to get sober, 
easier to give up the daily glass at twenty-two or 
twenty-five, than at thirty or forty. These 
drinking habits gain strength more rapidly than 
others, from the fact that they vitiate the whole 
system, and produce a diseased vital action. 

“A cold water fanatic!—perhapsI am. But 
have I not had cause? Ten years ago, a youth 
of the brightest promise stepped confidently up- 
wards, and set his foot on the firm earth of man- 
hood. He had education, talents, industry, and 
good principles. But he lacked one element of 
safety—he had not a deeply-fixed antagonism to- 
wards all forms of intemperance:—indeed, like 
the young man to whom I have before referred, 
he rather regarded the advocates of temperance 
as fanatics. - And he was not so much to blame 
on this account, for his own father, in whom he 
confided, kept liquors in his side-board, used them 
himself, and set them out in mistaken hospitality 
before his friends. Well, this young man went 
on well for a time; but, sad to relate, a change 
was apparent in a few years. His frequent visits 
to taverns brought him into contact with danger- 
ous companions. Drinking was followed by its 
usual consequences, idleness; and the two united 
in speedily working his ruin. 

‘“«My friends,”—the speaker was again visibly 
excited,—“‘one night, two years ago, I was re- 
turning home from a visit to a neighbor. It was 
dark, for heavy clouds obscured the sky, and 
there were all the indications of a rapidly ap- 
proaching storm. Presently, lightning began to 


mation, springs forward to save her child from} gleam out, and thunder to roll in thedistance. I 
harm. See! The drunken wretch has thrust her} was, perhaps, a quarter of a mile from home, 
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when the rain came down ina fierce gust of wind. 
The darkness was now so intense, that I could 
not see five paces ahead; but, aided by the light- 
ning, I obtained shelter beneath a large tree. I 
had been there only a few moments, when a hu- 
man groan came upon my ears, chilling the blood 
back to my very heart. “The next flash enabled 
me to see, for an instant, the prostrate form"of a 
man. He lay close to my feet. I was, for the 
time, paralyzed. At length, as flash after flash } 
rendered the figure momently visible, and groan 
after groan awoke humane feelings, I spoke 
aloud. But, the only answer was that continued 
moan, as one in mortal agony. I drew nearer, 
and bent over the prostrate body. Then, by the 
lightning’s aid, I knew it but too well. It was, 
alas!—that of the unhappy young man I have 
mentioned—my own son! 

“oT took him in my arms,” continued the old 
man, in a faltering voice, after another pause, in 
which the audience bent forward with manifesta- 
tions of intense interest, ‘and with a strength 
given at the time, carried him home. I was, 
from the moment of recognition, unconscious of} 
storm or darkness. Alas! when I laid him upon 
his own bed, in his own room, and looked eagerly 
down into his face, that face was rigid in death. 
If Iam acold water fanatic, friends, here is my 
apology. Is it not all-sufficient?”’ 

And he sat down, amid low murmurs of feeling. 

For a time the silence of expectation reigned 
throughout the room. Then one of the audience 
stood up in his seat, and every gaze was turned 
toward him. It was the young man, Parker. 
Fixing his eyes upon the still disturbed counte- 
nance of the speaker, he said, slowly and dis- 
tinctly: 

“Yes, the apology is more than sufficient. I 
take back the words unwisely spoken. With 
such an experience, a man may well be pardoned 
for enthusiasm. Thanks! my venerable friend, 
not only for your rebuke, but for your reminis- 
cence. I never saw my danger as I see it now; 
but, like a wise man, foreseeing the evil, I will} 
hide myself, rather than pass on, like the fool, 
‘and be punished. This night I enlist in your 
cold water army, and I trust to make a brave 
soldier.” 

Parker sat down, when instantly a shout 
went up that startled the far-off, slumbering 
echoes. Sturgess, yielding to the impulse of his 
feelings, sprung from the stage, and grasping the 
young man’s hand, said in a voice not yet restor- 
ed to calmness— 

‘«My son!—born of love for this high and holy 
cause; I bless you! Stand firm! Be a faithful 
soldier! Our enemies are named legion; but we} 
shall yet prevail against them.” 

Here drop we the curtain of our, narrative. 
Parker, when the hour of cool reflection came, 
saw no reason to repent of what he had done. } 
He is now a faithful soldier in the cold water } 


) 
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y: 

If we knew all that some advocates of tempe- 
rance have suffered, we might well pardon an en- 
thusiasm that, at times, seems to verge on fana- 
ticism. They have felt the curse—they have en- 
dured the pain—they know the monster vice in 
every phase of its hideous deformity. No, we 











need not wonder at their enthusiasm; the wonder 


) should rather be, that it is not greater.—Sons of 


Temperance Offering for 1853. 
A MOTHER'S THOUGHTS, 


ON SEEING THE PICTURE OF A BELOVED CHILD, 
PAINTED AFTER HIS DEATH. 





Methought ye told me the pale Angel came 
And bore my boy away!—that here, no more 


} On his beloved form mine eyes would rest! 


How can I look on this, and make him dead! 
Those same dark, lustrous eyes, that oft looked up 
So earnestly to mine, still on me rest! 

The soft brown hair, my hand oft parted o’er, 
That fair, high brow—the same bright cheek and 


lip— 
The dimpled hands, and tiny arms, oft, farown 
Caressingly around me,—c// are here! 
Will not those lips soon part and call, “My 
mother??? 
And shall I not again hear his glad voice 
Ring through our home, as in the days gone by? 


Ah! vain, delusive dream! Do I not know 

That he, my child, dwelleth on earth no more! 

Have I not given that loved form to the tomb! 

Seen the fair head, oft pillowed on my breast, 

Laid down, alas! to mingle with the earth? 

Tis but thy pictured lineaments, dear one, 

That meet my eye,—only the semblance true 

Of the fair garment thy pure spirit wore; 

I gaze upon it and recall the days, 

Forever gone, when thou wert with me here,— 

Bethink me of the many joys thou gave— 

The many hours thy presence hath beguiled— 

Of all thy artless, loving, winning ways, 

*Till my full heart throbs wildly in its grief, 

And tears bedim my sight. Can I forbear 

To mourn our parting, loved one, even tho’ brief? 

Are there not ties twined round the mother’s 
heart 

That Death can never loose? 


I know that thou hast joined 
The innumerable throng of spotless ones, 
Gathered from earth to the bright spirit-land! 
Oh, say, will Love deep as my owm heart knows, 
As strong, as deathless, ever guard thee there, 
And to thy untaught mind, the sacred lore 
Of Heavenly Wisdom, Truth, and Love impart? 
Wilt thou a ministering angel be 
To beings that were dear to thee, on earth?— 
Whispering sweet peace to their now troubled 
hearts— 
Prompting to thoughts and words, and deeds of 
love— 
Drawing their earth-bound feet to walk with thee, 
The bright celestial road that Jeadeth to 
The presence of the Lamb? 


If such thy destiny, 
Thy high employ, I would not lure thee back, 
To tread again earth’s shadowy vale of sin; 
Rather, oh! Father, let me seek Thy aid 
Submissively to bear Thy chastening rod— 
Meekly to wait mine own appointed time, 
Then, join him there! 


Low anps, 1852. ELOUISE. 





True delicacy discovers itself in little things; 
though, indeed, what we call trifles are not 
always so insignificant. 
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HOME LIGHTS AND HOME |thinking of me, as you do when you have » cent 
ms ‘to spare, and spending it in things I could very 

SHADOWS. i well do without. A tear came to the eye of the 

mother, which was answered by one in that of 





BY LINA BELL, 





In a small, neat house, in a quiet, clean street, 
just back of a fashionable one, sat an old lady, 


the daughter, which hastily brushing away, she | 
said— 
«You work as hard as I do, mother, and what 





> 


at a work-table. She had laid a piece of work {you get is yourown. If I can do more than 
neatly folded on the table, and, glancing from { you, I am younger, and have been always used 
the clock to the door, seemed to be expecting ;to it. You do as much as you can, and I do no 
some one. The door opened, and a girl entered. { more.” 

She was tall and very slender. Her hair and; How pleasantly that day passed to Sallie, and 
eyes were black, and her complexion usually pale ; how cheerfully she sewed, those only can know 
and sallow. But now her face was radiant{ to whom indulgence in articles to please the taste 
with pleasure; her eyes were glistening, and her} was as rare as to her.. For its demands to some 
dark cheek had a tinge of red. A smile was on} natures are as really a want as the gratification 


her lip, which called forth a responsive one from jof hunger. The love of the beautiful was a part 


her mother, as she said— 

“QO, mother, I have treated myself to one of 
the prettiest things in the world. Only guess. 
Well, you can’t. ‘Then I will tell you. A beau- 
tiful white camilla. It was only fifty cents,— 
think what'a bargain.” 

The mother smiled and said, “I don’t know 
whether it is a bargain or not, Sallie; for I don’t 
know the value of flowers, not being able to buy 
them.” 

“But I do, mother; for I never go to market, 
but I stop at the flower-stands, and gaze at them 
as long as I have time to spare. It does me so 
much good to look at the beautiful things. I 
think it improves me, for I can make a dress so 
much prettier after looking at them. Indeed, the 
idea of that trimming which I put on Miss Hart- 
ley’s dress, and for which she gave me two dol- 
lars more than I asked, came to me while I was 
looking at some beautiful leaves in the market. 
I never asked the price of the flowers, because I 
could not buy them, but I could. hear the man 
tell his customers, and he has always asked a 
dollar or more for one the size of this. To-day, 
I thought I would price a small one that he had, 
and if he would take fifty cents for it, buy it. 1! 
thought I could afford that, after getting so much | 
more than I expected for Miss Hartley’s dress. 
The little one had only two buds on it. The 








of the being of that young girl; then how exqui- 
site the gratification of this long-craved indul- 
gence! And as the flowers bloomed, one after an- 
other, their opening was watched with the great- 
est delight by Sallie, All had bloomed but one, 
and she loved that last bud, if possible, more 
than all the rest—it was the last she would have 
for a year. She wished she could make it open 
more slowly, that she might enjoy its beauty 
longer. But open it would, and the pearly bud 
was just breaking through its green cOver, when 
she received orders to make a party dress for a 
very fashionable young married lady, who had 
heard of the young dressmaker’s taste. It was 
her first order, and Sallie was very anxious to 
please her, having heard from the lady, who had 
recommended her work, that it was very difficult 
todo so. With great exertion she finished the 
dress, and took it home at the hour required. 
When she entered the house, she was sent to the 
dressing-room of the lady. 

‘Why did you not bring the dress home 
sooner?’’ she said, impatiently. “It is almost 
time I was dressed; and suppose it does not fit?” 

“T did not expect to get it finished sooner, 
Madam; you remember this is the hour I pro- 
mised it; I brought it the minute I put the last 
stitch. I think it will fit you.” 

The lady took the dress and examined it criti 








man asked me if I was fond of flowers. I told {cally, and with every disposition to find fault 
him yes, and wanted to buy a camilla, but did { with the work, but could not. She feared it was 
not think I would go higher than half a dollar. {‘‘a world too wide in the waist.” But no, it fit- 
He took this elegant large one, with nine buds, } ted exactly, and she allowed some of the cloud to 
and said I should have it for that price, although ‘pass from her fair young face. 

he had never sold one so full of buds for less than; | When Sallie found the dress fitted, she left Mrs. 
a dollar and a half or two dollars. I was so} Howard trying on one head-dress after another, 
pleased, I hardly could thank him. He under- ‘and unable to make up her mind which to wear. 
stood why I could not, and said he loved his ; Jewels, feathers, lace—nothing suited, when the 
flowers, and was always pleased when they fell {idea of a white camilla presented itself, as she 
into hands that would care for them. But you ‘remembered the half-opened one she had seen on 
shall see my beauty.” } the window of Sallie’s little parlor. She sent a 

She brought it in, holding it in the light, and | servant in great haste for it. , 

calling her mother’s attention to the dark glossi-} Sallie had arrived at home with her cheeks 





ness of the leaves, and the size of the buds. ; glowing from the haste she had made in walking, 
. You don’t think it was extravagant, do you, as it was late. Her mother had supper ready 
mother?” said she, earnestly. {waiting for her. The little room looked very 


“Not at all, my darling. Iam delighted that ; cheerful as she entered with a smile on her lips, 
you have got the flower, and have enjoyed it so; that her mother’s responded to the instant their 
much already. You work hard, and have too few ; eyes met. 
pleasures for me to object to so innocent a use of | " ‘‘It suited, of course, I see by your looks.” 

a little of what you earn. I wish you would; “O, yes. Perhaps people have not taken pains 





gratify more of your tastes, and not ‘always be {to please Mrs. Howard, and that may be the rea- 
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son why she is considered so particular. She has 
& great many dresses to make, and has promised 
me the work. I am glad to have got such a cus- 
tomer, for her work is the kind I like best, and 

_ She pays a reasonable price for it. It takes al- 
most as much time to make a calico dress as a 
silk one, and I only get half a dollar for it. I 
think, from the kind of work I am getting now, 
we will be very comfortable this winter; don’t 
you, mother?” 

_ Just as she said this, and was in the act of sit- 
ting down to the little table, a»rap came to the 
door. It was the servant for her flower—her 
last flower! An indignant refusal rose to her lips, 
as she thought of the room she had left, strewn 
with ornaments of the most costly description, 
and her solitary flower coveted and asked for by 
the mistress of that profusion. It was a shame, 
and she was going to say so, when a thought of 
the consequences from the loss of work came to 
her mind, as the servant said she must send it, 
as his mistress was waiting. She went sadly 
and cut it from the plant, took one lingering look, 
while a tear fell on the flower as she handed it to 
the man. One long year must pass before she 
would have another! And this flower was thus 
taken by a woman to minister to her vanity from 
that poor girl, who dare not refuse her, for fear of 
want, and to whose heart it was dear as the only 
form of the beautiful she could gaze on, and call 
herown. It was a shame. 

But Mrs. Howard did not know how much she 
loved it. Then she was no true woman,—she 
knew it was hers, and was beautiful—her only 
one—how could she help loving it? 

Poor Sallie sat sadly down to the table, in vain 
striving to conceal her grief from her mother. 
She eat no supper, and the tears would come. 


DIALOGUES FOR THE YOUNG. 


BY E. KENNEDY. 
THE INFATUATION OF CORNWALLIS. 


Tommy. Do you think, a, that the people 
of 1776 would have ever sat their inkapen 
dence if Providence had not helped them? 

Papa. Perhaps not; perhaps there are no bless- 
ings to be had separate and apart from the favor 
and assistance of God by His special Providence. 

T. Is it true, as I have read, that the bullets 
wouldn't hit Washington? 

P. I recollect there was such a story told by 
an old Indian, who declared that he had fired at 
the Chief eighteen times and never hit him once; 
but Idon’t know that we ought to credit so ex- 
travagant a story as this. Though it is certain 
that Washington was never wounded in battle. 

T. And the fog that Sheltered the Americans 
in the retreat from Long Island,—I’m sure that 
looked very much like a particular instance of 
God’s help. 

P. Yes it did, and it has often been referred 
to as such; but I hardly know a more signal 
occasion of such Providential aid than the infatua- 
tion of one of the British commanders, Lord Corn- 








T. Please to tell me about it. 

P. Iwilldoso. On the second of July, 1776, 
only two days before the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was signed, the British army, numbering 
twenty-five thousand men, landed upon the beach 
not very far from New York city. They soon 
overpowered the few, feeble troops of the Ameri- 
cans, and having driven them before them, took 
possession of New York, and made themselves 
quiteathomethere. They were very strong, and the 
Americans were very weak; their army numbered 
thousands, while our army about this time began 
to dwindle down, as the men’s terms of enlist- 
ment expired, so that when Washington ‘‘retreat- 
ed across the Jerseys,” he could hardly be said to 
number as many hundreds as the others could 
count thousands. In this weakened condition 
the American commander could do nothing better 
than to keep out of the way of those victorious 
red-coats; and so he, and his handful of disheart- 
ened soldiers retreated as the British advanced. 











Suppose, however, you take your map in your 
hand, and examine it as I proceed, in order that 
I may talk intelligibly. 

( Tommy turns to the map of the Middle States.) 

T. Cornwallis landed here upon Long Island, 
and there a battle was fought in which our folks 
were beaten; we then retreated, first to New 
York city, and then farther off, as the British kept 
advancing upon us. Washington then crossed 
over the Hudson river, and started with his small 
army across New Jersey. 

P. You are right; and after a while Lord 
Cornwallis and his men came lazily after him; 
and now, for what I have called the infatuation of 
this General, and the consequent salvation of 
Washington and his few troops. New Jersey, as 
you see, is very narrow, and a very few day’s 
march brought the Americans to the river Dela- 
ware, there to cross over into Pennsylvania. This 
they did. And it so happened that but a short 
hour or two after the last boat load of our troops 
had crossed over,—carrying with them all the 
boats for fifty miles up and down the river,—it 
so happened, I say, that at this time Lord Corn- 
wallis with his host came in sight, and there 
halted upon the bank of the Delaware! 

T. Isuppose he couldn’t get over. 

P. That was the precise difficulty. He there 
halted with his men. 

T. How wide is the Delaware at that place? 

P. Perhaps it is haif a mile in width, or 
nearly so. 

T. And what became of Washington? 

P. O, he did not go very far; only some four 
or five miles off, and there he quartered his men. 
‘If ever you go to Bucks county, you may still 
‘ see the old stone mansion (Keith’s) where Wash- 
‘ington had his own quarters for a couple of 
‘months before the battle of Trenton; and you 
‘may also see the identical house (Merrick’s) 
‘where General La Fayette, and General Greene, 
‘and other distinguished men, sat around the 
‘council-board, along with the Chief. It was the 
;council of war, held in this house, where Enos 
{ Merrick used to live, that determined the attack 








wallis, shortly after the landing of that large and | upon Trenton, which led tothe capture of nine 
triumphant army, and the defeat of the Americans | hundred Hessians, and served to turn the tide of 


that you spoke of on Long Island. 


| confidence in favor of the American cause. 























T. But about Lord Cornwallis? 

P. Aye, we'll talk of him. It was the 
strange infatuation of this man that now saved 
the Americans from utter ruin. Instead of con- 
structing rafts and boats to carry his army over 
the river at once, he leisurely seated himself down 
into comfortable quarters, in Trenton, and other 
towns, waiting for the river to freeze up, so as to 
afford a safe and commodious passage to the op- 
posite shore. But before the severe weather had 
set in, the battle of Trenton had taken place, 
and nine hundred captured Hessians crossed, as 
prisoners of war, over upon the icy bed of that 
same stream that was to have served as a bridge 
to these over-confident gentlemen in red coats. 
This very remarkable instance of bad general- 
ship has often been noted as a Providential dis- 
pley in our behalf. 

Doesn’t some one of the old poets say, 
“woe the gods wish to destroy they first make 
mad?’ 

P. Yes; and your quotation is quite apt in 
regard to Cornwallis; because if he had pursued 
on and overtook our troops, Washington and his 
officers, as well as his army, must inevitably 
have fallen into his hands as prisoners. 

T. And what would the American Revolu- 
tion have been without Washington? 

P. Aye, surely! The British made, also, an- 
other great mistake, in supposing that by cap- 
turing our cities they, of necessity, conquered 
the country. First, they took New York, and of 
this I have told you. The next movement was 
upon Philadelphia. Having embarked on board 
of their ships, at Sandy Hook,, the army, some 
sixteen thousand strong, sailed away in great se- 
crecy, no one knowing whither they went. 
General Washington kept upon the look-out for 
them, however, and their object was soon dis- 
covered, by the sailing of their ships up the 
Chesapeake bay. 

T. Why didn’t they sail up the Delaware 
= and go up the Delaware river to Philadel- 

ia? 


a 
P. Perhaps they thought there might have 
been a chevaua-de-frieze placed in that river; and 
that it might not be so safe for their fleet as the 
broad waters of the Chesapeake. And, besides, by 
landing at the head of that bay, or at Elkton, as 
you can see upon your map, they could very 
readily march up and take possession of the city. 

T. And this is what they did? 

P. Yes, they did so. Sixteen thousand fresh 
troops could march almost anywhere they should 
take a fancy to go to. But more about the 
taking of Philadelphia another time. 





The more tenderly and warmly one loves, so 
much more does he discover in himself defects 
rather than charms, that render him not worthy 
of the beloved. Thus are our little faults first 
made known to us, when we have ascended the 
higher steps of religion. The more we satisfy 
the demands of conscience, the stronger they be- 
come. Love and religion are here like the sun. 
By mere daylight and torchlight, the air of the 
apartment is pure and undisturbed by a single 


particle; but let in a sunbeam, and how much ; 


dust and motes are hovering about! 
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THE LAKE OF ALLIGATORS. 


One of my first expeditions, after reaching Ka- 
rachi, was a visit to the Magar Talao, as it is 
called, or Lake of Alligators. This curious 
place is about eight miles from Karachi, and 
is well worth inspecting to all who are fond 
of the monstrous and grotesque. A moderate 
ride through a sandy and sterile track, varied 
with a few patches of jungle, brings ene to a 
grove of tamarind trees, hid in the bosom of 
which lie the grisly brood of monsters. Little 
would one ignorant of*the Jécale suspect that 
under that green wood, in that tiny pool, which 
an active leaper could half spring across, such 
hideous denizens are concealed. 

‘Here is the pool,’’ I said to nly guide, rather 
contemptuously; ‘‘but where are the alligators?’’ 

At the same time, I was stalking on very 
boldly, with head erect, and rather inclined to 
flout the whole affair, naso adunco. A sudden 
hoarse roar or bark, however, under my ve 
feet, made me execute a pirouette in the air wi 
extraordinary adroitness, and perhaps with more 
animation than grace. I had almost stepped on 
a — crocodilian imp about three feet long, 
whose bite, small as he was, would have been 
the reverse of pleasant. 

Presently the genius of the place appeared in 
the shape of a wizard-looking, old Fakir, who, 
on my presenting him with a couple of rupees, 
produced his wand—in other words, a long pole— 
and then proceeded to call up his spirits. On his 
shouting, ‘‘Ao! Ao!” (Come! Come!) two or three 
times, the water suddenly became alive with 
monsters. At least three score huge alligators, 
some of them fifteen feet in length, made their 
appearance, and came thronging to the shore. 
The whole scene reminded me of fairy tales. The 
vag A wood, the pool with its strange inmates, 
the Fakir’s lonely hut on the hill-side, the Fakir 
himself, tall, swart, and gaunt, the robber-look- 
ing Biluchi by my side, made up a fantastic pic- 
ture. Strange, too, the control our showman 
displayed over his “lions.” On his motioning 
with the pole they stopped, (indeed, they had al- 
ready arrived at a di able propinquity), and 
on his calling out ‘‘Baitho” (Sit down), they lay 
flat on their stomachs, grinning horrible obe- 
diencewith their oe and expectant jaws. Some 
large pieces of flesh were thrown to them, to get 
which they struggled, writhed, and fought, and 
tore the flesh into shreds and gobbets. I was 
amused with the respect the smaller ones showed 
to their over-grown seniors. One fellow, about 
ten feet long, was walking up to the feeding- 
ground from the water, when he caught a glimpse 
of one much larger just behind him. It was 
odd to see the frightened look with which he 
sidled out of the way, evidently expecting to lose 
half a yard of his tail before he could effect his 
retreat. At a short distance (perhaps half a mile) 
from the first pool, I-was shown another, in 
which the water was as warm as one could bear 
it for complete immersion; yet even here I saw 
some small alligators. The Fakirs told me these 




















brutes were very numerous in thé ‘river, about 
fifteen or twenty miles to the west. The monarch 
‘of the place, an enormous alligator, to which the 
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Fakir had given the name of ‘Mor Sahib” (My } to be a barrier between him and less fortunate 
Lord Mor), never obeyed the call to come out.} humanity, however respected, is but a base-mind- 
As I walked round the pool I was shown where} ed egotist. The scholar in whose wisdom is 
he lay, with his head above water, immovable as drowned his sympathy for the unlettered world, 
a log, and for which I should have mistaken him} is more profound in his research than in his 
but for his small, savage eyes, which glittered so} understanding. The man into whom is borna 
that they seemed to emit sparks. He was, the} great soul, can never be separated by wealth from 
Fakir said, very fierce and dangerous, and at} the poor, nor will learning raise him above an 
least twenty feet in length Dry Leaves from} acknowledgment of his intimate relations to those 
Young Egypt. ? favored with a less degree of mental cultivation. 
The quality of his greatness which adds grace 


THE SIMPLICITY OF GREATNESS. and splendor to more brilliant attributes, is his 
5 


eek ED Mee, pana aneiar od and freedom from. pride.— 
e have often been led to observe that the per-} Portland Transcript. 
vading characteristic of genuine greatness is humi- 
lity. The truly great man is never presumptuous A SCOLDING WIFE. 
nor ostentatious. With all his wisdom, there is| f a 
no pedantry; with all his virtue,.there is no} Got a scolding wife, have you? Well, it’s your 
prudery; with all his wealth there is no boasting} own fault, ten toone. Women are ai/ naturally 
Copley: oe speech is a le ie ( a his aac pages oe — — pee get —— it’s 
undissembling as pure; and his habits all marke e men that doit. Just look at yourself as you 
by plainness rather than by pretension. The in- } came home last night! Slamming doors, and 
nate nobility of the truly great mind scorns the} kicking everything that laid in the way, right and 
pomp and pretence which pass.for greatness. with } left—because—well, you couldn’t tell for the life 
the vulgar and undiscriminating multitude. The} of you what it was for. Suppose you’d been lay- 
practised dignity of men—the studied preciseness } ing your face under embargo all day to those 
of cna ay fasorn, winch a ee it oes nothing rye you, eo yor 
gravity which never jests—these palpable indices } ding, hemming and ha’ing, and wanted to ge 
of assumed greatness, are held in contempt by} where you could enjoy a little superlative ill-na- 
the truly great man. He is always simple and} ture. 
natural—his language unadorned, and his man-;} No wonder your wife was cross, getting supper 
ners pote’ sag — 0) i poverty | ny aby r rd oe Pig ee 7 take 
is more humble—nor the untutored child in his} the baby, an it, and please it? ‘Room 
urity more unconstrained. No man is beneath} was all in confusion” —why didn’t you put it to 
pe 
ment from association wi } wife, an ittle, r woman. 
rank is less conspicuous than his ewn. In his} You are at your shop—walking briskly through 
intercourse with his fellows, he never betrays a} the sunshine in this bracing weather—reading the 
cecmrmnees of his mmpane we : _ _ & Teve- } pon oe “< eco ng 
rence for virtue in rags, and a quick discrimina- } ting cosily in the office. e is at home wi 
tion of worth in obscurity. His veneration fora} clinging arms dragging about het neck, loving, 
manly character is impulsively shown, but he has} but still wearisome at times. She is dependent 
no respect for the conditions of birth and fortune, ' upon the call of a neighbor for a little break up 
and no ne egw Mushroom greatness ; “s her Peat poe —_ or Poe we » bane 
which grows out of illustrious men’s graves, or; dow upon a stunted yard for what fresh air 
for that which is more willingly recognized, } comes. Wake up, man alive, and look into this 
springing from crowded coffers. }matter! Put on your best smile the moment 
In the world’s estimate of men, the pretensions} your foot touches the door-step. ‘reat the litter- 
of ignorance, and the opinionative pride of little} ed room to a broad grin, and your wife to a kiss. 
learning, pass for more than the unostentatious | Give the baby some sugar-plums, and little Bob- 
acquirements of knowledge, and the effrontery of} by a new picture-book to busy his bright eyes 
conceit wins the distinction due to shrinking} with. Tell that poor, tired-looking woman that 
merit. The world should remember that much} you’ve brought her a nice book to read, and that 
pretence is the infallible sign of little possession; | you're goimg to stay at home evenings. Our word 
and that the elements of greatness in human cha-} for it, apologies will be plentiful, supper will 
racter spring up beneath the shadows of life, and} come on like magic, everything will have an ex- 
shun the glare in which arrogance thrives. bese} tra touch. At times there will be something 
; 




















rson who by genius or shrewdness, or good} very like tears in the good woman’s eyes, and her 
ortune, has attained a position above his fellow} voice will be husky when she asks you if your 
men, and seeks constantly to impress upon ob-} tea quite suits you. Of course it will to a 
servers the immeasurable distance between them} charm. 
and himself, however great his eminence, is de-} It may be a little silent that evening. You 
void the highest attributes of a great man. He} miss the complaining tone, the scolding and 
has not the inborn nobility which is satisfied with} fault-finding; but your loss is her gain; she is 
a sense of its own existence,—the magnanimity } thinking of the long-past, but considers upon 
of spirit which is above the vanity of eclat,—and } the whole that she is a happier woman to-night 
the gentleness of heart which shrinks from in-} than she ever was in her whole life before. 
flicting pain, or awakening envy in hishumbler} Give the new plan a fair trial. Gradually, as 
fellows. The aristocrat who suffers his wealth} you return, you will find the house in perfect or- 
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= { 
der. Old dresses will be remodelled, and your) ascribed his life of celibacy; for, it will be ob- 
wife appear as good as new. Home will grow} served, he never married. 
more and more pleasant, and the brightest smile | His few foibles were not of a nature to sully 
upon your features during the day will be a re-) the brightness of his character. The greatest of . 
flection of the thought that evening is coming} them certainly was his use of profane expressions, 
with its pleasant chat of wife and little ones. } to which, notwithstanding the real piety of his 
Scolding wife, indeed! If you men did as you} character, he was unbecomingly addicted. For 
should, wouldn’t such a wife be an pega eet this, however, there was some excuse in the 
} 
} 
} 





Boston Olive Branch. manners of his age, when such expressions were 
habitual even among the better classes of society. 
He liked to indulge in good living, but not to an 





HANDEL. He i 2 
pare injurious or degrading excess. He was rough and 
In his latter years, Handel became blind; but} impetuous, but utterly free from malevolence or 
this calamity did not diminish his powers as a} ill-nature. 
public performer. It was affecting to see him, at} _ His intellect was vigorous and well-cultivated. 
upwards of seventy years of age, led to the; He was acquainted with Latin, and a master of 
organ, and then brought forward to make his} the Italian language, and understood English 
usual obeisance to the audience; but even then. } well enough to be sensible of the beauties of our 
the concertos and extempore pieces, which he} poets. His knowledge of our language, indeed, 
used to play between the acts of his oratorios, }is very apparent from the admirable manner in 
were distinguished by all his wonted strength of} which the words of his oratorios, notwithstanding 
imagination, and energy of execution. At this} occasional errors of accent and prosody, are 
period, he was in the practice, even in his regular ; adapted to the music. 
concertos, of playing the solo parts extempore.; In his person, Handel was large and rather 
The full parts only were written for the or. | Cormeen his features were very handsome; and 
chestra. When he came to his solo, he played it} his countenance was placid, with an expression 
extempore, adhering, of course, to the general} of mingled dignity and benevolence. He had a 
design of the piece; and when he indicated, by a} great deal of wit and. humor; and, even in his 
shake, that he had come to a close, the band} fits of anger or impatience, his sallies of plea- 
went on with what was written before them.}santry, conveyed in his grotesque English, pro- 
Though his blindness did not impair his intellec-} duced merriment rather than uneasiness. 
tual vigor, however, it deeply affected his féel-} 
ings. He was always much moved during the? MORAL INFLUENCE. 
performance of his own pathetic air, ‘‘Total} oa 
Eclipse,” in ‘‘Samson.”” } Mrs. Chisholm, in a letter to the Morning 
His last appearance in public was on the 6th; Chronicle, gives the following instance of Mrs. 
of April, 1759, when he performed as usual. He} Fry’s great moral influence:-—“<A striking in- 
died seven days afterwards. Dr. Warren, who} stance was related to me in the Bush by a 
attended him in his last illness, said that he was} woman who had been confined, with several hun- 
perfectly sensible of his approaching dissolution, } dred others, in the Female Factory, near Sydney. 
and that he had expressed a wish, for several} This woman was a Catholic, and was, when in 
days before his death, that he might breathe his} England, under the care of Mrs. Fry, a woman 
last on Good Friday, in hopes, as‘he said, of meet-} whose name is endeared to every benevolent 
ing his Lord and Saviour on the day of His re-| mind. In speaking of that lady, she said, ‘We 
; 








surrection—meaning the third day, or Easter} (the Catholics) looked upon her with doubt, and 
Sunday, following. His wish was fulfilled. He} this fear on ours part made her do less good 
was buried in Westminster Abbey; and over the; amongst us than she otherwise would; for, bad 
place of his interment there is a monument, -by} as we were, we looked upon it as the last fall to 
Roubilliac, consisting of his figure, in an erect} give up our faith. Now,.she had a remarkable 
posture, and holding a scroll, inscribed with the} way with her—a sort of speaking that you could 
words “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and} hardly help listening to, whether you would or 
the notes to which these words are set in the} no; for she was not only good, but downright 
‘«Messiah.” clever. Well, just to avoid listening when she 

The character of Handel, in all its great fea-} was speaking or reading, I learnt to count twelve 
tures, was exalted and amiable. Throughout his} backwards and forwards, so that‘my mind might 
life he had a deep sense of religion. He used to} be quite taken up, and I actually went on until 
express the great delight he felt in setting to; I could thus count six hundred with great ease. 
music the most sublime passages of Holy Writ;} It was a pity we had sucha dread. Well, she 
and the habitual study of the Scriptures had} had a way of speaking to one of us alone, and I 
constant influence on his sentiments and conduct. } was anxious to’ shuftle this lecture. The fact 
For the last two or three years of his life he regu-} was, I expected she would put many questions, 
larly attended divine service, in his parish church} and as I respected her character too much, alto- 
ot St. George’s, Hanover Square, where his looks} gether, to tell her a lie, I kept from the sermon, 
and gestures indicated the fervor of his devotion. } as we in derision used to call it. But, when she 
In his life he was pure and blameless; not pos-} was taking leave of us, she just called me on one 
sessed of strong passions (for his impetuosity of} side, saying she would like to speak a few words 
manner was not the result of passion), not eyven}to me; so, says I to myself, ‘Caught at last.’ 
of very warm affections; but yet friendly and be- } Well, she comes close to me, and looking at me 
nevolent.. To this part of his.character may be in a very solemn sort of way, she laid her hands 
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upon my shoulders, and she gave me a pressure 
that told me that she felt for me, and her thumbs 
were set firm and hard on my shoulders, and yet 
her fingers seemed to have a feeling of kindness 
for me. But it was no lecture she gave me. All 
she said was, ‘Let not thy eyes covet.’ No other 
words passed her lips; but then her voice was 
slow and awful; kind as a mother’s, yet just like 
a judge. Well, when I got to the colony I went 
on right enough for a time; and one day I was 
looking into a work-box belonging to my mis- 
tress, and the gold thimble tempted me. It was 
on my finger and in my pécket in an instant; 
and just as I was going to shut down the box- 
lid, as sure as I am telling you, I felt Mrs. Fry’s 
thumbs on my shoulders—the gentle, pleading 
touch of her fingers. I looked about me—and 
threw down the thimble!’ ”’ 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 








There is one way of attaining what we may 
term, if not utter, at least mortal happiness. It 
is this—a sincere and unrelaxing activity for the 
happiness of others. In that one maxim is con- 
centrated whatever is noble in morality, sublime 
in religion, or unanswerable in truth. In that 
pursuit we have all scope for whatever is excellent 
in our hearts, and none for the petty passions 
which our nature is heir to. Thus engaged, 
whatever be our errors, there will be nobility, not 
weakness, in our remorse; whatever be our fail- 
ure, virtue, not selfishness, in our regret; and in 
success, vanity itself will become holy, and tri- 
umph eternal. 


A man’s dealings must be honest and upright. 
Let his yea be yea, and his nay be nay. Let him 
be rigidly exact when he has to pay, and forbear- 
ing when he has to receive. He must not at all 
delay just payments; and if he has been obliged 
to sue another, and has obtained judgment in his 
favor, let him be merciful, patient, and for- 
bearing. 

Unnecessarily deliver not your opinion; but 
when you do, let it be just, well considered, and 
phi. Be charitable in all thought, word, and 

, and ever ready to forgive injuries done to 
yourself; and be more pleased to do good than to 


receive good. 
Think nought a trifle, though it small appear: 
Sands make the mountain, moments make the 


ear, 
And trifles life. » Your care to trifles give, 
Else you may die ere.you have learnt to live. 


Ten friends are dearly purchased at the ex- 
pense of a single enemy; for the latter will take 
ten times more pains to injure you than the 
former will take to do you a service. 


A man improves more by reading the story of 
& person eminent for prudence and virtue, than by 
the finest rules and precepts of morality. 


Never despise humble services; when large 
ships run aground, little boats may pull them off. 


The poet is the pupil of truth; for the false can 











neyer be poetry. 


PLEASANT VARIETIES. 


The editor of the Springfield Post, speaking of 
the rights of the softer sex»says to the unmar- 
ried: “Discard fear, sport a Bloomer, put the 
question to the astonished gentleman, and before 
he has time to recover himself, carry him off to 
the priest, and marry him, ‘wil he, nil he.’ 
There’s no law against forcibly marrying a man 
—it’s all on the other side.” 


A gentleman having called a ticket-porter to 
carry a message, asked his name; he said it was 
Russell. ‘And pray,” said the gentleman, jocu- 
larly, ‘‘is your coat of arms the same as the Duke 
of Bedford’s?” ‘As to our arms, your honor,” 
said the porter, ‘‘I believe they are much alike, 
but there is a great difference between our coats.” 


Tue EnGiisa LaneuaGe In Lonpon.—“‘At what 
time do your omnibuses start?’’ asked a Londoner, 
lately, of one of the conductors. ‘Our ’buses,” 
replied the functionaxy, “run a quarter arter, 
arf arter, quarter to, and at!’’ In English this 
means “every quarter of an hour.” 


An Irishman, who had commenced building a 
wall round his lot, of rather uncommon dimen- 
sions—viz., four feet high, and six feet thick— 
was asked the object by a friend. ‘To save re- 
pairs, my honey; don’t you see that if it ever 
falls down, it will be higher than it is now.” 


«Where there’s a will there’s a way,’’ says the 
old proverb, and Shakspeare’s marriage was a 
curious proof of this; for in the days of the great 
poet it might have been said, Shakspeare is the 
Will, and his wife Hath-a-way! 

“Have you been much at sea?” ‘Why, no, not 
exactly; but my brother married an admiral’s 
daughter.” <‘‘Were you ever abroad?” «No, 
not exactly; but my mother’s maiden name was 
French.” 

It is a question whether being called ‘‘the son 
of a gun” should not rather be taken as a com- 
poner than asa term of abuse, as it is well 

nown that no gun is good for anything unless it 
descends in a straight line from a good stock. 

“Jane, put the baby to sleep with laudanum, 
and then bring me my parasol and revolver. I 
am going to attend a meeting for the amelioration 
of the condition of the human race.”’ 


An Austrian, upon being asked for a definition 
of Paradise, said, ‘‘I believe it to be a kingdom 
where you can travel backwards and forwards 
without a passport.” 

In a barber’s shop in North Shields there is a 
bill recommending a certain patent medicine, 
with the very dubious heading, ‘Try one box— 
no other medicine will ever be taken.”’ 


Why are Madame L——’s cheeks like sixpenny 
calico¢ Do you give it up? Because washing 
fades them! 

Why was the first day of Adam’s life the long- 
est ever known?—Because it had no Eve. 

The evil of over-speaking usually comes from an 
overweening opinion of self. 


es 
et 
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INCIDENTS OF FRONTIER LIFE. In the month of August following, Mrs. Da- 


; venport and Mrs. Lewis arrived, being the first 
BY AN OLD PIONEER. ‘ American ladies that ever ascended the Missis- 
spp to this place. 
The old fort had neither glacis or trench. The 
‘parapets were built of stone, with block-houses 
CHAPTER I. {at the angles. In these were embrasures for ar- 
The best view of Rock Island, and of the ruins } tillery and loop-holes for infantry. Within the 
of Fort Armstrong, is from the hurricane-deck of | walls were officers’ quarters and barracks for the 
a steamboat ascending the Mississippi from about | Soldiers. peas. 
opposite the mouth of Rock River. The island is | The grey and dilapidated block-houses of the 
about three miles long and one and a half broad, | old fort still remain, as mementoes of by-gone 
with cliff limestone for its base, arising from | days. 
thirty-five to forty feet above the surface of the; ‘The first steamboat that ever ascended the 
river at an ordinary stage of water. Upper Mississippi, arrived at Fort Armstrong on 
In the autumn of 1815, about eight hundred | the 23d of May, 1823. It was called the Vir- 
United States regular troops left St. Louis, and ‘gimza, of Wheeling, and went up as faras Ga- 
ascended the Mississippi on keel-boats as far as lena. This novel spectacle excited the curiosi 
the foot of the lower rapids. ‘They landed on the | of the Indians, who flocked in crowds to the ban. 


present site of the town of Warsaw, and pre- Of the river, and expressed their emphatic 


pared an encampment for winter quarters. On | “‘hugh,”’ as she moved against the current with- 


the opening of spring, 1816, after the winter’s | out sail or oars. i 
ice had floated away, they ascended the river to ; Colonel George Davenport was in the employ 
Rock Island, which had been previously selected | of government as trader with the Indians, con- 
as a most eligible site for a military post, both on | tractor for the army, and Indian agent, for many 
account of its commanding position and its; years. His residence was on the north-western 
proximity to the Sauk Indians, who, by this de- } part of this beautiful island, where he erected a 
monstration in sight of their principal village, ; commodious mansion, facing the State of Iowa, 
ceased thcir hostilities, and sent a deputation to | and adorned the grounds around with gardens, 
St. Louis to make peace. ‘fruit and shrubbery. This spot had been his 
The soldiers landed on the island on the 10th ; home for about thirty years, and his name and 
of May, and under the direction of Col. William ; excellent character were identified with the recol- 
Lawrence, commenced the construction of Fort | lections of a whole generation. He was univer- 
Armstrong. At that period, the island was co- { sally beloved and highly esteemed for his. social 
vered with heavy timber, amongst which hickory ; qualities and his noble and generous nature. He 
and oaks of several species predominated. Be- ‘had amassed a fortune as an Indian trader, and 


neath these trees, beautiful green lawns of blue- | furnishing supplies for the army, without a stain 





ROCK ISLAND—FORT ARMSTRONG — MISSISSIPPI | 
ROBBERS — “‘ MURDER WILL OUT.” { 








grass were intersected by clumps and thickets of {on his character; for in all his dealings he had 
wild plum, hazle, blackberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, and other shrubbery. It had been 
the paradise of the Aborigines—their favorite 
place of resort for recreation. In a cave beneath 
the rocks on which the fort was erected, as their 
legends taught, a Kitche-Moneto (good spirit) re- 
sided to take charge of the island. It was the 
sacred ground of the Indians, and as they ap- 
proached the southern promontory, no Indian 
would speak in a loud tone of voice, lest the noise 
should offend their protector. This Moneto was 
white, with wings of immense size, and of daz- 
zling brightness. They esteemed it sacrilege to 
despoil the island of any of its native beauties. 
Judge, then, of their astonishment and dismay, 
when they beheld an army of ‘‘pale faces” hewing 
down ihe trees and erecting walls over the cave 
of their good spirit! 








And as the last gleams of the setting sun} grea 


shown out on the distant hills, when the boom- } 
ing gun echoed over the waters, and reverberated ' 
along the cliffs, and the drums rolled on the} 
sacred place, the Moneto of the island, frightened ; 
by these strange sounds, unfolded its shining, 
wings, and departed forever! A Matche-Moneto, | 
or evil spirit, then became the genius of the place.) 
Such is the Indian legend. - 
Accompanying the troops, as a contractor in} 
farnishing provisions and ies, was Mr.} 
George Davenport, a native of England, but who 
came to the United States at an early age. i 
Vou. I.—No. 5. 3 
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been strictly upright. He was a real pioneer in 
the march of civilization in the North-West, and 
was respected and venerated by the later immi- 
grants as one of ‘the noblest works of God.” 
‘These qualities made his tragical end on this 
island more deeply affecting. 





CHAPTER II. 
We have heard, and often recorded instances, 
of the treacherous and ferocious character of the 
uncivilized Indian race, but the ungracious task 
now devolves on us to sketch the history, charac- 
ter and ferocity of another class of demons in 
human form, whose numbers and secret combina- 
tions set law, justice and moral obligations at 
defiance, in the sparse, frontier settlements of 
America. Nor are this class found only in the 
regions of the West. ‘They are numerous in the 
t Atlantic cities, of which they give almost 
nightly evidence, and of whose characters and 
depredations the police could furnish startling 
proofs. Many of them are natives of the North- 
Eastern States, and they are thickly strewn along 
the lake country towards the North-West. 
moral, civilized and religious as are the 
her population, produces a full share of 
despera 


Tit 


Ea 


does. And what may seem. in 
discordance with the imaginings of some, 
portion of robbers, counterfeiters, 
thieves and ‘‘blacklegs,” are native- 
ericans, and from the Anglo-Saxon 


H 
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Those of foreign birth are far more easily de-| 
tected, and in a greater proportion find their way ; 
into the penitentiary. It is the really shrewd | 
and expert rogues that more. frequently escape, 
and this class are home-born. Not a small num- 
ber are the sons of respectable persons, who 
have broken away from the restraints of a) 
father’s roof and a mother’s prayers. Such, 
when convicted, is their own sad tale! 

And what might not the youth of our country 
haye been with all the terrific excitements of the 
age, and the strong temptations and increasing 
vicious influences around them, had it not been for } 
Sunday schools, temperance societies, and other } 
moral machinery of the time? 

Even the corrupting streams, issuing daily, 
weekly, and monthly from the “mighty press”’ 
_ alone, would deluge the land with vice and 

crime, were it not neutralized by a more health- 
ful literature. 

The Valley of the Mississippi, from its earliest 
settlement, has been the resort of reckless and 
abandoned men, who, for a time, are successful in 
their depredations on peaceful and quiet citizens. 
Stealing horses, making and circulating counter- 
feit currency (of which dogus is the slang term 
for coin), robbing houses and stores, with occa- 
sional murders, are the most common forms of 
depredation. Hence “Lynch-law” has been 
made, necessarily, the pioneer of courts of jus- 
tice and legal punishment. 

For about eight years previous to the murder 
of Colonel Davenport, there existed an extensive 
combination of men along the Upper Mississippi 
and Rock Rivers. The same combination was 
traced from the frontiers of Iowa and Missouri 
through the intervening States to New York and 
Canada, and in their migrations they might be 
found along the ‘great river” to* New Orleans 
and Texas. They had their conventional terms 








> 


| 


of address, and ‘‘pass-words,”’ and “‘signs,’’ by} p 


which they could recognize each other in the dark, 
or hold intercourse without being discovered by 
bystanders. .The Mexican war and the Califor- 
nia gold discovery drained off a large portion of 
this class; others, probably, sojourn amongst us, 
who have been reformed through fear of detection, 
lile: occasional depredations announce that 
there are ‘‘a few more of the same sort left.’’ 
The police of St. Louis, and other large cities, 
are vigilant in watching suspected persons, and 
detecting rogues, but in the country, amongst the 
ing population, “‘sights are gotten up,’’ and 
“raked down” by individuals who are 
the least suspected. 
_There is much generosity, hospitality and 
kindness amongst the people in the thinly popu- } 
lated parts of these new States. A stranger 
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What farmer or country merchant would be so 
hard-hearted as to refuse him shelter and board 
for a few days? Perhaps the kind lady of the 
house has a son in California or Oregon, and her 
tenderest sympathies are awake for the sick 
stranger. She is unsparing in her kind offices, 
hoping that should her dear child be alike unfor- 
fatate, he may not want friends in a strange 
an 


In a few days, the stranger gains health, is 
eye and assiduous in performing any 

ind of service to his benefactors, and becomes, 
for the time being, a member of the family. 
He is faithful and attentive to business, 
and gains their entire confidence. He may be 
able to pursue his journey in a month, but in 


} some instances we have known such persons to 


remain two and three months. He becomes ac- 
quainted with the people in the vicinity, visits at 
their houses, learns their usages, and departs 
with his finances recruited by his industry, and 
with the kind wishes of the family and neighbor- 
hood. 
This man, in the slang phrase of these depre- 
dators, does not ‘‘rake down” his benefactors. 
Oh, no; he only ‘‘gets up the sight,’’ or makes 
n discoveries to facilitate his asso- 
ciates in robbing the house or store, and receives 
a double share of the proceeds. He learns the 
habits of the family and of others in the neigh- 
borhood, the arrangement of their sleeping apart- 
ments, the fastenings to the doors and windows, 
their hours of retirement, their habits of attend- 
ance at church, the condition the house is left in 


} during their absence, the amount of money on 


hand, and the place where it is kept. Not an 
incident that can aid his comrades escapes his 
observation. 

By this mode a number of robberies were per- 
petrated in the Valley of Rock River, and other 
arts of Illinois, and the adjacent States, in 
1844 and 1845. Members of the gang were 
traced by judicial investigation, to a connection 
with the Mormons at Nauvoo, and as associates 
with their leaders! 





CHAPTER Ill. 

A few years previous, a family connection by 
the name of Driscol removed from Ohio to the 
Rock River Valley, and settled round a grove of 
timber, in the midst of an extensive prairie. The 
father, and several sons and connections, had 
been inmates of the penitentiary, at Columbus, 
and were notorious thieves and counterfeiters. 
Their associates were in several adjacent coun- 
ties, and no ordinary legal measures could reach 
them. Indictments were found by the grand 


jury, and witnesses testified to their guilt, but 


makes: his appearance in a farming neighborhood | justice was defeated. Accomplices, who were 


—complains of iliness—is destitute of funds and | 
in distress—has been sick on the river, or, per- | 
haps, tells the story of the death of his wife and | 
child in New Orleans with the cholera, or yellow | 
fever—he is anxious to reach his friends: in Ohio 

er New York, but is unable to travel, and has no 
means to pay expenses. If he could’ rest a few | 
days and gain strength, he would be able to; 
labor, and would cheerfully perform service at 
low wages to obtain the means of journeying. | 


unsuspected, were ready to swear an alibi, or 

they were in another a at the time al- 
feged in the indictment. The property of wit- 
nesses and jurymen was consumed by the torch 
of the incendiary. ‘Lynch law” is the dernier 
resort in such cases. It has been invariably the 


{ pioneer of justice, and of wholesome government 


on our frontiers. Upright, honest and worthy 
men take hold of this terrible engine of justice, 
and use it with efficiency. Companies of *Regu- 
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lators,” bound by written articles, and acting} 
openly, and under a commander of energy and } 
promptitude, will soon open the way for courts to 
act, and law to be sustained. Such organizations, 
in which the best citizens were enlisted, were 
formed in Ogle, Winnebago, and adjacent coun- 
ties. A highly esteemed citizen of Ogle county 
was elected commander, and preparations were 
made to sustain the courts of justice, by inflicting 
summary punishment on some of the most noto- 
rious offenders. 

It was on the eve of the Sabbath when Capt. 
A., the commander of a company of «Regula- 
tors,” was walking in front of his-house, medi- | 
tating on the instruction of the day; for he was a 
member of the church, and had returned with 
his family from a religious meeting in the settle- 
ment. In a thicket near by lay two of the Dris- 
cols, with loaded rifles. ‘Crack—crack,” went 
the instruments of death, and the worthy Captain 
fell mortally wounded. His quick eye caught 


sight of his murderers, as they darted into the } 


woods, and disappeared. The alarm was given, 
and his neighbors were gathered round his dying 
bed, and heard his testimony identifying the 
Driscols as the assassins. 

Runners were sent through the sparse settle- 
ments, and next day three hundred stout-hearted 
men, in arms, were gathered at his funeral. 

It required no passionate harangues, no formal 
pledges, to bind these men together and prompt 
them to vengeance. They were strong, resolute, 
determined, and their numbers were increasing 
every hour. 

Driscol’s grove was surrounded, and the mur- 
derers brought to Capt. A.’s residence. A court 
and jury was organized, and the trial proceeded. 
They made confession of their guilt, and pro- 
mised to leave the country if permitted to escape. 
The unanimous response was No; their lives 
should pay the forfeitare. Four hours were _al- 
lotted them to make their peace with Heaven, 
and a Methodist clergyman in the settlement, in 
prayer, commended them to the God of mercy. 

A gallows was erected on the spot, and ere the 
last rays of the setting sun illumined the distant 
forests they were in their graves! Nor did the 
work of these resolute pioneers of justice stop 
here. In three days, the families of every Dris- 
col, with their chattels, were brought to Peoria, 
placed on a steamboat, and the charges paid to 
Cincinnati. 

The gang was known to be extensive, and so 
adroitly is this business managed, it is not easy 
to make the just discrimination. Other 








rogues 
were caught, and incarcerated until the period of 
court, and guards stationed in the prison. Se- 
rious apprehensions were entertained that a res- 
cue would be attempted, and the court and jury 
overpowered by numbers.. The late Thomas 
Ford, afterwards r.of the State, was 
Judge on that circuit, and resided in Ogle county. 
He was a man of unflinching courage, and equal 


. {afternoon under the mask 





mony, they had reasons to suspect of guilt. No 
molestation was attempted, and law and civil 
rule gained the ascendancy. These energetic 
proceedings produced order and quiet for a time. 
But, in 1845, lawlessness, outrage, robbery and 
murder, awoke the community to a consciousness 
of their danger, and that bands of desperadoes 
again infested the country. Mormonism had 
provided a “city of refuge.” 
In the month of May, a Mr. Miller and his 
son-in-law Liecy, who had recently emigrated 
from Ohio, were murdered in Lee county, lowa, 
not a dozen miles from Nauvoo. At midnight, 
three des: oes, armed with clubs, pistols, and 
bowie knives, entered their dwelling. Mr..Miller 
was killed outright, and Mr. Liecy mortally 
wounded, but lived several days, and ‘identified 
two of the assassins in a company of strangers. 
Two of the murderers, brothers by the name of 
Hodges, were apprehended in Nauvoo, convicted, 
and executed. : 
A worthy and wealthy old gentleman, by the 
name of Strawn, had his house broken open and 
robbed, with a Methodist preacher, who lodged in 
an adjacent room. This was in Putnam county, 
Illinois, and a few weeks after the murder of 
Miller and Liecy. Nearly the same time, -the 
law office of Knox & Dewey, of Rock Island City, 
was broken open and robbed of $640, and the 
robbers escaped undetected. Numerous other 
depredations in Illinois, Missouri ‘and Iowa, the 
same year, show the activity and adroitness of 
the combination. Nor did Mormons wholly re- 
frain from committing depredations on each other, 
and it was currently reported that the ‘‘apostles” 
of this hierarchy, after the death of the prophet 
Joe Smith and his brother Hyrum, decided there 
was no harm of robbing a Mormon of such funds 
as he withheld from the control of the church. 
Amos Hodge, (brother to the ones executed) 
Judge Fox and R. H. Bleeker, all Mormons, made 
a desperate attempt, in 1845, to rob the store of 
Mr. Beach, another Mormon of Nauvoo, of 
$4000, but failed in the enterprise, being fired on 
by Beach’s guard. These are but a few of the 
facts to show the character of the robbers of the 
Mississippi in 1845. 
CHAPTER IV. 
In the vicinity of Rock Island there lived 
man by the name of John Baxter, 
of his neighbors as being one of the depredators. 
He had lived for several months in. the family of 
Colonel Davenport, knew his circumstances and 
the arrangement of his rooms, and had gained” 
the confidence of the family and the people in the 
adjacent town. No one thought of Baxter as one 
of the combination, yet this man performed the 
office of ‘getting up the sight;” or projecting the 
an and the time of one of the most daring rob- 
ies ever enacted in this region, and which ter- 
minated in the murder of this. venerable gentle- 
man. About two weeks before the robbery he 
visited the family. of Col. Davenport, spent the 
of fri and took 


* 
su with the family.. His real ebject was to 
canctiit their situation, and the chances ef suc- 
cess to his accomplices. He learned there were 
four stout laboring men in the family; that they . 
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all slept in an upper room, and were well pro-} gagged him, pinioned his arms and legs with 
vided with weapons of defence; that Col. Daven- hickory bark, dragged him up stairs to his cham- 
port kept his money in an iron safe in a closet,} ber, threw him on the bed, and demanded his 
and in the drawer of a dressing-table in oe money. The wound in his thigh bled profusely, 
room. He made a serious mistake about the; and though exhausted, and fainting with the vio- 
amount of funds in the house, which he reported } lence employed, they compelled him to open his 
to be from thirty to forty thousand dollars. Col. } safe, and disclose to them the drawer in his dress- 
Davenport was wealthy, but, except a few hun-} ing-case, where were some bank notes. 
dred dollars for use, he kept his funds in St.} Though he was nearly exhausted with the loss 
Louis. . of blood and struggling, the desperadoes repeated 
The fourth of July, 1845, arrived,—the day of ; their acts of brutality by beating and choking 
all-others in ‘the year observed by Americans as} him, and threatening to burn his house and roast 
|» theirnational holiday. At the Court House, in} him in it if he did not show them all his money. 
the town of Rock Island, the annual festival was} He became insensible under this treatment, and 
celebrated. All the family and domestics were} the robbers precipitately left, after obtaining 
there, while the venerable patriarch remained at} several hundred dollars, a gold watch and chain, 
home alone. His family objected to leaving him} a double-barreled shot gun, and a pistol, leaving 
u , but he insisted they should attend} the house stained with blood, and the venerable 
the celebration, for he disdained the idea that ; pioneer apparently dead. 
there was danger or inconvenience in his remain-} About two o’clock the same day, B. Coles with 
irnig at home. He had passed ‘hrough the perils ; two men and a boy, in’a skiff, who had been on 
of Indian warfare and the hardships of frontier} a fishing excursion, were passing down the river 
life, on» the very outskirts of civilization, and} near Colonel Davenport’s house, and heard, in 
now, surrounded with all the blessings of peace} feeble accents, the cry—‘Murder! help!—for 
and protection, in the midst of a well-regulated} God’s sake help!”? They rowed to the island, 
community, it is not strange he did not appre-} entered the house, and found the floor bloody. 
-hend danger. The family all crossed the arm of} Hearing moans in the chamber, they ascended 
the river that separated the island from the town, } the stairs, and found him lying on the bed, but 
while he, seated in his parlor, read the weekly} alive and able to speak. One of the company 
papers, and looked out on the placid waters that} was dispatched for a physician and his family. 
rolled by his habitation. } They found his limbs cold, his pulse feeble, and 
A week previous, four men left Fort Madison, } his whole system prostrated. He so far revived 
ona steamboat, passed Rock Island, and landed} under medical treatment, as to give an account of 
forty miles above, at Albany, where they made} the robbery, and describe the persons of the three 














observations for the chance of plunder in that} assailants. Aaron Long had stood sentry out of 
vicinity. Their names were Aaron Long, John 
Long, William Fox, and Robert H. Birch. They 
were the party for whom Baxter had ‘raised the 
sight” on Rock Island. They had been engaged 
several years in perpetrating robberies through 
the north-west, without detection, but not without 
suspicion. They were adroit managers in this ne- 
farious business. The two Longs and Fox stole a 


/ skiff and proceeded down the river to the shore 


east, and in the immediate vicinity of Rock 
Island, where they encamped in a secure place, 
~ andewere met by their associate, Birch. Another 
desperate fellow, by the name of Granville Young, 
had been an accessory before the fact, but, from 
some cause, he was not present. 

Here John Baxter met the company daily, ad- 
vertised them of the risk of attacking the house 
at night, or while the family and laboring men 
there. He had learned from a son of Col. 

port, the arrangement for their absence on 
the 4th of July. But he was not on the island 
during'the day, and was careful to be seen in the 
town during the celebration. 

_ “fhe sun was near the meridian, when four men 

stealthily crept from a thicket, and entered a 
skiff that had been secreted in the brushwood on 
the brink of the river, and crossed over to the 
island. The attention of Colonel Davenport was 
attracted by a nose in the vicinity of his well, in 
the back-yard, which he mistook for some person 
drawing water. In a few moments the door of 
his room was pushed open suddenly, and three 











doors. 

Baxter being in the town at the time, remained 
unsuspected, and after a few days removed to 
Wisconsin. 

Colonel Davenport was able to recognize his 
family, and give directions about his affairs, but 
was in great agony, and expired that night be- 
tween the hours of nine and ten o’clock. The 
funeral services were performed on the sixth, it 
being the Sabbath, and an appropriate sermon 
preached by Rev. Mr. Goldsmith, of the town of 
Davenport, on the Iowa shore, from Luke xii, 39; 
‘‘And this know, that if the good man of the house 
had known what hour the thief would come, he 
would have watched, and not have suffered his 
house to have been broken through.” 

After a long and useful life and a terrible 
death, the aged pioneer sleeps beside the “great 
river,’ whose waves murmur a requiem to the 
memory of a good man. 


7 CHAPTER V, 
“MURDER WILL OUT.” 

This cold-blooded and dastardly murder and 
robbery aroused the just indignation of the citi- 
zens of Rock Island, and indeed the whole coun- 
try, and produced in all virtuous persons the re- 
solute determination to ferret out the murderers 
and bring them to justice. Every bandit was 
now in jeopardy; every accomplice, however une 
suspected before, was now in peril of a discovery; 
for so great was the popular excitement, that no- 








men stood before him, one of whom fired a pistol, } thing less than the ‘extermination of the whole 
and wounded him in the thigh. They seized and} combination would appease the demands of justice. 
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keeper of a livery stable in St. Louis, who. re- 
of Colonel Davenport, for the arrest of the mur-} ceived stolen horses from those engaged in this 
derers; and the r seco of the State made Per | ae = on aes He mene that ber — 
clamation with the reward of $200 for each.} and Birch had relations in Indiana, and, wi 
Hand-bills were issued, describing the persons of; Fox, had gone thither with stolen horses. By a 
the assassins, the watch, gun, and a part of the} liberal use of the slang words of the gang, oa 
money taken. Companies were organized under} showing his bills as samples of his successfu 
the direction of experienced officers, patrols kept ; counterfeiting, and pretending he had his plates 
ton sbcrobed, bat to no perpen ‘The slarmn| bills onthe Banks ier SC Léciay ed SeRsfliigs 
ion searched, no purpose. e St. ’ 
spread far. and wide, but the villains had made} could not detect, he gained the confidence of these 
their escape, and the only witness who could} shrewd desperadoes, and re on — <4 
have identified them was in his grave. _ jciates. He left St. Louis for s ae. an 
_ Hopeless as appeared the prospect for the vin-} interview with the Governor o ois, traced 
— = we outraged law, the people oe ~4 ee of ae = reese op to 4 
cessful. e only prospect, now, seemed to up the deception until he could secure the mur- 
the employment of nae le discreet person, of Po and en the evidence necessary to. ‘their 
great shrewdness, tact and experience, in whose} conviction, he suffered himself to be taken and im~ 
judgment and fidelity entire confidence could be} prisoned in Indiana, as one of the confederation. 
cap aan ot a ne contrive a under ——- ~~ found — —— ry lawyers — oa 
to mitted into the confederacy, gain their} of respectable standing, partners in secre 
confidence, and eventually secure the arrest and robbers, counterfeiters and horse-thieves. He 








A reward of $1,500 was offered by the family | 
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the conviction of the murderers. contrived the apprehension of Fox, in Indiana, 
and had him delivered to an officer, to convey to 
Illinois, who permitted him to escape from Indian- 
apolis. R. i. Birch and John Long he traced 
through Ohio, and had them arrested at Lower 
Sandusky, and taken in irons by Detroit and 


At this crisis, the friends of Colonel Daven- 
rt turned their eyes towards Edward Bonney, 
Sq-, who, the same summer, had been success- 
ful in detecting and bringing to justice the robbers 
and murderers of Miller and Liecy, in Iowa.* 





The ends of justice could not be gained merely by } Chicago to Rock Island. He detected the watch- 
the discovery and arrest of the murderers, though } chain in possession of Birch, with the marks of 


the enterprise was a perilous one, and required 


Colonel Davenport. The watch and a portion 


no small expense. There had to be obtained the} of the money had been buried in the interior of 


most undoubted evidence of their guilt, sufficient 
to produce conviction, though members of the 


Iowa, whither Bonney traced it, but found it had 
been removed by one of the gang; probably by 


confederation, as is usual in such cases, should) Fox, after his escape at Indianapolis. Mr. B. ar- 


swear to an alibi. The ends of justice are some- 
times defeated by an important principle in our 
system of laws, that the most undoubted proof of 
guilt should be made out in court, in order to 
convict the criminal. Hence, in many instances, 
arch rogues escape from defects in the testimony. 
The watch and chain, gun, money described, and 
the bloody clothes of the assassins, if these could 
be found and identified as having been in their 
possession, would be proofs of guilt. And yet, 
Singular as it might appear, these articles were 
found, brought into court, and fastened on the 
murderers. 

After the arrangements were made, Mr. Bon- 
ney consented to undertake the hazardous enter- 
prise. To facilitate his introduction to men who 
followed the business of robbery, he was furnished 
with a few sheets of bills, in blank, from the 
Miners’ Bank of Dubuque, and the Missouri 
State Bank at St. Louis, with the necessary legal 
documents from the civic and judicial authorities 
of Rock Island and the Governor of Illinois. In 
a few days he was successful from intercourse 
with their associates to fix his attention on the 
murderers of Colonel Davenport, and learn the 
names and residences of many of the bandits. 
He discovered and held an interview with the 

* Mr. Bonney, some three years since, wrote a sprightly 
and exciting volume, entitled, ‘The Banditti of -the i 


story of these robbers and murderers, and his own adventures 


in their arrest and conviction. | We have availed ourselves of 


this publication for dates and. some of the incidents of this ar- 
ticle, but previous knowledge enables us to attest the truth- 
fulness of Bonney’s book. sais akan 














Trat- } 
ries, or The Murderer’s Doom. A Tale of the Mississippi } 
Valley.’’ It has all the aspects of a novel, but is a truthful ) 


rived with his prisoners at Rock Island, on the 
26th of September. He had entered on this 
hazardous enterprize about the 25th of July. 
Aaron Long was arrested in the vicinity of 
Galena, Baxter in Wisconsin, and Granville 
Young in Iowa. Soi , 

The two Longs, (brothers); and Granville 
Young; were put on trial before the Circuit court 
at Rock Island, early in October. . The evidence, 
principally, was circumstantial. “The 
coats of the murderers had been found buried under 
leaves, in a thicket, near where they had landed 
from Rock Island, and left their skiff, and.identi- 
fied as the property of the murderers. The gun 
and pistol of Colonel Davenport were found in @ 
slough near the house of old Mr. Redding, in 
Towa, near Montrose. ; 

After an able defence by counsel, the jury, 
without hesitation, returned the verdict ‘‘aumLTY.” 
They received sentence, and were executed on 
the 19th of October. 

John Baxter was tried at a special termrof the 
court in November. He made confession of the 
part he enacted, and on that and other testimony, 
was convicted as an accessory, and the sentence 
of death was passed upon him. A writ of error 
to the Supreme court was issued, the judgment 
was renewed, and he was remanded for a new 
trial. 

Birch made some confessions also, and obtained 
a change of venue from Rock Island to Knox 
county, and when his trial came on, hé*made 
affidavit fer a continuance until the June term of 
1847, sustained by another affidavit of his coun- 





ay “Towa, not far from Nauvoo, these and other des- 


¥* and gentle, playful disposition, seem to fit 


Posen 
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sel, but on the 22d of March, he broke jail and 
escaped, and has never been retaken. 

Baxter’s second trial came on in Warren coun- 
ty, November, 1846, and again resulted in a 
verdict of guilty by the jury, and sentence again 
was pronounced. A writ of error was again ob- 
tained to the Supreme court, by the indefatigable 
efforts of his counsel, but after the arguments 
‘were heard on the several pleas of error, the judg- 
ment of the court below was confirmed. Some 

mpathy was excited in his case on account of 

ions he made, and his counsel, friends 
and relations, made an appeal to the Legislature 
of the State, and obtained a commutation of his 
sentence'to imprisonment for life, in the peniten- 
ee st Alton, where he remains. 
‘ « H. Redding, at whose father’s house, in 


sardieee harbored, plead guilty to an in- 

“dictment, charging him as accessory after the 
fact, and was sentenced to the penitentiary for} 
one year. Grant Redding, the father, took the 
Mormon trail for Salt Lake Valley, where many 
other desperadoes of the Upper Mississippi may 
be found. 

Such was the resolution and vigilance of the 
civil authority and the people, in bringing these 
offenders to justice: and so many of the combina- 
tion, being exposed, that a most salutary effect 
was produced on the rest. It put an end to the 
nocturnal prowlings of these booters along 
the Upper Mississippi and Rock Rivers. No rob- 
“- in that quarter has been committed since. 

he population has more than doubled in the 
country, on both sides of the Mississippi, and the 
scenes of violence and bloodshed are now re- 
hearsed as the events of a by-gone period. 


THE SHETLAND PONY. 


These curious er estanis attract so much 
attention wherever appear, especially among 
youths, that they generally form a part of all the 

” jes that travel through the country. No 
“wonder that they are great favorites with the 
and boys; for their small size, beautiful 








‘them exactly to be playmates for young le, 
“and. the little horses are always ray to voin in 
“their pleasure excursions and frolics. 

» Egypt was the original country of horses; but 
ey Ao now found in all parts of the world, 
they differ greatly, each kind of horse being 
‘adapted to the climate and productions of the 
country he inhabits. The Shetland pony is just 
-the animal ‘required in Scotland, the Shetland 
Islands, from which its name is derived, and 
‘Canada, in North America. Its .diminutive size 
suits the scanty vegetation of these countries, 
which would not support large animals; but if 
‘they were as feeble as they are small, they would 
be of little service. They, however, possess im- 
mense strength in proportion to their size, and 
are so tough and healthy that they can live 
among the mountains through the long winters, 
and ‘survive to a great age, even fifty or sixty 


In Scotland, they are called Shelties, and as 
they have to take care of themselves, they run ' 














almost wild upon the mountains, and will climb 
up steep places, standing with ease on the very 
edge of most frightful precipices. On the Sab- 
bath, they are always wanted to carry the fami- 
lies to church, and they must be caught on Sa- 
turday. The rogues know how to make this a 
difficult task. It is a pleasing sight, on Sunday 
morning, to see one or two women mounted upon 
one of these ponies, covering him so completely 
with their large dresses, that nothing can be seen 
of the pony but its droll, little head. 

A middling-sized man must ride with his 
knees raised to the animal’s shoulders, to prevent 
his toes from touching the ground. It is sur- 
prising to see with what speed they will carry a 
heavy man over broken and zigzag roads in their 
native mountains. 

A gentleman, some time ago, was presented 
with one of these handsome little animals, which 
was no less docile than elegant, and measured 
only seven hands, or twenty-eight inches in 
height. He was anxious to convey his present 
home as speedily as possible, but being at a con- 
siderable distance, was at a loss how to do so 
most easily. The friend said, “Can you not 
carry him in your chaise?’’ He made the experi- 
ment, and the Shelty was lifted into it, covered up 
with the apron, and some bits of bread given him 
to keep him quiet. He lay peacefully till he 
reached his destination, thus exhibiting the novel 
spectacle of a horse riding in a gig. 

A gentleman had a white pony, which became 
extremely attached to a little, white dog that 
lived with him in the stable; and, whenever the 
horse was taken out, the dog always ran by his 
side. One day, when the groom took out the 

ny for exercise, and accompanied, as usual, b 

is canine friend, they met a large dog, whic 
attacked the diminutive cur, upon which the 
horse reared, and, to the astonishment of the by- 
standers, so effectually fought his friend’s battle 
with his fore-feet, that the aggressor found it for 
his interest to scamper off at full speed, and 
never. again ventured to assail the small dog. 

A little girl, the daughter of a gentleman in 
Warwickshire, England, playing on the banks of 
a canal which runs through his grounds, had the 
misfortune to fall in, and would in all probability 
have been drowned, had not a little pony, which 
had long been kept in the family, plunged into 
the stream and brought the child safely ashore, 
without the slighest injury. 

A farmer, in Canada, had a large number of 
ponies, and among them a very handsome and 
playful one, which was a great favorite with a 
little boy about ten years of age, the only child 
of the farmer.. One day, the boy was sent seve- 
ral miles on an errand for some money, with a 
warning to return before night, as the country 
was infested with robbers. His visit was so de- 
lightful that he forgot the command of his pa- 
rents, and did not mount his pony to return till 
it was quite dark. His road lay through a thick 
forest, and it was not long before a highwayman 
attacked and dragged him from his horse, which 
ran swiftly homeward. Meantime, his terrified 
parents sat trembling by their fireside, awaiting 
their boy’s return. They were just preparing to 
go in search of him when they heard the clatter- 
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ing of hoofs, and soon after a loud kicking and 
pawing at the door. On opening it, they saw 
the pony in a state of great excitement, with his 
saddle and bridle dangling about him. He ran 
from them a short distance, then frisked about, 


CERVANTES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


Don Miguel Cervantes Saavedra, was born, in 
1547, at Alcala de Henarez, a town of New Cas- 


and seizing the father’s coat in his teeth, pulled} tijle. His father, Don Rodrigo, was a poor hi- 


him along. The agonized parents followed the 
animal, who ran ahead, constantly turning back 
and neighing to urge them onward. After tra- 
velling many miles through the woods, they 
came to the place where the boy had been robbed, 
and found him tied to a tree, stripped of his 
money and clothes, and half dead with fear and 
cold. He was placed on the pony’s back, who 
proudly . bore tim home, and was ever after 
treated as a true friend by the boy whose life he 
had saved. 

We have somewhere read a curious story of a 
farmer who was in the habit of riding a little 
‘“‘Shelty” to an ale-house, some miles distant, 
where he squandered his hard earnings in drink- 
ing, and generally became so intoxicated that he 
could hardly mount his horse. But the animal 
knew his master’s failing, and usually succeeded 
in bringing him safe to his house. But one night 
the man was so drunk that he rolled off into the 
mud when about half way home. The fall cut 
his head severely, and he lay with his foot in the 
stirrup, so that the poor horse could not move 
without treading on him. After standing pa- 
tiently for some time, he became vexed with his 
beastly master, and, turning his head, gave him 
a hearty shaking. This roused the man from his 
stupor; but his hurt was so severe that he could 
not rise—though he tried to do so—till the horse 
took hold of his collar, and raised his head nearly 
to the saddle, when he contrived to crawl upon 
his back, and was carried carefully home. 





NELLY’S FIRST SECRET. 


BY MAY LINWOOD. 

He reads it in the downcast eyes, 
That cannot meet his own; 

The cheek’s faint flush, that deepens 
At his low and thrilling tone; 

So delicate the feeling 
That prompteth her, to hide 

The secret from a lover’s eyes, 
With all a maiden’s pride. 


The silken lashes veil her eyes; 
Protectingly they’ve hid 

The joyful tears, that tremble 
Beneath the snowy lid; 

The face averted from his gaze, 
The coral lips apart, 

Breathe language strangely eloquent 
Unto his dreaming heart. 


Ah, Nelly, little Nelly, 
You need not fear the gaze, 
That rests on you so lovingly, 
By the home-fire’s cheerful blaze; 
He takes the small hands gently, 
Tenderly, in his own; 
Ah, Nelly, shy, sweet Nelly, 
Thy precious secret’s known. 





dalgo, ‘one of those Who have a lance in the 
rack, an old buckler, a lean steed and a hound.” 
He had served on sea and on land, and spoke 
often and enthusiastically of his campaigns; but, 
as he well knew what glory costs, and what it 
brings, he sent his son at an early age to Ma- 
drid, to pursue his studies there, resolving, when 
he should be of age, to introduce him into the 
safe and peaceful path of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments. Unfortunately, Don Miguel, after Lovie 
finisked his humanities, thought himself wiser 
than his father. He renounced the prebends and 
bishoprics his family had planned for him; a re-. 
solution praiseworthy in itself, considering the 
character and disposition of the person, but which 
was scarcely prudent. In fact, Miguel had asso- 
ciated himself with the students of Madrid, and 
frequented the taverns, which were the places of 
resort of the beaux-esprits and gallants of the 
capital; he had acquired the tastes of both, and, 
as was natural, believed himself capable of sur- 
passing all. It was this which turned his atten- 
tion away from the church, and first inspired him 
with the idea of becoming a poet, and living by 
the productions of his pen, an idea which would 
never have entered his head if he had had the 
good sense of the old hidalgo. 

The young Cervantes, it. must be confessed, 
had more wit and more imagination than is 
usually found among people who make these a 
profession; but he felt, rather than knew, his 
genius; it was destined to be revealed to him at 
a later period by that hard master, experience. 
Meanwhile, as he must eat and drink, could 
not suffer his pen to remain idle, but instead of 
using his own ideas, he borrowed those of others. 
During two or three years, he made'verses which 
differed little from others of the same period, un- 
less in being worse, since they were*not even 
paid for in compliments. Still confiding in the 
promises of his muse, but still ignorant in what 
direction she summoned him, he published, in 
1569, a book on which he hoped to found a repu- 
tation. This was a pastoral romance, entitled 
Philene, and which, though as insipid, impro- 
bable and tiresome as any of the same species, 
had, nevertheless, more success than his verses. 

Weary of practising so unprofitable a profes- 
sion, he turned his attention to that of arms. 
Destitute of everything, but distrusting nothing, 
excepting the good taste of the Spanish public, 
with his heart full of illusions, loyalty cour- 

, he set out one fine morning, and’ arrived, 
fastin , at the house of his father, to whom he 
made known his design. The good hidalgo de- 
tained him some days, and advised him, since he 
was ambitious, — seek a situation at court. 
But, perceiving » in proportion as Miguel re- 
covered his embonpoint ce Tistened to him with 
less interest, Don Rodrigo sighed, caused his 
lean steed to be saddled, and gave it to the young 
adventurer. This, alas! with his benediction, 
was all he had to give. Cervantes asked no more. 
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Behold him en route for Italy. What fine) night and day, and having not a single sous, he 
dreams were his! Italy was in commotion. ; might, indeed, without incurring any censure, 
There was fighting also in Germany, in France, } have thought only of his personal safety; but he 
in all Europe, and Spain had soldiers everywhere. } was one of those men, who, amid their own 
Soldiers would naturally become ensigns, ensigns | misfortunes, have hearts to aid others. He re- 

, captains, captains—who knows to what dis-; membered then his companions in servitude, and 

*», tinction a captain might not arrive? If the mili-} swore to deliver them also. Nothing was more 


ary,career has bounds, imagination has none;} easy, as you will see. It was only necessary to 
1 etis moment, you may be sure, Don Mi- ‘ overthrow the dey and seize the Kasbah in the 






was.not the man tolimitit. Unfortunately, ; name of the kingof Spain. If the plot succeeded, 
his arrival in Italy, he found a truce. [le,}imagine the results: piracy destroyed, slavery 
fore, descended from his Rosinante, not to; abolished, an empire added to the heritage of 
» ~ bestride a war-horse, but to become simply, like Philip II. Cervantes, without farther delibera- 
| Gil Blag, valet de chambre to a bishop, Cardinal } tion, set himself to the work. He first commu- 


“iva, which was a poor reality after such } nicated his plans to the slaves of the aga; and 
Hiant dreams. | Soon all those of Algiers were in the secret. He 
‘The following year, war having burst forth) afterwards gained over the Jews and renegades, 
anew, and with more fury than ever, he threw } and assured himself of accomplices, even in the 
aside the livery of the cardinal, and joyfully en- harem of the Pacha. Unless it was the birds of 
+.” rolled himself under the banners of Mark Antony } heaven, we know not who acted as his interpre- 
Colonna, Duc de Palliano, who commanded the } ter, or carried his messages. The fact was that 
Venitian troops. His first campaign was not} he moved the whole city under the very eyes of 
fortunate. He embarked in a ship which was) his guardians, and without awakening any sus- 
dispatched to the assistance of the Isle of Cy-} picion. Everything promised success. The day 
prus, threatened by the Turks. The island was} was set; each was on the gui vive, and this noble 
taken, the inhabitants exterminated, and the} resolution, conceived in the brain of a rhymer, 
ship which bore Cérvantes escaped, only by; and whose principal agent was a lame soldier, 
| miracle, from the victorious fleet. } would have been successfully carried into execu- 
These are but the chances of war, and a) tion, but for the treachery of a confederate. 
courageous man is not easily disheartened. Don} Conducted before the dey, he did not attempt 
Miguel took his revenge at the dattle of Lepant,} to defend himself. He dared even to assert that 
in which he distinguished himself among the} if he was allowed to live, his Catholic majesty 
bravest. Unfortunately, he was shot in his left} would not fail to buy him, or to revenge him, if 
arm, and maimed for the rest of his days. This) he should be put to death. The Turk reflected, 
was all he gained on that famous day. But as} and thought that in fact the king of Spain could 
his right arm remained, he could still serve his} not have in his states many people of similar 
country and seek his fortune. In 1572 he made} stuff. He therefore purchased Cervantes, and 
an expedition to the Morea, and, in the month of confined him in his own seraglio, either that he 
September, 1575, after all his journeys, after all} might secure the safety of this dangerous slave 
| his fatigues, he was no better off than before. himself, or that he might learn what value was 
He resolved then to revisit his country,and, with } attached in parype to the life of a man of genius. 
that intention, embarked on the galley Le Soleil.; Five years rolled away, and, as will be ima- 
After all,if-he had not been promoted, he had} gined, the ministers of Spain had not offered a 
lost an arm; he could, therefore, tip his hat over} single maravedi in exchange for the prisoner. He 
his ear and raise his voice in hosteleries, when} might have left his bones on the earth of Algiers, 
. battles were talked of, along with the rest. if the Fathers of Mercy had not at last purchased 
” «*-. But misfortunes never come single; the crew of} his freedom. 
at Le Soliel were captured by a corsair, and our ad-| He was thirty-four years of age when he re- 
‘venturer, instead of landing in Spain, became a} turned to his country. Don Rodrigo was dead. 
ave at Algiers. His niece had sold, to pay the half of his ransom, 
His first master was a Venitian renegade. He} a large part of his little inheritance. There re- 
‘Was called Hassan, and was aga of the soldiery. } mained to Cervantes, therefore, no other resource 
. Though he made all in the kingdom tremble be-} but his pen. He went to Madrid and resumed 
ape the ascendancy given him by an authority,}his ancient occupation. But do not think he 
ce limits no one knew exactly, least of all} commenced by writing Don Quixote.. Though he 
~* Hassan himself, he did not terrify Cervantes. It} had travelled, seen, and suffered much, and in- 
seems, On the contrary, that the latter inspired wardly flattered himself that he knew all the 
him with a certain respect, and even fear, which} phases of life, he had nevertheless, for his own in- 
do honor to the instinct of the barbarian. He} struction and ours, some new things to learn. 
has himself informed us that he performed the} He had never been in love: he became so. It 
maost. unheard-of exploits to obtain his liberty, } was under the influence of this new-born passion 
and constantly feared being impaled for some of} that he composed the first part of his romance of 
his feats of prowess. ‘But,’ adds he, ‘Hagsen | Galatea—a pastoral allegory, in which he intro- 
never gave, or caused to be given, a single blow,} duced himself in the character of a shepherd. 
or said a harsh word. He contented himself with } Very soon he oe the object of his love—a 
causing me to be more closely guarded, to deprive} damsel—noble, but like himself, poor—named 
me of all chance of escape.” Catherine Salazar y Palacios d’Esquivas. This 
Instead of being discouraged, Don Miguel be- was, to speak after the manner of Sancho, Hun- 
came. but the more daring. Closely watched: ger espousing Thirst. Once married, adieu to 
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white sheep! adieu to the crook and rosy rib- 
bons! It became necessary to fill the scrip and 
to keep away the wolf—that is the officers—from 
the fold. 

From this moment Cervantes began to see life 
under its saddest and most discouraging aspect; 
for this wife, whom he loved always, and to 
whom, in his romance, he had painted the future 
under such glowing colors, Catherine wanted the 
necessaries of life—I mean daily bread and night- 
ly shelter. Meanwhile Cervantes, inspired not 
by the muse, but by hunger and by creditors, 
composed, one after another, thirty plays, almost 
equally poor. We are disposed to doubt him 
when he speaks of their success at Madrid. 

This pretended success did not prevent his soli- 
citing a modest situation under government, and 
going to establish himself at Seville when he had 
obtained it. It was there that he composed his 
novels. But he did not remain at Seville. He 
wandered with his wife from city to city, always 
writing, always needy. The proceeds of his 
works, and the liberality of his protectors, barely 
saved him from dying of hunger. Such was his 
poverty, that he was once or twice accused of ap- 
propriating the public money. 

One day when he was in prison for this or 
some other offence, by way ef amusing himself, 
he commenced writing a romance. His mind, 
naturally amiable and indulgent, had been for 
some time disposed to satire. In the Journey to 
Pamassus, published in 1604, he had ridiculed 
more than one poet whom he really admired and 
had even imitated years before. Disenchantment 
comes with age. This time he had no other idea 
than to turn into ridicule the works then in vogue, 
those romances of chivalry with which women, 
young people and old men, were still entertained, 
though chivalry had long been dead. It had dis- 
appeared in Spain with the Moors; and through- 
out the rest of Europe was only a vague me- 
mory. The contrast of this old relic of the past 
with modern manners, all those institutions of 
the Middle Ages, whose spirit was lost, but whose 
shadow still existed, inspired Rabelais, in France, 
with Pantagruel, at about the same time in 
which the Spanish prisoner wrote that ingenious 
parody which is the commencement of Don 
Quixote. On assuming the pen, it is probable 
that Cervantes did not himself suspect the use he 
was to make of this idea. According to appear- 
ances he proposed to give this badinage only the 
dimensions of a novel, and to stop at the great 
and important review which the curate and the 
barben made of the library of Don Quixote. The 
first six chapters prove that his intention was 
only to ridicule romances of chivalry. 


But as this composition advanced, when he ; 





honest hidalgo, this virtuous madman, who con- 
sumed his substance in the pursuit of glory, and 
who, instead of glory, reaped only blows. , At 
this moment he introduces Sancho, who is the 
extreme of simplicity beside the extreme of ima- 
gination; Sancho, who trotting on his ass behind 
the knight, like tardy experience, arriyes always 
after the evil is done, and though closely follow- 
ing, hastening and exclaiming, is almost meyer. 
listened to. ggg 

These two personages, Don Quixote and Sancho, 
are inseparable; they are the soul and the body, 
light and shade. The one represents whatever 
there is of generous in human nature, and the 
other all its selfish and narrow instincts...Give 
to Don Quixote a little of the good sense of his 
squire, and to Sancho a little of the loyalty and 
heroism which characterize his master, and of 
two fools you will have made a wise man, wise” 
at least in the opinion of men. But they rarely . 
agree; and why should they? Do we often, in 
this world, see imagination united with reason? 
Are the generous impulses of the heart often ap- 
proved by the vulgar wisdom which we call ex- 
perience? 

The first part of Don Quixote appeared in 1605 
Of all the works of Cervantes, this romance is the 
only one which deserves to be read; but this isa 
master-piece, and perhaps the most original, 
most amusing, most profound work which exists 
in any language. Without being superior to 
Moliere, to La Fontaine, to Shakspeare, and. to 
all those great painters of humanity, whose 
works we admire, Cervantes has, raised) man 
under a broader point of view than; they had 
done. His heroes, extravagant and fantastical 
as they may be, bear more resemblance to many 
among us than all others on the stage’ or in ro- 
mance. In fact, the Harpagons, the Tartuffes, 
the Lovelaces, represent, in their est. gene- 
rality, only varieties of the human 

Everybody is not, thank Heaven! miserly, hy- 
pocritical, false, licentious. But who of us does 
not bear within himself his Don Quixote and his 
Sancho Panza? Who of us has not more than 


once in his life fought windmills? Who of us “~~ 


has not hastened breathlessly to that marvellous 
island which attracted Sancho in the steps of the 
knight? 
thrusts in the water, the hope which outlives so 
many deceptions, those charming conversations 
of the ingenious hidalgo with his grosser squire, 
so cowardly, so gormandizing, so lazy,—have we 


not their counterparts in our own history?—are 


not these the conversations we have a thousand » 
times held with ourselves? 

Nevertheless, singular as it may seem, although 
when this book appeared, all Europe welcomed it 


Alas! the wasted courage, the sword-~ 





had once started this vivid. and grotesque figure ; with enthusiasm, Spain alone did not comprehend 
of a hidalgo, he found -it impossible to lay it/ it. The author continued to live poor, forgotten, 
aside; he then became, for the first and only time ' despised. In order to find readers, he was 
in his life, truly inspired. He no longer imitated ‘ obliged to scatter among the people an anony- 
or parodied; he had found a hero who was in-: mous pamphlet (the Busca pias in which he as- 
deed his hero, and a subject in which he could—} serted that Don Quixote concealed, under the veil 
bitter consolation!— his life’s experience, his | of allegory, a satire on the most distinguished 
dreams of glory, his dreams of love, all those! personages of the court! Ido not know how far 
rude lessons which he had received from fortune, (E cchueniea himself. Perhaps, indeed, while 
and which, nevertheless, had not corrected him. ‘composing Don Quixote, he had thought more 
He would conduct to the end of his history this ‘than once of Charles V. and Philip II., chasing 
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wy and of Spain which was exhausting herself 
in the effort to follow, neglecting her commerce 
and her agriculture, and impoverishing herself 
from day to day in the pursuit of fabulous 
riches. 

However that may be, Spain had not yet 
awakened from her brilliant dream. She did not} 
find in this romance the puerile allusions which } 
were promised her, and refused to pardon the 
@uthor for his ridicule of chivalry. In 1614, 
there appeared, at Arragon, under a fictitious 
name, a pretended continuation of the adven- 
tures of the knight of La Mancha, in which the 
author of Don Quixote was overwhelmed with 
abuse, and reproached even for his glorious 
wounds. 


* The best reply which Cervantes could make to 
‘such outrages, was to publish the second part of 

‘his work. It appeared in 1615, had the same} 
Success in Europe, and experienced in Spain the 
same neglect as the first. It was only towards 
the end of the eighteenth century that the coun- 
trymen of Cervantes opened theireyes respecting 
this man, who is the only writer they have to 
oppose to those of which other nations are proud. 
At this time, Spain was sufficiently poor, ex- 
hausted and ruined to comprehend at last the 
reality of the pictures of Don Quixote; but the 
author had been dead more than @ century—he 
had died a year after the publication of his work, 
poor and discouraged. 

The Fathers of Mercy, who had formerly paid | 
his rémsom with the fruit of their alms, and had } 
redeemed him from slavery, were alone present 
at his last hour. Doubtless, they saw before 
them not a man of genius, but a soul in trouble, 
disgusted with men and things, aspiring after re- 
pose. They aided iit to throw aside its chains, 
and softened by their prayer the passage of this 
afflicted soul from the world where it had suffered 
80 much to its true country. 

mortal remains were Sra interred in 
their convent, on the 23d of April, 1616, the 
same day on which England buried Shakspeare 
‘with pomp in the vaults of Westminster. So, in 
1775, under the reign of Charles III., when the 
- name of Cervantes hhad become celebrated beyond 
‘the Pyranees, no one knew where he was born, 
or where he died, so entirely had he been forgot- 
<a Already had Spanish enthusiasm, passing 
one extreme to the other, compared him to 
Homer, and justified itself for this parallel by 
ing out seven cities which disputed the honor 
of having given birth to the Old Cripple, as for- 
merly seven Grecian cities had claimed to be the 
birth-place of the old blind man. 














Quenigs By A Mspicat Joxer.—If the patient 
does not recover his health, ought the physician } 
to recover his fees? If the doctor orders bark, } 
has not the patient a right to growl? Would it! 
not be the height of “cruelty to animals,” 
“throw physic to the dogs?” 





“You didn’t go to Cork, to-day, Pusey | 


‘Och, no!’ said Paddy; “I heard a gentleman 


gay there would be an eclipse of the moon here } 
i arangement of circumstances to insure their ex- 


to-night, and I staid to see it.” 


through Europe the chimera of universal et 


to} 


THE SPIRITS OF THE DEPARTED. 


Do they have any influence over us? We would 
answer that they do. The spirits of the good in- 
fluence us after their departure, by our more vivid 
and undisturbed conviction of the virtues and 
their worth. We cannot fully understand the 
nature of a person who is always with us, es- 
pecially of one we love. Absence is as necessary 
to a correct appreciation of our friends as their 
society, for only in this way can we know exactly 
what they are. Away from our friend, his men- 
tal and moral qualities arrange themselves in har- 
monious proportions, and gradually the beautiful 
character stands revealed for our admiration and 
improvement. Thus is the absence of the great 
an necessary to a perfect comprehension of 
their worth. When they go away, they come 
nearer; we exchange the shadowy knowledge of 
them we had on earth, (their imperfections having 
veiled, in some degree, their virtues,) for a sure, 
distinct, and ever-increasing perception of their 
spiritual worth. Their virtues shine with a 
brighter light after they have left us; and thus do 
they exert an elevating, purifying, sustaining 
influence upon us. 

This species of influence is independent of the 
continued personal ginterest, or even existence, of 
our departed friends. It comes from the clearing 
up of our own minds. But there are other 
methods by which they move us. It is useless 
to ascribe all our feelings concerning them to the 
mere recollection of what they were. When we 
meditate upon their characters, and ask ourselves 
if so much truth and love is for ever gone away 
from us, we often obtain the assurance that it has 
not. A response comes from the depth of our 
being to the longings of our bereaved affection, 
which, by the eit brings, is proved worthy 
of reverence. How much a man believes or dis- 
believes of our intercourse with the departed, de- 
pends on his circumstances and experience. He 
cannot set forth everything that is evidence to 
him. Whether they are really permitted to be 
near, or, from some distant field of labor, see more 
of us than we see of them;—how much of our 
encouragement in hours of despondency, or how 
much of our strength in hours of temptation, we 
owe to them; these are questions upon which it 
does not become any man to tell all he believes. 
It is not well to put out the most sacred and 
mysterious emotions of our souls into the critical 
atmosphere of the world. But we may reasonably 
believe some things, and openly express our belief 
in them; while to the existence of more sacred 
longings and assurances we may appeal when our 
reasoning fails to satisfy the anxious spirit. 

It is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that 
our departed friends still retain an interest in us, 
and are permitted, in some way, to assist us.— 
For, however different may be the circumstances 
in which they are placed, whatever new relations 
they may form, however rapidly they may ad- 
vance in knowledge and goodness, it is impossible 
to believe they can outgrow a genuine love. I 
doubt not that death will dissolve many earthly 
friendships, based upon interest, or merely intel- 
lectual sympathy. The former require a peculiar 
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istence; the latter depend upon relative degrees} stronger and calmer, as they usually did after 
of mental advancement. But love is not the} intercourse with them onearth. They feel, after- 
union of common earthly wants, or the meeting} wards, life less aimless, helpless, and worthless,— 
of intellects, but the mingling of two entire; more significant, strong and glorious. 
natures, And where such love existed we may} But all that has been said must be said con- 
be assured that no change of circumstances, and) ditionally. We are to expect visitations from the 
no inorease of power, will alienate our departed } departed good, and the feeling of their presence, 
ones from us. Whether they are permitted to do; only when we are prepared for these by increas- 
much or little for our improvement, the desire to} ing goodness, piety. and benevolence. It is not to 
aid us will not perish. For the highest love is} be wondered at, that worldly and wicked men 
not distressed by absence, is not anxious about} mourn over their deadas lost. Lost, indeed, they 
the welfare of its objects, is patient and content) are, if the living make no effort to go to them.— 
to wait God’s time for its fruition. Yet, why } He whose ear is ringing with the clamor of earthly 
should not they who are gone be permitted to} business, and the wrangling of self with neighbor, 
assist us? Will not a merciful Father allow them | cannot hear the low, sweet voices that float, from 
to give us, now and then, the benefit of their} the spirit land. He, for whom money and power 
clearer knowledge, and calmer faith? Will He} and pleasure are all sufficient, will never be dis- 
decree the existence of longings which are not to} turbed by the society of angels. Lost they are 
be satisfied? When one moment of blessed com-} whom he once loved, because he has lost himself, 
munion will raise a spirit bowed to the earth by } Butnot so with him who is seeking higher and ever 
doubt, or sorrow, or sin, will He not grant it?— } higher degrees of goodness and excellence. For 
There are those who will believe it; for their own } he who tries to keep his life sacred by prayer, and 
deep necessities assure them that He will never’ who by acts of disinterestedness would relieve the 
leave them long unsatisfied. heaviness of daily cares, shall be refreshed by the 
It is not unreasonable, then, to suppose that same love that once spoke with him face to face. 
our departed friends still retain an interest in us, ; It is only our ignorance and sin that make this 
and are permitted to assist us. This has not been world so gross, and this life so dull and barren. 
proved, perhaps, for all that@an be done by logic} Knowledge and virtue will dissolve material 
in the matter is to show that the supposition is} barriers, and marry earth and heaven. And so to 
not unreasonable. There are other grounds, how-; the good man, purified by suffering, comes at 
ever, upon which it may be believed to be true—) last, a perfect faith, and an undisturbed peace; 
upon the testimony of a large class of emotions} and the veil is taken from his senses, and around 
and spiritual experiences, with which every be-; him walk the great and good, living and dead; 
reayed soul is acquainted, and which it is more} and the cadence of heavenly voices mingles with 
suitable to appeal to, than to attempt to translate ; his earthly converse, and he sees, rank above 
into words. } rank, the ascending orders of creation; and be- 
There are, in the life of every one who has lost yond all, a great light, as from the Throneof God, 
a beloved friend, moments of intense desire for} flowing down and irradiating all things, shining 
his society. When we are painfully reaching | through the darkness of the grave, and revealing 
after truth, and the intellect, baffled at every turn, } the glories of the eternity to come. 
pore seem oe a a sinks down, and cries ' a 
out in humiliation for the smallest gift from that 
treasury of knowledge it proudly thought to ex- THE GREAT BViL OF THE TIMES. 
haust alone; when the troubles of the world make} THE WANT OF A LOVE FOR HOME. 
us feel: as if we were only standing here to be one ° ig 
worn out by the slow rubbing of petty vexations; _|Mrs. Sarah C. Harris writes from Galena, Ill., 
and disappointed hopes, and unfinished labors;} the following sensible letter to the Ohio Cul- 
when a sense of guilt benumbs every energy, and } tivator. z 
steals the joy out of life, and makes us feel that) My i Frmenps oF THE CuLtivaTor:—I 
our souls are not worth the rousing of the will to} would send an appeal in behalf of home and 
save them; at such times, when we are too} the homestead. I do not mean at present to speak 
desolate to go to living men, and too full of of a homestead exemption law, which would sim+ 
mility to go to God, we long for the consoling} ply ward off the creditor’s claim. Oh, no; the 
presence of those who were once with us and are} sacred hearthstone has in our day and in our land, 
now with the Father, that their human love and} a more terrible enemy by far than the sheriff's 
their divine experience may reconcile us again to} warrant. ‘ 
life. And there are those who know that these} We area locomotive people—we live upon rail- 
feelings are not disregarded; for when they } roads—we walk by steam—we talk by lightning. 
have been in such great doubt, they have been} Thethings we used and admired yesterday, we 
raised up by a sudden gleam of truth: and} fling aside to-day, as out of date and out of 
when their sorrow has been greatest, it has in-} fashion. The spot which was our habitation last 
sensibly changed to an elevated repose; and when} week, has become old and tiresome to us this 
they most despaired of purity, their will has} week. The friends of last month weary us with 
started up as if from the ‘contact with angelic} the monotony of their society this month. Our 
virtue. And all the while their departed friend } brief summer is too old before it is vanished, for 
or friends have been in their thought, and seemed; we have grown weary of our lace hats and tissue 
to stand at their side.. Those who have had such } dresses, and we long for the new fashions of the 
experience, question not, but» believe in heavenly } winter, (to say nothing of the intermediate 
visitants. They feel after their visitations} changes of spring and autumn.) Then we tire of 
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our plumes and furs, and are impatient for the! my soul is sick.’”” We American people are a 
‘new arrivals” of our merchant’s summer goods. glorious people, (at least in our own estimation, ) 
We buy new furniture as often as we can afford } but must we, in our overwhelming rage for pro- 
the expense, and shift the old to make a change { gress, trample under foot all the holiest affections 
when we cannot. ) of the heart? Must that love of home, which is 

Some of your readers, especially those having | justly ranked as next to love of God, become an 
such sweet homes as I have seen about Mt. Plea-| obsolete passion—a forgotten thing? Must all 
sant in your State, may think these remarks ex-| those cherished objects, so closely knit up with 
aggerated, and only applicable to eastern cities, } this love, as portions of the household altar, be 
but I assure you it is not so. I write from the’ set up at vendue, to give place to new French 
Great West—the region of the Mississippi. We! fashions? Must ‘the old oak” be cut up as fire- 
have a glorious country and a glorious people here, } wood to make room for some foreign tree of puny, 
but of our merits I shall defer speaking until} showy growth? Must the old family Bible be re- 
some other day. One of our great defects is at} signed to rats and mice in the garret, that a 
this moment strongly pressed upon my vision—j splendidly embellished and: gilded copy of the 
we scarcely know the name of home. Iam not} Holy Book may lie upon the table? ‘The old 
speaking of inland places now; I cannot speak | arm-chair,” in which our grandfather sat, and 
advisedly of them, for ever since I came to this}our mother breathed our last, must this be 
region, | have been in some portion of the ter-| thrown aside and broken into fragments as an 
ritory absorbed in the trade of the Mississippi. | ugly thing? 

From St. Louis to St. Anthony, Minnesota, it is} Oh, I love refiinement, I love art and elegance, 
all the same, and this has been the extent of my } but give me a HoME, aye a home wherein to rest 
field of travel and observation. In that range are} my weary soul. Let us hear the dear old clock 
many beautiful cities; they are very gay and fash- } tick from the same corner where my grandfather 
ionable places. Their ladies are truly Solomon’s used to look through his glasses to see if it was 
“Lilies of the field.” One lady will wear enough } yet the hour for meeting: let me see the contented 
upon her person at a ball to pay for a comfortable }cat upon the hearth, and the house-dog in the 
home. Half the time they may be seen migra-}door-yard. Let sotme of the neat, home-made 
ting to spend their summers East or their winters rag carpets be left, to tefl of the thrift and tidi- 
South. Whole families, babies and all, are birds} ness of those we loved; let the comfortable oaken 
of passage. The enterprise of the country seems} furniture still invite our wearied limbs; let the 
all concentrated upon trade and speculation; farm- } old orchards still yield its golden store. 
ing is too slow and tamea business by far, for; If we have not old homes—homes made sacred 
the genius of our region, and is mostly left to un-} by those whom we have loved, and who have 
educated foreigners. We have a few exceptions} passed away, let our new homes be HOMES, and 
to this rule, but the dusiness men think farming} not show-houses. But of this more in future. 
a stupid occupation—they could never wait to see | My letter is too long already. 
the wheat that is sown this autumn, harvested } 
next summer. They would be off to California} THE CENSUS—OUR PROSPERITY. 
before it was half grown. Our young men are} — 
almost all gone to California or to Oregon. This} The most able and important document of the 
country is grown too old for them. day is the late Census. It shows great research, 

We are proud of our generosity; eastern people! patience of investigation, and wonderful results. 
flatter us upon that point; but I hope you don’t} It shows us that although sixteen centuries 
guess how extravagant and careless we are. We} rolled away ere civilization molested the wild 
love new things so much, that the sooner we can} childrenof nature, who roamed tranquilly through 
destroy the old ones, the better. Wemustb- fine} the forests of this mighty continent, there has 
and new, no matter what the cost. A young lady } now arisen a nation so populous, so energetic, and 
with no known means of support, save the charity } so progressive and refined, as to astonish the de- 
of a distant relative, will dress as fine as a prin-} lapidated nations of the European Christendom. 
cess; and a young man, whose salary is no more} The present Census, if it does not penetrate the 
than $4 a week, will spend that all on Saturday, } arcana of the future, at least gives us the causes 
to. take some curly-headed school girl buggy-} of our present splendor, and enables us to place 
riding. Oh, we are very extrava-«mt! Wedon’t} our hopes of the future on a basis far above the 
think of home and the rainy day; and we are very } level of conjecture. It shows us that in the past 
destructive—too destructive by ar to know any-} we may continue to look for the elements of future 
thing of real neatness. And wrat do we restless} growth of material prosperity, and by our con- 
beings care for home? Tru-, we love to build a} duct in the future, will depend much of our own, 
fine house, and astonish ti c natives, with our! and the happiness of mankind. Although we 
grandeur; but in order to te able to do this, we} have not space to note all the facts upon which 
will live in @ hovel three-fourths of our time,} we draw these remarks, we therefore, abstract 
without a tree to shade us, or yield us its delicious; what is likely to be most interesting to our 
fruits. °Tis not the home we care for; we’d much} readers. ? 
rather have fine clothes. ; ‘The whole population of the Union is 23,263, 

Ah, I do love progress; I love activity and life;}488. Absolute increase from 1840, 6,194,035; 
I love the strides of human genius towards im- ' increase per cent., 36,28; or, deducting that from 
proving human surroundings and means of eleva- addition of territory, and the relative increase 1s 
tion. lam far from clinging to “old erroras better | 35,27 per cent. ‘The slaves amount to 3,204,089; 
than new truth.” But, oh! “my ear is pain’d, | relative increase, 28,81 per cent. ‘The number of 
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free colored is 428,661; relative increase since | 
1840, 10,96 per cent. 
The population of foreign birth form about an 


eighth or ninth of the whole inhabitants. The 
greatest influence and the largest proportion of 
the foreign population is to be found in the North- 
ern and Western States, especially in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. , 

In respect to territory, it appears that during 
the last ten years we have extended the area of ; 
the United States from 2,052,153 to 3 280 ,i3 | 
square miles, without including the great lakes 
or the sea bays. The population gained by these ; 
accessions is 172,000. { 

Nothing progresses ata more rapid rate than 
the Press. The whole number of papers and pe-{ 
riodicals in the United States in June 1, 1850, was 
2,800; circulation, 5,000,000, and the number of ! 
copies printed annually, 422,000,600. f 

Our manufacturing and agricultural annals are ; 
proved to be the bone and sinew of our greatness, | 
as this brief condensation shows. The entire; 
capital invested in manufactures in the United / 
States is estimated in round numbers at $530,- § 
000,000. Value of raw material $550,000,000. { 
Amount paid for labor, $240,000,000. Value of ' 
manufactured articles, $1,020,300,000. In the! 
manufacture of cotton goods, Massachusetts | 
stands first, New Ilampshire second, and Rhode 
Island third—Pennsylvania following next. In; 
woollen goods, Massachusetts first, New York se- 
cond, Connecticut third, and Pennsylvania fourth. 
In the manufacture of pig iron, Pennsylvania 
produces (in value) about half the whole produc- 
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SPARING TO SPEND; 
OR, 
THE LOFTONS AND THE PINKERTONS. 


BY T. 8S: ARTHUR. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was an evening in spring, and two young 
men, named Archibald Lofton and Mark Pinker- 
ton, had just arisen from the tea-table, and were 
standing at the window of their boarding-house, 
looking out upon the passing crowd. Just oppo- 
site was a new building yet unfinished. Against 
this, large bills were posted; and on one of them, 
in letters a foot long, was the imposing name of 
“Mrs. Woop,” as yisible by the strong glare of 
the gas lamp, as if day were abroad. The word 
“‘CINDERELLA,”’ in smaller letters, yet bold and 
distinct, was displayed a little way beneath. 

“Cinderella, to-night!” exclaimed the one 
named Pinkerton. ‘I must hear Mrs. Wood 
again. Come, Archie, won’t you go?” 

Lofton shook his head, as he replied— 

“I believe not, Mark. I’ve heard her once in 
Sonnambula, and that must suffice. These 
pleasures are rather expensive for a young man 
on a salary of four hundred dollars.” 

««What’s half a dollar!”’ exclaimed Pinkerton, 
almost contemptuously. ‘TI think a night at the 
opera, with such a vocalist as Mrs. Wood to 
witch the soul into Elysium, one of the cheapest 
pleasures to be found.” 

“It may be cheap to those who can afford it,” 


tion of the Union, Ohio stands second, and Mary- ; said Lofion. ‘But, with me, half-dollars have 


land third. In castings, New York produces the | 
greatest value, then Pennsylvania, followed by ; 


Vhio and Massachusetts. Of wrought iron, Penn- 


sylvania works rather more than half the product } 
of the whole Union, followed by New York, Vir- } 
ginia and Ohio. In the production of malt and 
Spirituous liquors, New York has the greatest} 
capital invested, the next Pennsylvania, and the} 
next Ohio. In agricultural productions, Pennsyl- 
vania produces the greatest number of bushels of 
wheat, Ohio, and. then New York, and then Vir- 
ginia closely follow. The first wool-producing 
State is Ohio, and next New York. Of live stock, 
New York has the greatest value, next Ohio, and 
next Pennsylvania. Ohio produces the most wine, 
followed by Pennsylvania, and then Illinois. In 
hemp, Kentucky leads, followed by Missouri. Of 
maple sugar, New York shows the greatest pro- 
duction, and Vermont next. _ In cane sugar, Lou- 
isiana, produces nearly three-quarters of the pro- 
duction of the whole Union; Florida is second. 
In home-made manufactures Tennessee leads.— 
New York Farmer and Mechanic. «: 4.:: 





“Blush not now,” said a distinguished Italian 
to his young relative, whom he met issuing from 
& haunt of: vice; ‘you should have blushed when 
you went in! That heart alone is safe which 
shrinks from the slightest contactor conception 
of evil, and wants not to enquire, what will the 
world say?” : 


As the members of the body make one person, 
80 before God all good men make one humanity. 








never been over plenty.” 

‘‘Ah, Archie, Archie!’’ replied Pinkerton, 
speaking with mock gravity, ‘‘l’m afraid you’re 
growing in love with filthy lucre. Don’t I know 
that you’ve got two hundred dollars in the 
Savings’ Fund now? Half-dollars not over 
plenty! Ah, Archie, Archie!’’ 

Lofton smiled at this sally, and replied, good 
humoredly— 

«How long do you think it has taken me to 
save two hundred dollars out of my small in- 
come?” 

«Ten years.” 

‘No; but jesting aside?” 

“Five years?” 

‘Just two years.” 

‘‘What! you hay’nt lived on three hundred 
dollars a year for two years?” 

“T have.” 

‘Impossible! Why, I get six hundred, as you 
know, and have never yet been able to come out 
even.” 

“J don’t much wonder at that,’’ said Lofton. 

“Nor do I, either,” replied Pinkerton, with a 
shrug. <‘‘The salary is too small.’ 

‘It is two hundred dollars more than I re- 
ceive,” was the other’s answer; ‘‘and yet, I have 
something over at the end of each quarter.” 

“J don’t see how you manage, I’m sure.” 

«I pay as much for boarding as you do?” 

«JT know.” 

«Our clothes are made by the same tailor.”’ 

«What is your bill a year?’’ asked Pinkerton, 


abruptly. 
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“Tt was seventy dollars last year,” answered 
Lofton. 

“Seventy dollars! Why mine was a hundred 
and seventy.” 

“The difference of one hundred dollars—just 
the sum I was able to place in the Savings’ 
Fund.” 

‘‘A hundred dollars’ difference,’ said Pinker- 
ton, in a musing, perplexed tone of voice. “I 
can’t understand it. You never look shabby. 
You're always well dressed,—though not in tip- 
top style,—if anything, a little behind the 
fashion of the day.” 

“Whoever attempts to keep even with that, 
must have a pretty deep purse,” replied Lofton. 
“So I never permit myself to think about the 





fashions, beyond what is needful in order to 
avoid singularity.” 

“How many new coats did you have last 
year?” asked Pinkerton. 

“One.” 

“Only one? I had three; and two of them | 
cost thirty dollars a-piece. So there is a differ- 
ence of sixty dollars in two items.” 

“Three coats. What in the world did you 
want with three coats?’ 

«¢As an Irishman would say, one of them was 
a cloak.”’ : 

“The Spanish mantle you wore last winter?” 

“Yes,” 

“Did’nt you get a drab surtout at the same 
time I got mine?” asked Lofton. 

_ “I did; and it’s almost as good as new, yet. 
They wear forever. But, drab surtouts are going | 
out of fashion.”’ 

«‘] saw hundreds of them last winter.” 

“So didI. But I can’t bear the look of them } 
since the graceful Spanish cloak is worn; they 
look so stiff and methodistical, with their tight 
bodies, and rows of capes.” 

Lofton shook his head, as he replied— 

“I don’t wonder that you find six hundred dol- | 
lars inadequate to your wants, if you permit a! 
weak and truant fancy to trifle with your judg- 
ment at this rate. Your drab coat was scarcely 
soiled, and would have worn you, in credit, as 
expect mine to do, for four or five winters to’ 
come.” ¢ 

‘-Four or five winters! Why, bless me, Archie! 
You don’t expect to go about in that old drab coat 
of yours, for the next four or five winters?”’ 

«And why not, Mark, if it is im good condi- 
tion?”’ 

“Oh, you'll make yourself ridiculous. You'll 
mar your prospects in ‘life. A young man, to 
gain credit with the world, must show some 
spirit; some ambition to be like other people. 
This plodding, saving, pinching mode of getting 
along doesn’t answer. It's had its day. The 
world is going faster than it went when our 
fathers were ‘as g as we, and if we would 
keep pace with the general. movement, we must 

uicken our steps. You’ think ‘niy thirty dollar 
cloak a dear bargain, no doubt?” 

“<A very dear bargain, in my opinion,’’ said 
Lofton. ‘It has deprived you of just’ so’much 
money; and, depend upon it, money in hatid is a 

ng man’s best friend.” 

“Why, Lofton! What a sordid idea! TI really 














believe this saving spirit is going to bring the 
dollar so near to your eyes, that you will soon be 
able to see nothing else.”’ 

“T hope not. I trust ever to keep my heart 
above the love of money for its own sake. But 
to a young man, who seeks advancement in the 
world, money is a staff and a helper—a friend 
that will stand by him when other friendships 
fail. Yes, Pinkerton, I think your Spanish man- 
tle, a full circle though it be, and graceful to the 
eye, one of your dear bargains.” 

“I will demonstrate the contrary,” said the 
young man. ‘Know, then, that I got so out of 
heart, last winter, with my old drab coat, that I 
was actually ashained to go to church. Two 
Sundays T are myself. Then I grew despe- 
rate, and ordered a new Spanish mantle to be 
made in the tip of the mode. It came home on 
Saturday night, and, on Sunday, proud as a lord— 
and, excuse my vanity, looking like one—I re- 
appeared at St. Paul’s. I felt that I was making 
a sensation, as I passed down the aisle, and was 
by no means astonished, after getting fairly com- 
posed in the pew where I sit, to find more than 
one pair of bright eyes fixed upon me. And 
there was one pair, brighter and more heavenly 
than the rest. Ah! Archie, how often had I 
striven to win a glance of interest from those 
beautiful orbs; yet they ever looked on me, if 
they looked at all, with frigid indifference. It 
was not so, now. The impression I desired was 
at last made, The cloak had done the work!” 

«<And so the lady thought more of the cloak 
than the man,”’ said Lofton. 

“Not at all, my friend. One of the short- 
sighted and too direct inferences which men of 
your peculiar character of mind are apt to make. 
The cloak was the exponent of the man.” 

«Ah! I see.” 

“Do you, Archie? Well, I’m glad to have 
brightened your ideas a little. The cloak, I re- 
peat, was the exponent of the man. It showed 
what was in him. Exhibited him as a man of 
the time—a progressive man.” 

“Go on,”’ said Lofton, with affected gravity. 

«That pair of bright eyes, Archie! The glances 
I received from them, on that morning, were 
worth the price of a dozen cloaks.”’ 

“Always provided you have the money to pur- 
chase them,” replied Lofton. 

«‘Faugh! You havh’t @ grain of sentiment, 
Archie!’ I never saw a man who seemed to take 
such a malicious pleasure in throwing cold water 
on another’s enthusiasm:” 

“But who is the owner of those heavenly eves 
that'so enchanted you?” 

“The daughter of old Raynor.” 

“The wine mérehant!” 

“Yes. Angela Raynor. Isn’t she a splendid 
creature} ahd worth'a plum into the bargain?” 

«She may’ be worth a dozen plums, Mark; but 
a falli ; inito your basket is another matter, 

() eae . 

«You think so?” 

“67 dow? tedy 4s) f j 

“Very well. You'll see. But let’ me. finish 
my story. On the next Sunday, I was at church, 
again. | Miss’ Raynor «was there, and quite as 
much interested in’ “your humble servarit as be- 
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fore. For some four or five Sundays, our ogling 
acquaintance was kept up, when, as good fortune 
would have it, I met her at a party, was intro- 
duced, and spent, in her charming company, the 
most delightful evening of my life. So much for 
my Spanish mantle.” 

«What does all that signify?” asked Lofton. 


which, he was depriving himself of the pure and 
elevating delights of music wedded to scenic art. 

And what of Archibald Lofton? Where was 
he? How did he pass the evening? Let us return 
to him. A small volume had been loaned to him 
that day bya friend, entitled ‘Mercantile Morals,”’ 
with a recommendation to read it carefully.— 


“To me, it is significant of a rich wife. Am} After Pinkerton left the house, the young man 


I sufficiently explicit?’’ 

“Quite so.”’ 

“J think even you will call my cloak a bargain, 
if all comes out according to present indications.” 

“And you are really serious, Mark, in this 
matter?” 

‘«‘Never was more so in my life, I can assure 
you. I hav’nt called upon Miss Raynor yet, but 
expect to do so very soon. We speak on the 
street, and in the aisle, when passing from church 
on Sundays; and the way her countenance bright- 
ens when our glances meet, tells plainly enough 
the state of her feelings. Next Sunday, if all 
things favor, I’m going to walk home with her.” 

“Setting aside all the probabilities of success 
in this wife speculation of yours,” said Lofton, 
seriously, ‘let me enquire as to what you know 
of the mental and moral qualities of Miss Raynor?” 

“T ask no better index to character than the 
face.” 

“Far, very far, from a reliable index,” answer- 
ed Lofton. 

«Reliable enough, in the present instance,” 
said Pinkerton. ‘‘But time passes. Lend me 
half-a-dollar, if you please; I hav’nt a copper in 
my pocket—spent my last dollar to-day, for a cane 
that struck my fancy. Unfortunately, I let it 
fall on the pavement and broke the pearl top be- 
fore reaching home. Was’nt it unlucky?” 

“Then you’re going to hear Mrs. Wood, to- 
night?” said Lofton, as he gave his companion 
the coin he had asked for. 

“J am, and for two reasons. I wish to hear 
her again, and, moreover, expect to see Miss Ray- 
nor there. She was present at the last opera. 
Come, go with me.” 

“No; can’t afford it.” 

“Nonsense! If 1, who have to borrow the price 
of admission, can afford to go, surely you, who 
are able to lend, and whose purse is heavy with 
coin, may. afford the same enjoyment.” 

“You and I may differ, alga as to what 
constitutes ability,’ said Lofton. 

“T should’nt wonder,” remarked Pinkerton, 
hurriedly. “But, good evening, if you won’t 
accompany me. Time passes, and the boxes will 
be closed before I arrive.” 





CHAPTER II, 

The scene at the Holliday Street Theatre, Bal- 
timore,.on that evening, was brilliant and exci- 
ting. Mrs. Wood was never in better voice, and 
she witched,all hearts by the power of her en- 
chanting melody. Miss Raynor was there, and 
divided, with the fair prima donna, the attention 
of the more than half-bewildered Pinkerton. If, 
from either of these objects of strong attraction, 
the mind of the young man wandered, it was. to 
think of his sober friend Lofton, and to pity him 
for those false ideas of economy, in obedience to 
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drew this book from his poeket, and spent an 
hour in reading. 

‘The right doctrine,’’ said the young man em- 
phatically, when he at last closed the volume. 
‘‘Every word of it true. The book is worth 
its weight in gold to any one who will heed its 
precepts. Spare to spend! Yes, that is the true 
doctrine. If we spend money now for what we 


don’t want, we will have nothing in the future to 


buy what we do want; but if we spare now, we 
will be able to spend liberally in the future.” 

As he thus talked with himself, a servant came 
into the parlor to say that his washerwoman was 
below. 

“Tell her that I would like to see her,” replied 
Lofton. ‘Well, Bridget, have you brought home 
my clothes?’’ he said, as the woman came in. 

“Yes, sir. They are in your room.” 

“I owe you for another month; don’t I?” 

Bridget nodded an affirmative. 

«Two dollars?” 

“Two dollars and a quarter, this month. You 
know there were some extra things last week.” 

“So there were.”’ Lofton drew forth his purse, 
and while he was taking out the washerwoman’s 
money, the latter, who had some misgivings as to 
whether it were just right, or politic, to charge 
for a few extra pieces, one who was always so 
prompt and cheerful in payment, said— 

“I reckon we won’t make any account of the 
few pieces over. It didn’t take me long to do 
them, and you’re always such good pay. I only 
wish everybody I washed for was like you,”’ 

‘I’m much better able to pay for all I have 
washed, Bridget, than you are to do it for no- 
thing,” replied Lofton. ‘‘O no, my good woman; 
if there is a single piece over, let me know it. 
don’t like wasting money; but, to the uttermost 
farthing, I wish to pay whatis justly another’s.”’ 

“Some people waste a great deal of money,” 
remarked Bridget, ‘‘on one foolery and another; 
and them’s generally the ones what begrudges 
us even the little they agree to pay There’s one 
young man I could mention, if I chose to call 
names—but that wouldn’t be justright and proper, 
you know—who holds his head high enough, and 

et it’s like drawing teeth to get a dollar out of 
im. He owes me, now, over five dollars. I 
wish, instead of wasting his moneY as he does, 
he’d save it, as you do, to pay honest debts... My 
little boy, only eleven years old, and who ought, 
by good right, to be at school, if I could afford to 
keep him there, is earning money in a cigar 
store. He told me, this very evening, that the 
young man, of whom I am speaking, came 
into the store, to-day, and spent a dollar-and- 
a-quarter for a little switch of a cane, with. a 
rl top, which he dropped on. the floor, and 
ae a moment after it was paid for. It made 
my very blood boil when I heard it, and I said to 
myself—I’ll not stand this any longer! As soon, 
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as supper was over, I hurried off to his boarding-) the strings, and the latter was lying across her 
house, determined, if he didn’t pay me what was) arm, as she passed from the dark parlor, into the 
due, to talk my mind right out tohim. Well, as; small sitting-room that adjoined. A glass oil 











I was coming past the Holliday Street Theatre, 
who should I see going up the steps but him? I 
was half tempted to catch hold of his arm, and 
ask him for my money.” 

“That wouldn’t have been right, Bridget,” 
said Lofton. 

“I know it wouldn’t. And I’m glad I held 
myself back. But it’s dreadful aggravatin’, 
Mr. Lofton—dreadful. Him owing me for wash- 
ing his clothes—for helping to make him look 
like a gentleman—and wasting two dollars ina 
single day, on fancy canes and theatres! Oh, its 
too ater 4 I don’t wonder my blood boils. 
But, excuse me, Mr. Lofton, I didn’t mean to 
annoy you. Thank you for your kindness. I 
think I’d rather not take but two dollars. The 
extra pieces were small,—I wasn’t long doing 
%em.”’ c 

‘All yery generous and considerate in you, 
Bridget,” said the young man, pleasantly. 
“But right is right. I have to economize; but I 
do it through self-denial; not by getting the la- 
bor of others for nothing.” 

«You're a jewel of a man, Mr. Lofton; and I’m 
no flatterer that say it!”’ was the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the half-Americanized Irish woman. 
“And I wish the world was made up of the likes 
0’ you.” 

And with a low courtesy she retired. 

“And this is Pinkerton!” said Lofton, as he 
walked to and fro, in some excitement of mind. 
“Spend his last dollar for a dandy cane, and 
then borrow the price of admission to the theatre, 
while his washerwoman can’t get from him 
the poor reward of her hard labor. Too bad! 
Too bad! I thought better of him than this.” 

We must now introduce another character to 
the reader. About the time that Lofton was in 
conversation with Bridget, a young woman, 
plainly dressed, yet neat and tidy in her whole 
appearance, left one of the large houses in the 
upper part of Charles street, and with slow, and 
apparently feeble steps, passed along as far as 
Lexington street. Here she stood, for some mo- 
ments, as if undetermined where to. go. At last 
she moved on again, until she reached Fayette 
street, where the same indecision was manifested. 
A sudden thought, after a brief pause, changed 
her whole manner. With a somewhat quicker 
movement, she retraced her steps as far as Lex- 
ington street, along which she went in the direc- 
p oil of Liberty street. Half way down, she 
stopped at a frame house, the entrance to which 
was by high and narrow steps. She went in 
without knocking. 

There was no light in the small parlor into 
which the street door opened. 

«“Who’s that?” called a harsh female voice 
from a back room, the door of which was now 
ajar, admitting a feeble gleam. “ 

~'«*Me,”” was faintly answered. 

* «éBilen, Oh! you're late to-night.” There 
was not a single touch of womanly softness in 
the tones of the speaker. No response was made 
by the new comer, who had removed her bonnet 
and shawl. The former she held'in her hand by 


} lamp afforded the dim light by which this ‘den’? 
;—if we may thus be allowed to designate it—was 
} but partially illuminated. As she entered, an old 
woman lifted to her pale, thin, timid face, a pair 
of glittering black eyes, and fixed them on her 
} with a cold, yet piercing gaze. Let us describe, 
} somewhat particularly, this old woman. 

No one would have pronounced her age a year 
below sixty. She had, probably, added ten to 
three-score. Her hair, of a dark, iron-grey, 
combed roughly back from her forehead, was so 
heavy in growth, and strong in texture, as to lift 
somewhat untidily her plain cap from her broad 
temples. Her face waslong, and tapered sharply 
towards her chin. There yet remained in ae 
mouth a few straggling teeth, the incisors and 
canine projecting, when her lips were parted, 
very much like those of an animal. Her skin 
was dark, and had something the appearance of 
leather. Her eyes have already been mentioned 
>as black and glittering; they had receded far 
} back into her head, and were restless and quick in 

their movements. Everything about her bespoke 
the hard, harsh, selfish woman, congealed into so 
) rigid a form, in old age, that no one might press 
against her, without sustaining injury. In per- 
} son she was tall and thin. 
The room in which this woman sat was nar- 
row, its length being equal to the width of the 
} small parlor, from which it was removed by a 
} partition. In one corner was an old-fashioned 
} cupboard, enclosed with doors above and below. 
} A table, quite as ancient in style, was drawn a 
} few inches from the wall. It contained a lamp, 
} one of the wicks in which had been picked down, 
} in order to lessen, by half, the consumption of 
oil. Sufficient light was obtained for all practi- 
cal purposes, so far as the old woman was con- 
cerned, her occupation being that of knitting. 
Two or three Windsor chairs, from which fre- 
quent scrubbing had removed every vestige-of 
paint, a small square pine stool, cushioned with 
a piece of faded ingrain carpet, with two or three 
unimportant articles, made up the furniture of 
the room. 

«‘Your late to-night,”’ repeated the old woman, 
drawing, as she spoke, a round snuff-box from 
her pocket, and taking a large pinch of the 
powdered weed. As she returned the box to its 
capacious receptacle, she fixed her eyes search- 
ingly upon the young girl. 

“T had to finish the dress I was working on 
before I could leave,” was answered. 

“Well, I hope they’ve paid you for your work. 
You’ve been there three weeks to-day.” 

“I havn’t finished yet. There are two or 
three dresses more to make for the young ladies,”’ 
said the girl, with something deprecating in her 
voice. ‘I shall be engaged for at least a week 
longer.” 

“Why don’t they pay you at the end of each 
week? The money’s earned,’”’ said the old 
woman, sharply. 

‘They would, I suppose, if I were to »ask 


“Then why don’t you ask them? No one 
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should be afraid to ask for her own. I’ve had to 
do it all my life.” 
“Tt isn’t usual to pay until the end of an 


engagement; and I’d rather not ask for my 


ney. 

And I’d rather you would ask for it, Miss,” 
said the old woman, drawing herself up and look- 
ing a very imperative mood personified. ‘‘I want 
my money,” she added, tegen very positively; 
“and I must have it. Your board has now been 
running on for ten weeks; and I’m a poor woman, 
and can’t afford to lie out of my money in this 
way.’ , 

ie Ihad not been sick, Mrs. Sly, my board 
would have been paid regularly. I never was 
behindhand with you before.’’ 

“Oh, well, that don’t signify,’’ said the old 
woman, impatiently. ‘You aint sick now. 
You’ve been at work three weeks, and have 
earned six dollars.’’ 

“True,”’ was the mild, and now firm reply of 
the girl, who, the sharpness of the first interview, 
which she had dreaded, being over, was regain- 
ing something of her native firmness and inde- 
pendence of character. ‘True, and in another 
week, there will be eight dollars coming to me, 
all. of which will be paid into your hands as soon 
as I receive it. I’ve always given you your 
money, Mrs. Sly, the moment it was due. What 
more could you ask? Sickness should, at least, 
bring some consideration.”’ 

“Hity tighty, my young lady!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Sly, in no feigned surprise. ‘‘What’s 
coming over the girl? A nice way to talk to me, 
after I nursed you for six weeks like a baby. 
Some people would have bundled you off to the 
poor-house, But, it’s the kind of thanks I always 
receive.” 

And such nursing! The poor girl closed her 
eyes, and laid her hand on her heart, that grew 
faint at the remembrance of those six weeks of 
helplessness and suffering. 

The simple relation of Ellen Birch to this 
woman, was that of a boarder. Why one so 
gentle, sensitive, and altogether so maidenly in 
all that appertained to her, as was this young 
girl, should have found a home with such a 
woman as Mrs. Sly, may excite surprise. It is 
easily explained. Three years before, the death 
of her mother deprived her not only of her best 
friend, but left her alone in the world, and wholly 
dependent on her own efforts. A small life-an- 
nuity had been the mother’s only income. On 
this, with strict economy, she had been able to 
support herself and child. Her death, when 
Ellen was just sixteen, left the afflicted girl not 
only alone in the world, but. without any means 
of subsistence. For the last two years of her 
life, Mrs. Birch had rented a room from Mrs. 
rade gg owned the poor tenement in which she 
ived. 

As soon after her mother’s death as Ellen was 
able to comprehend, with some clearness, her 
new relation to the world, her native independ- 
ence, spurred, it may be, into quicker activity by 
some unmistakable givings out on the part of 
Mrs. Sly, led her to select the trade of a dress- 
maker as a means of self-dependence. Mrs. Sly 
favored this, and as it was necessary for Ellen to 

Vor. I.—No. 5. 4 








subsist during the year of her apprenticeship, 
proposed to board her for what service she could 
perform early in the morning before going to 
work, and in the evening after returning home. 
The offer Ellen accepted with thankfulness. But, 
what a year of toil beyond her strength, and ill- 
natured exaction, it proved. It seemed as if 
Mrs. Sly could never be satisfied with the amount 
of work done for her by Ellen. Ere the day 
dawned, she was aroused from her pillow, and 
rarely escaped to her chamber before the noon of 
night. Even with all this, if she could have 
pleased Mrs. Sly, it would have been something 
for her mind to rest upon. But, that was hope- 
less, for the woman was sordid, even miserly, at 
heart, and her base love of money poisoned every 
gushing rill of human feeling in her bosom. 

Slowly that year of toil and trial went by. It 
closed at last. The brave girl had acquired a 
trade—at what expense her almost colorless face, 
attenuated frame, and slow, feeble steps, attested 
but too well. Ten hours a day, in the close 
work-room, for one who had taken much and fre- 
quent exercise in the open air, would of itself 
have tried her health severely. It came near 
breaking down, altogether, under the added toil 
imposed by her relation to Mrs. Sly. That rela- 
tion, the selfish old woman had no objection to 
continue, for the meagre fare provided for Ellen 
was paid for three times over by the service she 
rendered. The young girl, however, was too glad 
to be emancipated from such tyranny and labor. 
A new relation was, therefore, established. As 
she obtained work, immediately, in two or three 
families to which she was recommended by the 
dress-1naker with whom she served her appren- 
ticeship, she was able to pay a sum agreed u 
for boarding, which she preferred to the than 
and health-destroying service, the term of which 
had just expired. 

Since that time, she had boarded with Mrs. 
Sly, who, true to her natural instincts, had, be- 
sides half-starving the poor girl, rendered, in 
other ways, her life exceedingly uncomfortable. 
Often and often did Ellen resolve to seek a new 
home; but, when she tried to make up her mind 
to leave the house in which her mother had lived, 
and the room in which she died, her heart re- 
belled against the decisions of her judgment. 
Her mother’s spirit seemed to linger about the 
old, familiar objects, and she felt her presence in 
the chamber where they had slept together as 
she felt it nowhere else. And so, bearing, for- 
bearing and suffering, gaining earthly purification 
through many trials borne patiently, she remained 
in her comfortless home for nearly two years, 
when a long and protracted sickness threw her, 
weak and helpless as an infant, on the tender 
mercies of one in whose bosom the milk of human 
kindness had long since ceased to flow. 

When, at last, she tottered forth from her 
lonely chamber, it. was with her mind made up 
in regard to the Yuture. She was indebted for 
boarding from the time she was taken ill. So 
soon as she was able>to pay off what was due, 
she was fully resolved to ha 4 another home. So 
greatly had Mrs. Sly annoyed her for the week 
or two, before her introduction to the reader, and 
so utterly disgusted was she with her intense and | 
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cruel selfishness, that she was several times on 
the eve of not returning again to her house. It 
was a state of indecision on this subject, that 
caused her hesitating movements after leaving the 
house in Charles street, where she had been 
working through the day. A sudden thought, 
flashing through her mind, it will be remem- 
bered, prompted her return to the old home. 

The last words of Mrs. Sly, in which allusion 
was made to the poor-house, and the ingratitude 
she had always received for her kind acts to 
others, were pitched in a high, shrill tone, that 
completely drowned the noise of footsteps in the 
adjoining parlor. Twice there had been a knock 
at the street door, and both times the loud voice 
of the old virago had kept the sound from reach- 
ing their ears, nor did either observe that, failing 
to attract attention, some one had entered. Not 
until the door of the little room was pushed open, 
and the voice of a man-said, somewhat sternly— 

“Mrs. Sly! Is it possible!. What does all this 
mean?”’— 

Were either aware of another’s presence. 

“Mr. Lofton!”’ exclaimed Ellen, in surprise, 
yet with something of joy in her tone, while her 

e cheeks flushed, and her eyes brightened and 

lied with tears. The young man grasped her 
hand, and drew her into the parlor. Mrs. Sly 
followed with the dim oil lamp that had burned 
upon her table, and setting it upon the mantel- 
piece, passed from the room without a word, and 
left the young couple alone. 





CHAPTER III. 

The silence which followed the withdrawal of 
Mrs. Sly was broken: by sobs, that Ellen was, 
just then, too weak, both in mind and body, to 
restrain. These were succeeded by a flood of 
tears. No word was spoken by the young man, 
until the agitation of his companion had subsided; 
yet, as she wept, he held her hand in a tighten- 
ing grasp. ; 

«Dear Ellen,” he at length said, ‘“‘what does 
all this mean? How dare that old wretch—” 

“Oh, Archie! Archie! Don’t speak so,” ex- 
claimed Ellen, interrupting him. ‘‘Don’t—don’t. 
She was disappointed; and you know—you 
know—” 

“Disappointed about what,. Ellen?” asked 
Lofton, seeing that she hesitated, and looked 
slightly confused, as if nearly betrayed into the 
utterance of something about which she did not 
wish to speak. 

“Disappointed about what?” he repeated, after 
pausing for an answer. 

But there was no reply, and her partly averted 

ace prevented all attempts to read her thoughts 
in her countenance. 

«‘What did she mean by that allusion to the 

r-house?’’ said Lofton. ‘Surely, I must have 
misunderstood its application to yourself. Can 
it be possible that she referred, to you, and your 
recent illness!”’ Light was bfaking in upon the 
young man’s mind. ‘‘Eilen! Dear Ellen! You 
must have no concealments with me in any mat- 
ters that affect your comfort or happiness; these 
are already in my keeping, and I trust to have 
them in faithful guardianship so long as life shall 
, last. 








The young man spoke low, his voice eloquent 
with true feeling. 

‘‘Say, Ellen, is my inference correct?” 

“Tt is,” was the reluctant answer. 

“Why, Ellen! Ellen! I am confounded.” 
There was strong indignation in his voice. 
“Such language to you! What can it mean? 
How dare she speak so! You say she was dis- 
appointed. About what?” 

et, even as he asked the question, the truth 
was suggested. [Ellen did not reply; but he 
needed no confirming words from her lips. He 
knew, as certainly as if she had told him, that 
the poor girl was in debt for her board during the 
time of her prolonged illness, and that this was 
the cause of Mrs. Sly’s abusive language. How 
hot, with anger, grew the blood in his veins. To 
think that this tender and beloved flower, that 
he would have protected from even the summer’s 
changes, had been so cruelly assailed; had been 
blown on by the sharp breath of cold-hearted 
selfishness! - 

“Ellen! You must not remain here for another 
hour!”’ said he, passionately. 

‘«‘Archie—Archie!”’ said Ellen, who had re- 
gained her self-possession, and now spoke with a 
calm and gentle earnestness—‘‘Do not give way 
to anger. We have many lessons of patience and 
forbearance to learn in this life; and the more 
thoroughly we learn them, the wiser we will be, 
and the better able to act right in the time to 
come. Have I not heard almost these very words 
from your own lips, Archie? Strength, many, 
many times have they given me in trial. I have 
numerous kindnesses to acknowledge at the 
hands of Mrs. Sly, and her conduct now cannot 
make me forget them.” 

“She is wicked and cruel!” persisted Lofton. 
‘Her conduct is an outrage, and cannot be ex- 
cused on any ground.” 

“It was wrong, I know,” said Ellen; ‘but she 
cannot see with our eyes—cannot feel as we do. 
All her inclinations are sordid, and all her motives 
are low and selfish. We must think of her as 
she is.” 

“But you will not remain here, surely, after 
what has occurred?” replied Lofton. 

“I shall stay for a few weeks longer. My 
mind was already made up to change, after that 
time. 

‘‘But why not go from here at once? Why 
remain for two or three weeks?” 

“I am not prepared to leave, now, Archie. 
It does not just suit me. Mrs. Sly is over her 
fretted state by this time. These tempers don’t 
last long. She’s sorry for what she said, I’m 
sure. Don’t think of it any more. In three or 
four weeks, if I keep well, I intend looking out 
for a pleasanter home.’’ 

“If you keep well, Ellen?” 

Lofton looked earnestly into her thin face, as 
his voice lingered on the words, ‘keep well.”’ 
«Your hand is too hot for health, now,”’ he added. 
«You have been at work, to-day?” 

“Yes.” 

“Too soon—too soon.” The young man’s 
tones were troubled. ‘You will never recover 

our former health, if you go on in this way- 
ou hayn’t the strength, Ellen, for this.” ; 
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“I’m getting stronger,” she answered. But} ‘You must go to the country for a few weeks, 
her own consciousness that such was not the case, } Ellen. It is little better than suicide to continue 
betrayed itself in her tones. ; OR as you are now doing.” 

‘Weaker, you mean,” said Lofton. “Ellen,”; ‘‘ That is impossible, Archie,” replied Ellen, 
he added, with emphatic earnestness, ‘this must} half reproachfully. The suggestion seemed to the 
not be. My own happiness is too intimately} poor girl almost like mockery. 
bound up with yours, to look on indifferently; ‘‘Why is it impossible?’’ asked the young man. 
and see you destroying your own life. This} There were reasons enough in Ellen’s mind. 
season, of all others, will not permit over effort, } Toanother, her reply would have been most conclu- 
ina weakened condition of the body. To the} sive. But, to him, she could not say that besides 
exhausted frame, spring often comes with new} being in debt for boarding, she had no money to 
life and vigor; but there must be gentle exercise; bear the expense. She was, therefore, silent to 
in the fresh and fragrant air, with freedom from } this last interrogation. It was easy enough for 
anxious thought, or its health-giving influence} Lofton to conjecture the cause of her silence; and 
will be exercised in vain.”’ he did so, correctly. How gladly would he have 

How deeply Ellen felt the truth of these words. } offered her money sufficient to pay the sum due 
From the time the disease, hy which she had suf-} for boarding, and to meet the expense of a few 
fered so severely, left her, up to the period when weeks’ sojourn in the country. But true delicacy 

} 


she resumed her work, there had been a daily} of feeling prevented an offer, which a like delicacy 
visible improvement in her health. But, since) would have certainly declined. 

then, the gain had been very slow, indeed, while} ‘It is not impossible for you to take at least,a 
her tasks were performed under the pressure of; week’s relaxation. Health—nay, life itself, de- 
painful weariness. Usually, whea she turned} mands this,’’ said Lofton, earnestly. 

her steps homeward, at night, she had scarcely; ‘It will be at least a week before I can finish 
the needed strength remaining. And there was} what Mrs. Blain wishes me to do. , She is one of 
another reason, beyond the ten or twelve hours’ } the first who gave me work, and I would not like 
incessant needle-work, why she failed to regain} to disappoint her.” 

the strength she so much needed; and this was} ‘But, surely, she is human! Where the very 
an inexcusable want of thought in the lady for} life of another is at stake, who would put the 
whom she had been sewing for some three weeks. } making of a dress or two against it?” 

At seven o’clock, Ellen began her daily task,and} _‘‘You are too serious altogether, Archie,” said 
an hour elapsed before she was called to break-} Ellen Birch, forcing a smile, yet leaning closer to 
fast. By this time, she usually had a faint, sick} him as she spoke, and feeling an inward joy at 
feeling, that nourishing food, taken at an earlier} the loving interest he manifested. 

hour, would have prevented, but which now took; ‘‘No—no—no, Ellen,”’ he replied—“there is too 
away all appetite. A few mouthfuls of bread } much at stake for both of us. I cannot bear to sce 
and butter, and part of a cup of tea or coffee, } your thin face still so pale; your eyes so languid; 
almost forced upon her reluctant stomach, made} your whole appearance that of one gradually sink- 
up her morning meal. By twelve or one o’clock, | ing towards the grave, instead of rising to buoyant 
her exhausted system began to ask for nutrition, } health.” 

which, if then supplied, would have been grateful} His voice trembled with emotion. 

and health-giving. But three o’clock was the} ‘Don’t let this trouble you,” replied Ellen, 
dining hour, and to the thoughtless mistress of} touched by the words and manner of Lofton; ‘‘your 
the family, herself.in robust health, it did not} fears magnify the reality. I shall do well enough. 
once occur that the pale, toiling seamstress might} From so serious an illness, recovery is always slow. 
need a luncheon to sustain her until the regular} In a few weeks you will see a great improve- 
dinner hour arrived. } ment.” 

It was usaally half-past three, and sometimes} <Not if you go on as you are going. Improve- 
four o’clock, ere Ellen was summoned from the! ment under present circumstances is impossible.” 
apartment, where from eight to nine hours she; In many ways the young man sought to lead 
had bent weary, often in pain, and exhausted, over} Ellen to refer so distinctly to her own affairs, that 
her work. Sometimes she came to the table with} he could offer the aid of which she stood so much 
so eager an appetite, as to be induced to overload) in need. But, her native delicacy so guarded her, 
her stomach; and sometimes with such an aver-} that he failed entirely; and when they parted for 
sion to food, that it was with difficulty she could! the night, there was, on both sides, an anxious 
eat at all. There was little to tempt her at the} looking into the future, and a painful conscious- 
evening meal, usually taken with Mrs. Sly; and} ness that its burdens, for at least one of them, 
when her head pressed her pillow, she was fre-} were too heavy to be borne without the risk of 
quently too tired and feverish to sleep, until hours} dangerous consequences. 
had passed away, and then her slumber was so 
heavy, that profuse night-sweats completed the OHAFTER Iv, 
work of exhaustion. ‘«“You don’t know what you missed last night, 

Yes, deeply did Ellen feel the truth of Lofton’s} young man,”’ said Pinkerton, in a tone of triumph, 
remark. To her, the fresh and fragrant airs of} as he met Lofton on the following morning. 
spring brought no health-inspiring influence. In-} “Nor you either,”’ replied the latter, rather 
stead of gaining strength, too sadly was she be-} coldly. He had, in his thought, Pinkerton’s nar- 
coming conscious, with each returning day, of a} row escape at the theatre-door, from the anger of 
loss of bodily vigor. She made no reply to her} his neglected washerwoman. 
lover’s earnest appeal, and he added: “Mrs. Wood never sang so well. That every 
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one says. Oh! It was glorious. And you lost me, at times, feel very unhappy. Oh, how I 
it all for the sake of a paltry half-dollar. Archie! ; wish I were able to keep her; but Iam not. You 
Archie! You are unjust to yourself—and, shall I; have often said to me, dear brother, that so soon 
say it without calling a red spot to your cheeks,}as you were able, you would pay aunt Mary 








to that pretty little seamstress of yours. You 
should have gone yourself, and taken her also.” 


something for my board. If you could spare her 
a little now, Mark; if you could send her twenty- 


“You think so?” The brow of Lofton was) five or thirty dollars, how much good it would do 


slightly bent as he said this. 


her, and how much it would lighten the weight 


“T both say it and think it. The mind loses its} that now lies heavy on my feelings! It goes 


healthy tone unless we award to it occasional re- 
creations. What so exhilarating, and at the same 
time, so refining, as music?” 


‘Perhaps you are right,’’ said Lofton, thought-} be very long here to burden any one. 


y: 

“Take my advice. Go this very day and secure 
@ couple of seats. Be generous for once; and 
you’ll never repent of it the longest day you live.” 

“T’ll think about it,” answered Lofton. The 
bell rung for breakfast, and the interview closed. 

For the sake of Ellen, Lofton at first thought he 
would secure seats for the opera on that evening. 
But a little reflection told him that, in her feeble 
state, the excitement of music and acting, with 
the fatigue consequent upon several hours’ occupa- 
tion of one of the uncomfortable seats with which 
theatres are always provided, would do her far 
more injury than to remain at home. So that idea 
was very wisely abandoned. But, he by no 
means abandoned a better purpose. Earnestly he 
sought to devise some plan by which she could be} 
relieved, for a few weeks, from the toil that was 
in danger of entirely destroying her health. The 
two hundred dollars, saved by such steady self- 
denigl and careful economy—how gladly would; 
he devote all of this, if needful, to meet the present 
need! But, how was he to use it, and not hurt 
the maidenly delicacy of one so tenderly and so 
worthily beloved? That was the question he found 
it most difficult to decide. 

Breakfast over, the two young men departed to 
their different places of business. Pinkerton step- 
ping buoyantly along, and still feeling the excite- 
ment of the previous evening; Lofton, with his 
eyes upon the pavement, earnestly pondering the 
ways and means of relief for Ellen Birch. 

n reaching the store in which he was employed } 




















hard with me to ask this of you, Mark; but we 
are brother and sister, alone in the world, and to 
whom can I go but to you? I do not think I will 
I feel my- 
self growing daily weaker and weaker. * But 
few sands remain, and they are falling rapidly. 
Let me lean on you alittle more heavily. Let 
me feel your arm bearing me up, Mark. I will 
not know the bitter sense of dependence that now 
so often oppresses me, if from your hands come 
the few things needful to sustain this failing life. 

“I cannot write a longer letter to you now. The 
effort has exhausted me so much, that I must 
close at once. May I hope to hear from you soon, 
dear Mark? 

“From your loving sister, Lucy.” 

To say that the young man was not deeply 
moved by this letter; to say that the instant im- 
pulse of his mind was not to respond fully to the 
earnest appeal of his sister, would be to do him 
great injustice. 

“My r, dear sister!” he sighed, as he re- 
folded the letter. ‘How gladly would I shelter 
you from every storm of life! But——” 

He did not finish even in thought, the sentence, 
but repressed the mental utterance, and in the 
bitterness of conscious inability to respond as he 
could wish, clenched his hands tightly. 

“Twenty-five or thirty dollars,” he said to 
himself, a little while afterwards, as his thoughts 
began to run clearer. ‘It does not seem a great 
deal; and yet, I am not the possessor, at the pre- 
sent time, of a tenth part of the sum; while the 
whole of the current quarter’s salary has already 
been drawn. I might borrow what is needed for 

r Lucy.” 

«<A lad wants to see you,”’ said a fellow-clerk 





a letter was handed to Pinkerton. He knew, from } to Pinkerton, as these thoughts were passing 
the postmark and handwriting, that it came from} through his mind. The young man turned around, 
his sister, and ere the seal was broken, or a word; and there stood a boy with a piece of paper in his 





of the contents known, a soberer mood succeeded } hand. It was a bill from his bootmaker. 
to the pleasant excitement of his feelings. With? 


an uneasy foreboding, he opened the letter and} 
read : 


“My Dzar Brorner :—I wish I could write to! turbed by a dun at this 
er that my health was improving, but it is not. 
) 


am very weak, and, though the season of flowers 
and singing birds isat hand, I do not seem to gain 
any strength. As yet, I have not ventured to go 
out, even on the mildest days, lest I should take 
cold. The slightest cold brings back my cough, 
and that jars my poor frame terribly. Aunt 
Mary is very kind to me; kind as a mother.— 
Poor aunt Mary! She is in trouble. You know 
she had some bank stock, that paid her about a 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. Well, the 
bank has failed, and she has lost it all. Now, 
she has nothing to depend on but her dairy, and 





what she can sell from her little farm. I am, 
consequently, a burthen to her, and this makes 


«Mr. Slocum,”’ said the boy, ‘‘wants you tosend 
the money for this bill. _He’s got a note to pay.” 

“Tell him,” replied Pinkerton, no little dis- 
articular time, ‘that I 
can’t do any thing for him to-day. I’m. short 
myself.”” 

«But Mr. Slocum says you must send the money. 
The bill’s been standing for months already.” 
The lad spoke with an impertinence of manner 
that was very offensive. 

«Go back and tell your master that must is a 
hard word, and he’d better withdraw it,’’ said 
Pinkerton, looking sternly at the boy. 

“But sir-——” 

«Off with you!” 

The shoemaker’s lad turned away and left 
the store, muttering something to himself tha 
Pinkerton did not hear. : 

The current of the young man’s thoughts were 
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considerably changed by this untoward incident. 
Other unsettled bills were remembered; and, as a 
very natural consequence, the sense of his own 
wants and pecuniary deficiencies threw into 
shadow those of his sick and dependent sister. 
Still, he did not forget her; neither did he resolve 
to let her wants go unsupplied. 

‘Poor Lucy!”’ he sighed as the thought of her 
returned more vividly. ‘Oh, that I were rich for 
your sake! There is nothing in this world that I 
would think too good for you. How unfortunate 
that money matters should be with me as they 
are at present! I wishI had been more econo- 
mical. Ispend a great deal more for trifles than 
is at all consistent with true economy. Ah well! 
It can’t be helpednow. Imust try and do better 
in the future.” 

““Mark,”’ said a fellow-clerk, touching him on 
the shoulder at this moment, ‘don’t you want 
a gold watch, cheap?” 

Now, to be the owner of a gold watch, had, for 
a long time, been the ambition of Pinkerton.— 
Three or four times he had commenced saving up 
money for the purchase of one, but his weak pro- 
pensity to waste small sums on trifles, never per- 
mitted the attempted accumulation to reach be- 
yond three or four dollars, and then the whole 
would suddenly disappear like frost-work in the 
sunshine. To the clerk’s question he gravely 
shook his head. 

“You'll never meet with such a chance again 
if you wait a dozen years,” said the other. 

‘‘Who’s got it? What’s the price?” asked 
Pinkerton. A feeling of interest in the matter 
was being awakened. 

“Joe Purdy has it. It belongs to a friend of 
his, who wants money badly, and will sell it 
cheap.” 

«What kind of a watch?” 

“A patent lever.” 

‘‘Altogether beyond my ability,” said Pinker- 
ton. ‘And, besides, I am desperately poor just 
now.” 

“It can be bought for thirty dollars,” remarked 
the other. 

“Thirty dollars for a gold patent lever. You're 
joking.”’ 

“Not a bit of it. It’s a first-rate watch, and 
is worth sixty dollars, if it’s worth a cent. If I 
hadn’t purchased last winter, I would take it 
myself. You'll never have another such an op- 
portunity. Take my advice and secure it on the 

t 


“But I havn’t the money.” 

“Borrow it.” 

‘Will you lend?” 

“Havn’t a dollar of my last quarter’s salary 
left. But, you can get what you want from Joe 
Purdy.” 

Pinkerton shrugged his shoulders, as he re- 
plied, 

«And pay him two or three per cent. a month, 
for the use of it. He shaves too deep for me.” 

‘As you like about that,’’ retur the other. 
“But if you paid five per cent. a month on 
thirty dollars, until you drew on your next quar- 
ter’s salary, you’d have the best of the bargain. 
Take my advice and secure the watch.” 

Advice so accordant with his desire to possess 


the article thus temptingly set before his mind, 
Pinkerton felt very much inclined to follow. A 
sight of the watch confirmed his inclinations. 
ithout pausing to take counsel of prudence; to 
think again of the wants of poor Lucy; yielding 
to the persuasions of others and his own plead- 
ing wishes, he bought the watch and gave to Joe 
Purdy, a shrewd, unscrupulous, money-loving 
fellow-clerk, his due bill to be paid two months 
thereafter for thirty-four dollars, the four dollars 
extra being interest at the rate of nearly seven 
per cent. a month on the loan of thirty dollars! 
Ah! it never entered into the heart of Mark 
Pinkerton to conceive of the painful, almost sick- 
ening reluctance with which his sister Lucy had, 
under the pressure that was on her, forced her- 
self to write to him as she had done. That he 





would respond, promptly and affectionately, she 
had no doubt. Yet, did not that take away the 
strong disinclination that was felt to ask him for 
money. 

Five days had passed since Lucy wrote, and 
she was now in hourly expectation of a reply. 
Aunt Mary was looking troubled; and Lucy 
knew that she had cause of trouble. Oh, how it 
hurt her to think that she was now a burden to 
her kind relative! As she sat by her window, 
looking out, the butcher drove up, and, alighting, 
knocked at the gate. 

“I wonder what he wants?”’ said Lucy to her- 
self, as an uneasy feeling crept into her mind. 
She bent nearer to the window. Soon aunt 
Mary came out, and Lucy heard the butcher say, 

“Good morning, Mrs. Jones. Fine weather 
this. I’ve called down, as you wished, to look 
at old brindle.” 

The heart of Lucy gave a violent bound. Then 
tears gushed from her eyes. And was dear, 
faithful old brindle to go to the slaughter-house! 
The thought made her so faint, that she had to 
lie down. Shutting her eyes, she lay eagerly 
listening for every movement below. The mur- 
mur of voices, continued for some time, reached 
her ears. Then Lucy heard the butcher say, as 
he clicked the latch of the gate: : 

‘Very well, Mrs. Jones. I'll send for her to- 
morrow morning; and some time during the day 
will bring you down the twenty dollars.” 

By this time the butcher was in his saddle. A 
word to his horse, and he was off in a brisk trot, 
never dreaming of the grief his visit had occa- 
sioned. . 

Aunt Mary’s chamber was next to Lucy’s. 
The unhappy girl soon heard footsteps slowly 
ascending the stairs. Her aunt’s door was opened 
and shut. A low sob, or suppressed groan, 
; reached her ears; then all was still. More than 
halfan hour elapsed before the slightest movement 
‘was again observed. Then the good lady came 
‘into Lucy’s room, and with a slightly shadowed, 
‘yet serene brow, sat down by the bedside, and, 
‘taking in her’s the white, almost transparent 
‘hand of the pale invalid, said, with much tender- 
{ mess: 

{ «You don’t look so well to-day, Lucy. I’m 
‘afraid you’ve been sitting up too long. Is there 
‘anything I can get for you?” 

“Nothing, aunt Mary,” replied Lucy, scarcely 

‘able to restrain her tears. ‘What did the 
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butcher want?” she asked, as soon as she could 
speak with some steadiness of voice. ‘You 
won't, surely, let him have our dear old 
brindle?” 

“You musn’t take it to heart, dear,” replied 
aunt Mary, with far more composure of manner 
than she had herself hoped to obtain. ‘‘What 
can’t be helped must be borne with fortitude. 
Brindle has been dry for some time; and we can 
very well part with her. I owe just twenty dol- 
lars for taxes, and they’ve threatened to sell our 
little place if it isn’t paid. So, there is no help 
for us. Don’t think of it, my child?” 

“Oh, I can’t help thinking of it!” sobbed 
Lucy. “Dear, good old brindle! Ah, aunt 
Mary”’ she said, after gaining a little composure, 
“T feel, now, as if I ought no longer to be a bur- 
den to you. It isn’t with you as it was.” 

Gently the hand of aunt Mary was laid upon 
= lips of the girl, and lovingly she answer- 


“Hush! While a roof and a loaf remain to me, 
dear child! you will share them. Oh, never, never 
again wound me by uttering the words ‘a burden.’ 
It is love for you, Lucy, that throws light upon 
my way, that gives warmth to my heart; that 
brings strength and cheerfulness. Could I only 
call back the roses to your cheeks, I would be 
blessed indeed.” 

And, with many loving words, she sought to 
drive away the impression which she had, even 
before this, seen gradually forming in the mind 
of her niece. 

Now more than ever did Lucy’s thoughts turn 
to her brother. She was certain he would send 
her the money she had asked for; and should 
it come by the post that day, the sacrifice of 
brindle would be saved. An hour afterwards she 
saw the postman turnin at the gate. How her 
heart leaped! She was sure he had a letter for 
her, and she was not mistaken. The welcome 
missive was from Baltimore, and the direction in 
the hand-writing of Mark. Eagerly, and with 
unsteady hands, she broke the seal. There was 
no enclosure! 

“(My pear Sister Lucy:—I cannot tell you 
how much I am pained to hear of our good aunt 
Mary’s misfortune, and grieved that your health 
continues so poorly. Your letter could not have 
come to me at a worse time. I havn’t a dollar 
by me, and will not be able to draw on my salary 
for two months to come. Then I will certainly 
send you some money. Oh, I wish that I were 
rich for your sake!—”’ 











Thus far Lucy read, when tears blinded her. 
She did not sob, nor weep aloud. Her disap- { 
pointment was too deep for that. But the pres- 
sure on her bosom was so great, that it seemed | 
as if her heart would really cease its throbbings. { 

Mark Pinkerton was the owner of a gold) 
watch. In his selfish extravagance and pride, he ' 
_ not at how serious a cost he had obtain- | 

it. 

On the next morning old brindle was driven | 
off by the butcher. Poor Lucy, worse than } 
usual, did not leave her bed during the whole | 
day. 


TO BE CONTINUED. y 
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WE’VE ONE ANOTHER LEFT. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


Another year is going, Fred, the wind bears up a 
wail, 

The crisp brown leaves upon the ground are 
sighing in the gale; 

Full threescore times I’ve listen’d, Fred, the fare- 
well of the year, 

It used to make me dance for joy, but now it 
brings a tear. 


How many mem’ries kindle from the embers of 
the past, 

And O, my heart is glowing in the light around it 
cast! 

I see my father’s cottage, on the grassy sloping 


ill 
The river winding thro’ the wood, and by the busy 
mill. 


The sugar maples by the spring 
The woodman’s axe has cleft, 

But dearer things than those remain— 
We've one another left. 


My brothers angle in the brook, my sisters gather 
flowers, 

Or berries red to stain their cheeks, and laugh 
away the hours; 

My gentle mother by our hearth sings softly to 
her wheel; 

How pleasant is the ‘“‘nest at home”? as evening 
shadows steal! 


Now, for my bridal rob in, twining roses in my 
hair,— 

Close grew our hearts together, Fred, like buds 
that nestl’d there; 

Time passes, and an angel lays our Winnie on my 
breast, 

Like a snowy dovelet cooing, ere flying to the 
blest. 


Darling, weep not for our Winnie, 
We are not quite bereft; 

Rich blessings are our own, my Fred— 
We've one another left. 


Then our dimpled, blue-eyed Charlie, two happy 
years was given,— 

Ere their flight our eyes were earthward, now 
lifted up to Heaven; 

O say not “we are childless”? Fred, they’re 
sleeping: like the tlowers, 

Folded until the morning, Fred, they sleep love— 
they are ours. 


Hark! the old hall clock is telling the flight of the 
old year! 

Let’s greet the heir with silent prayer; kneel 
close beside me here: 

Thank God, tho’ our two children, Fred, are ga- 
ther’d to His fold, 

Though many joys departed, Fred, we lov’d so 
well to hold; 


Yet to our humble hearth He sends 
New mercies morn and eve; 

We've one another left, my Fred, 
Then wherefore should we grieve? 





Who shoots at the mid-day sun—though he be 
sure he shall never hit the mark—yet as sure he 
is that he shall shoot higher than he who aims 
but at a bush. 
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NEW MORAL INFLUENCE.  } 


The moral is the gauge of the external man, 
and leads, when truly developed, to a diagnosis of } 
his spiritual state. Both the virtues and the 
vices of society are the necessary ultimates of man’s 
condition, modified as well as developed by the 
circumstances which surround him. Hence the 
benevolent tendencies on the one hand, and the 
outbreaks of crime and lawlessness on the other, 
are the exact measures of the general state of so- 
ciety in any country or locality whatever. The 
benevolent man may’see himself imaged in the 
one, and all his yearnings fully responded to; 
while the selfish, the earthly, and the malignant, 
may see himself equally represented in the other, 
however much he may pride himself in an exemp- } 
tion from these crimes and offences, from which } 
he is mercifully restrained by the mere force of } 
circumstances. Nothing can be known indi- 
vidually either of virtue or vice, till the hidden 
man is revealed, and the covered things of thought 
and wish are opened to the bright light of day. 
The tendency to this state of things is now mani- 
fested more and more continually, and the conse- 
quent judgment is more clearly, as well as more 
practically made known. Men judge themselves 
now-a-days, before the world, by the interest they 
feel and manifest towards a life of active charity } 
on the one hand, or by the indifference, if not op- } 
position, on the other hand, to the benevolent plans 
for ameliorating the evils that exist in the world. } 
We believe, however, that the good is beginning} 
to prevail fast and mightily over the evil. } 

We claim to look at the world from this point} 
of view, and adduce the facts and incidents of so- 
ciety to sustain us in this hopeful conviction. We} 
take the sunny side of life, and feel from the re-| 
cesses of our being that the dawn of a brighter) 
day is at hand; that the shadows are departing} 
before the beams of morning light, while men are } 
looking out of the windows to see the sun rise on 
a long-benighted world. 


Among the signs of the new era are the plans; 














who are yet suffering from spiritual as well as 
from bodily destitution. 

There is a plan proposed by the Episcopal clergy 
in this city, to erect, in one district, a mission 
church, a vagrant school, and a cheap lodging- 
house; thus forming a parish economy, by which 
all the essential objects may be most effectually 
secured at once. Here is the true mode of action; 
this is the patriarchate, or family idea, by which 
all the members of a social sphere, larger or 
smaller, may be duly cared for and benefited. In 
such a case there can be no homeless, houseless, 
desolate being within the charmed circle where 
this heavenly principle of government prevails. 
All are cared for at least, by the law of coercion 
and restraint necessarily imposed by such a so- 
ciety, where the milder and higher law of gentle- 
ness and benevolence fails to reign. The good in- 
fluences are thus brought to bear upon the evil, 
and surround them as it were by a wall of fire. 
Here is a mission for both man and woman, scope 
both for the intellect and the affections; and no 
class of society, however refined or elevated by 
material influences, can engage in such a lofty mis- 
sion without feeling themselves ennobled by the 
undertaking, while they are, at the same time, 
the blessed instruments of elevating and ennobling 
others. This is the God-like principle among 
men; and if it were fully carried out in this city, 
under proper organizations, by those who are 
blessed with the means and the disposition to do 
it, there would result a scene of beauty and love- 
liness, where now is naught but blight and de- 
formity; and there would be established, more- 
over, the working of a principle stronger-than all 
possible theory, that there are laws for the moral 
government of the world, and that these are the 
laws that rule in Heaven, and that also make 
Heaven wherever they are felt and obeyed, even 
upon earth. 

It is delightful to think that mere theories are 
thus exploded, that talk and pretension alone are 
considered worse than useless, and that the prac- 
tical working of a system is claimed before con- 
fidence is given to any plans for benefiting society. 





of active benevolence which are now being carried; This is an advance upon the system of the day; 
out by the different religious bodies for the benefit} and this insures strong ground for appeal to the 
of the poor, the suffering, the destitute, and the} generosity of men, where the true ground of appeal 
forsaken ones of society. The reproach hitherto } is really known and felt to exist. With this as- 
cast upon religious bodies in this matter, is now} surance men may go and work with confidence, 
about being wiped off by bold and generous efforts} in the simple trust that the means will be forth- 
on their part. They are awakening to the vast) coming to accomplish their objects, if the men 
importance of doing something for their suffering} themselves are wise and benevolent in pursuit of 
fellow-creatures, instead of forming merely idle} those objects. In this way the generous flame of 
wishes for their good, and abiding by the miserable } Christian charity is kindling up in our midst, and 
system of theory without practice. we hope to see it result in plans of wide and dif- 
Important movements of this nature are now} fusive beneficence of the most rational and exalted 
taking place among all denominations of the Chris-} character in every district of this vast city. 
tian world. It is discovered, at last, that while} The way todo good is to go to work, exhibit the 
tracts, and Bibles, and missionaries are good, it} results, and make the corresponding claims as you 
is necessary to connect material influences with} goon. There must be indeed a beginning, the 
spiritual, in order to develop and to bring forth in} necessary means to start with; but these need not 
freedom the higher benefits which are proposed be either great or extensive in the first instance. 
for the soul. It is only amazing that all this } Wherever there is the benevolence to prompt the 
should not have been seen before; but it is no less; act, and the objects that are to be benefited can 
a cause for deep thankfulness, that men of station } be found, there are the embryo means of success. 
and energy, and affluence, are beginning now to} Let one mind move another in such cases, and the 
awake to their solemn responsibilities, and to the’ separate living coals will come together into in- 
delightful mission of elevating and blessing those | creased heat and life, till the fire will kindle, and 
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the words of hope and encouragement will glow, 
and the warm, genial blaze of kindness will soon 
give its living force. There can be no orderly re- 
sistance to such benevolent influence, for the claim 
is high and heavenly, and the response is measured 
by the force and energy with which the claim is 
given out. Let the pulsation only be strong 
enough, and it will be felt in the capillaries, or 
the most minute vessels of the living man. 

One collateral object to be gained in all these 
benevolent plans on a wide scale of well-doing, is 
the effect necessarily produced upon the secta- 
rianism of the day. Real benevolence is too wide 
for sectarianism, and those who now engage in 
plans for the good of others, must take the broad 

und of a common brotherhood. There is 
nothing partial, private, or sectarian in the Gospel 
precepts, or in the institution of the true Christian 

urch. There may be different rituals, and 
different phases of the same great doctrines or 
principles, but charity is the common bond of 
union, and the propelling motive to all wise and 


THE DEATH OF EGLON. 


FROM THE GERMAN.—BY MRS. ST. SIMON. 


In the city of Gaza, which lies on the sea-coast, 
there dwelt a man whose name was Eglon. He 
was a judge among his people for many years, and 

essed great riches. But the people honored 

im more for his justice and humanity than for 

his wealth, and the poor called him, among them- 
| selves, Father Eglon. 

When the day of his death arrived, he sent for 
‘his friends and his brethren, together with their 
‘children, and said unto them: ‘Behold, my end 
| approaches! Last night the Angel of Death ap- 
peared to me, and I heard the gentle waving of his 
wings. Rejoice, therefore, and be joyful with me!” 

Then the hearts of those that stood about him 
sank within them; and they looked at each other, 
and said: ‘‘Would to Heaven that Eglon’s words 
—_ for the first time, prove untrue!”’ 

ut Eglon smiled, and said: ‘My friends, om 
This is the third time that 





‘far from you all lamentation and vain hopes! 


benevolent action. Let charity prevail, and all | days are numbered! 
bigotry, intolerance, and sectarianism, of whatever ;I have beheld the Angel of Death face to face; 
kind, perishes at once. There are then no longer | therefore he is no stranger to me. But this is the 
any receptacles in the human mind to contain these | first time that he hath appeared unto me with a 
evil influences, and they must flee away for ever friendly countenance; therefore do I follow him 
to their native abodes of darkness and disorder. ; with gladness and with joy.” 
“Envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness,”} His friends looked upon him in amazement, and 
—these are evils from which we are then delivered ; held their peace. 
indeed. ; : Eglon perceived that they had not understood 
Another object to be gained by these plans of; him, and thus spake: “I will relate to you a short 
active benevolence, is the increased light of truth } history of my life, and then you will understand 
which will dawn upon the mind, and enlighten ; my words. 





its hitherto clouded faculties. As light is contained 
in the heat of the sun, and springs from it, so does 
knowledge necessarily spring from love. In truth 
we can be said to know that only for which we 
have an affection; and hence the love of any thing, 





““My youth passed smoothly away, and I knew 
not the sorrows of lifee When I became a man, 
I was chosen to be a judge in Gaza, and the people 


gates. I gained, moreover, the heart of a woman, 





extolled the judgments which I pronounced at the 


or the desire to possess it, prompts the knowledge } whom the voice of the people praised as the love- 
of the means by which it may be acquired. } liest and the noblest of the daughters of the land, 
‘Where there is a will there is a way,” is the and I was called the happiest of mankind. Then 
common saying; and the way is that process in} God visited me with a grievous sickness, which 
which the mind thinks, analogous to the road or | afflicted me for many months; and all the skill of 
path in which the body walks or moves. Hence, | the physicians was of no avail, and they said: ‘He 
to walk in the ways of the Lord, is indicative of the } will surely die!’ Then the Angel of Death ap- 
knowledge which results from an affection for His } peared to me for the first time with terrible aspect, 
laws, or from obedience to His will. Therefore, in and I prayed that he might pass by. 

active benevolence on a large scale, is felt the ne-} ‘He did pass by. I was restored to health, and 
cessity of wider principles of thought, or of truths, ; my life became more pleasant to me than ever; for 
to work by; and these truths are given as men, my wife bore me two infants, fair as two young 
advance in the higher walks of heavenly life and | pomegranate trees, and each day of their lives 
conversation.— The Age, New York. {was to me as a day of spring. Then said all the 
ple: ‘Eglon is the happiest of mankind. What 
ne there wanting to his joy, and to the welfare of 
5 





Woman’s Ricurs.—‘Will you please to per- 


mit a lady to occupy this seat?” said a gentle- ’ acini 
man to another, the other day, in a railroad car. ' ««Behold then came the sicknessof Mizraim from 


“Ig she an advocate of woman’s rights?” asked | beyond the sea; and the infants died, both the bo 
the gentleman who was invited to vacate. “She | and the girl. And their mother fell sick, and said: 
is,” replied he who was standing. ‘Well, then, } ‘The children are not! Ah, Eglon, another world 


let her take the benefit of her doctrines, and? Will preserve and restore them to us.’ Thus she 
stand up.” , spoke and died also. And I stood alone upon my 


; rich carpets, and my house seemed at once too 
An Trish lady wrote to her lover, begging him | spacious and too confined. 

to send her some money. She added, by way of} ‘I then called in great wrath upon the Angel of 

ute, “Tam so ashamed of the request I} Death, and named him the Destroyer, and when 
ve m 


his house?”’ 





ade in this letter, that I sent after the | he passed before me, I said: <I will seek thee, 
one, in the depths of the sea, that thou 


postman to get it back, but the servant could not} cruel 
overtake him.” ) mayest unite me with those whom thou hast torn 
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from me. What is the world, and what is life’ them all rest in his stomach at once. It is often 
now unto me!’ the case that two or three pounds of oyster shells 
“So I walked forth in the night to the sea-shore;} are found in a drum-fish’s stomach. 
but.as I passed along, [ heard a sobbing andmoan-} Third comes the sea-star—everybody knows 
ing in a cottage by the way-side, and I entered it;} what a sea-star is, for they look just like a star. 
for I thought to find there companions in affliction. } These stars have five points, but no legs; and as 
A woman lay upon the earth, and tore her hair; ; they do not keep horses and wagons, they find it 
five young children were weeping around her, and} very inconvenient to go a foot—not having an 
asking for bread, and an aged man, bowed down} feet-—so when they wish to travel, they loc 
with years, stood by trembling. But I was af-} themselves fast to each other until they form a 
frighted and said: ‘Woman, what aileth thee?’ large hill, sometimes ten feet in circumference, 
“Then the old man said: ‘In the last tempest } and permit themselves to be driven about by the 
the sea swallowed up her husband, my son, with; waves of the sea, and roll away, they know not 
his little bark. The rich man, who had lent him} nor care not whither; but if they happen to roll 
money to purchase it, demanded payment of the} over an oyster-bed, they all immediately let 
debt, and as we could not pay it, he hath taken} loose of each other, and hug an oyster, and wrap 
away all that he could find in our hut, and tu-} their five points about him, and hug him closely, 
morrow he will drive us forth, if famine do not} hug him dearly, until the oysters desires him to 
first put an end to our misery.’ ‘And why,’ I) stop, and just opens his mouth to say ‘hold 
asked, ‘did you not bring the matter before Eglon, } enough,” when the rascally star runs a little 
the judge of Gaza?” ‘The mother then opened her } “‘nipper”” down poor oyster’s nose, and it is all 
lips, and said: ‘Eglon dwelleth in a palace, and is} over with him. 
the happiest man in the whole land!’ ‘Besides,’} Fourth, comes man, with dredging irons, with 
added the aged man, ‘the debt is just, and so} scoop, shovels, and tongs, pulling him and 
Eglon hath declared it to be.’ ; making him into oyster soup, pie, fry, roast, and 
“Then did I exclaim: ‘God of Heaven? is this thy } so on and so forth, eating him whole and indis- 
justice, Eglon?’ And I remained all night in the} criminately, body and soul, without saving the 
fisherman’s hut, and succored them, and in the} pieces. Thus it is with poor oyster; troubles be- 
morning I said: ‘Behold Eglon, judge of Gaza! set him on every side, and though thousands de- 
Come now to my house, that I may do justice unto ; sire to have him, yet none wish to be him.— 











you.’ Northern Journal. 

“From that time forth, my friends, I have known — 
myself and the huts of poverty, and have practised } Our Wives ann Davenrers.—In childhood 
justice. and youth, girls are as healthy, hardy and capa- 


‘‘And thus I have enjoyed happiness, endured } ble of enduring fatigue as boys, for the very good 
affliction, and striven to do good on earth. Amid} reason that nature, regarding it equally as neces- 
prosperity, death appeared to meas a destroying } sary to give them good constitutions, has kindly 
angel; in the bitterness of my sufferings, as a jailer, ; done so; and because they run and romp in the 
bring a cup of poison to his prisoner; but now, I} open air, and thus obey the promptings of unso- 
recognize him for what he really is—a friend about} phisticated nature. Yet our men are much more 
to conduct me to those I love.” ; healthy than women, or even young ladies. Take 

When he had thus spoken, the old man turned } the families of merchants and business men—not 
~ his pillow, and gave up the ghost.—Lady’s ; the purse-proud nabob on the one hand, nor the 
Wreath. }hardy delver on the other—and how stands 
}the matter? The men are active, industrious, 


) 


INTERESTING SELECTIONS. accustomed to a good degree of bodily exertion ; 


ae they are busy with bales and boxes among dray- 
Enemies oF THE Oysrer.—The enemies of the; men and porters; they are driving about the 


) 


oyster are many, and all of them go about seek-; wharves and streets all day, their minds and 
ing what oyster they may devour. First cofhes} bodies fully employed, and go home with a keen 
the sea-crab who seats himself on an oyster and} and well-earned appetite ; while their wives and 
drills a little round hole in his back and makes’ daughters, standing, of course, on the same plat- 
poor oyster’s back ache, which causes him to! form of respectability as themselves, have drag- 
open his mouth to take a long breath, when the} ged through the wearisome hours of the day in 
villainous crab runs a ‘‘stinger’’ down his throat, } listless idleness or sedentary pursuits, and ap- 
and poor oyster is in the sea-crab’s stomach. } proach the table with an appetite that almost 
Sometimes the crab files the oyster’s nose off, so} spurns the repast which other hands have pre- 
as to run in his stinger. pared, and fill their anxious husband’s or father’s 

Second comes the drum-fish, who weighs} ears with complaints of a thousand ills, which, 
about thirty or forty pounds, and is about two} perhaps, nothing but a summer at the springs or 
feet long; he is large about the stomach, and} watering-places can assuage. Poor creatures, 
tapers off toward both ends. He is by no means} they have not been properly educated. Fashion 
a modest fish, for just as soon as his eye rests on} would pout its contemptuous lips, and toss its 
an oyster, he starts toward him, for the purpose} brainless head at the idea of useful toil for the 
of making his acquaintance, and grabbing him in! wife and daughters of a wealthy merchant ! 
his mouth, smashes him into chowder, ‘‘in the} But that same fickle goddess has no objection to 
twinkling of a cat’s tail,” and immediately looks ‘ the father and son going into the store, and la- 
about for his nearest relative—being opposed to} boring all day, rolling barrels, packing and un- 
having families separated, he is anxious to have packing goods, which, for them, is all very well; 
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but she denies to the daughter any part in house- 
hold affairs, because it is vulgar and disreputa- 
ble, and consigns her to the practice of music, 
drawing, worsted and lace-work. What matters 
it. if the son’s hand be hard, his chest and mus- 
cles brawny, his face browned by the sun and 
wind, and, with these, firm health; but the 
daughter must be slim, fragile, pale, and delicate, 
with soft, white hands, to be worthy to rank 
with the sons of merchants, who are every day 
employed, just like her brother, with like results. 
—Parlor Annual. 

An Incipent.—A few mornings since, just as 
the cars had started from the depot, a gentleman, 
his wife, and daughter, were observed, a distance 
up the street, running with great speed towards 
the depot. One of the agents of the railroad, or 
some person, also observing the effort of the 
party, started after the train, and succeeded in 
giving the engineer a sign to stop for passengers. 
As it was the accommodation line, the train was 
stopped some distance on the road, and awaited 
the approach of the man, his wife, and daughter. 
They were all pretty much exhausted by the 
long and hard run they had, but they reached 
the location of the train, and by a new effort 
climbed a small pile of plank close at hand, and 
stood looking at the cars, and menced re- 
marking upon the appearance of the vehicles. 

The man gave something like a combination of 
a blow and a grunt, and said, addressing his 
wife: ‘‘Well, I don’t think they look so very dan- 
gerous, do you?” 

‘‘Why, I don’t think they do,” responded the 
lady, wiping her face; “they look rather safe and 
comfortable.” 

‘La, mother,” said the daughter, ‘‘ain’t they 
pretty coaches—so many seats and windows, and 
so prettily painted,” taking a short breath, and 
fanning herself with her handkerchief. 

‘<Jump in, jump in,”’ said the conductor. 

‘‘Oh,”’ said the old gentleman, ‘‘we don’t want 
to get in! we only wanted to see them!” 





A Worp 10 Lirrtz Girts.—Who is lovely? 
It is the girl who drops sweet words, kind re- 
marks, and pleasant smiles, as she passes along; 
who has a kind word for every boy or girl she 
meets in trouble, and a kind hand to help her 
companions out of difficulty; she never scolds, 
never contends, and never teases her mother, nor 
seeks in any way to diminish, but always to in- 
crease her happiness. Would it not please you 
to pick up a string of pearls, drops of gold, dia- 
monds, or precious stones, as you pass along the 
street? But these are the precious stones that | 
can never be lost. Extend a friendly hand to the 
friendless. Smile on the sad and dejected. Sym- 
pathize with those in trouble. Strive every- 
where to diffuse around you sunshine and joy. 
If you do this, you will be sure to be beloved. 


A member, in alluding to the bill for the benefit 
of married women before the Missouri Legisla- 
ture, asked if it would not be better for the 
members to do something for the benefit of single 
ladies, and not trouble themselves with other 








men’s wives. 
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THE EFFECTS OF CLOTHING ON 
SKIN EXHALATION. 


Dr. Hays Kyd, in an article in the London 
Lancet, presents some excellent ideas on the sub- 
ject of clothing. Let a person in bed be covered 
with sufficient blankets to promote perspiration, 
and let these blankets be covered with an oil or 
India rubber cloth, or other impervious fabric, in 
the morning the blankets will be dry, but the 
under surface of the India rubber cloth will be 
quite wet. The blankets, by their dryness, show 
that the exhalations of the body pass through 
them, and would pass through to the surround- 
ing air, had they not been intercepted by the im- 
pervious outer covering. ‘I think,” says Dr. 
Kyd, ‘‘the deduction is inevitable that the ha- 
bitual use of an impervious covering is injurious. 
Its effect must be to place the body in a constant 
vapor bath, in which the insensible or healthy 
perspiration is constantly becoming condensed 
into the form of humidity, and being prevented 
from passing off in its elastic and invisible form, 
the perspiration is thus constantly checked, and 
skin eruptions must be the result.’ 

On the other hand, however, he contrasts the 
benefits and evils of an outer garment of water- 
proof for wet weather, and concludes that the 
water-proof garment is the most healthy, then, 
by excluding the rain. 

He thinks that it must be less injurious to 
check perspiration, in some degree, by a water- 
proof overcoat, than to get soaked with rain. 
There can be no doubt but water-proof fabrics 
may be made very light, and so formed as to be 
worn in wet weather, and yet allow some room 
for perspiration. But still they are not healthy, 
and should never be put on but in cases of ex- 
treme necessity. Any person who has worn a 
water-proof outer garment for some time knows 
e experience that it causes weakness and chills. 

o person should wear a garment but such as 
allows the vapor or perspiration which is con- 
tinually exuding from the skin to pass off freely. 
For this reason a frequent change of entire 
clothing conduces to health. 

Clothing should be light and warm, and not 
too tight. A happy change in the fashions (may 
it lang continue) has taken place within a few 
years; it is the substitution of loose outer gar- 
ments for the old-fashioned, tight, close, and 

inching overcoats. A short tunic of vulcanized 

dia rubber, to be thrown over the shoulders in 
a wet day, would be very comfortable. It might 
be made double, with a small entrance tube, so 
as to be inflated and answer for a life-preserver, 
in case of shipwreck, &c. Such tunics might be 
made light and cheap, and of such dimensions as 
to be carried in a person’s hat or coat-pocket. 

While discussing this subject, we dare not over- 
look the fact that too few flannels are worn in 
our country, spely along our eastern coasts, 
where sudden changes are so frequent, and where 
so many cold rains fall during the winter season. 
Children should always have their outer garments 
for winter made of woollen materials. Such kind 
of clothing is warm, and it | reali the quality 
of resisting the action of e in a wonderful 
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manner. We often hear of children being burned 
by their clothes taking fire—cotton or linen 
clothing. The most of these accidents would be 
prevented if woollen clothing instead of calico was 
worn by children. We must not omit to mention, 
also, that although India rubber overshoes are 
excellent for walking in the street during wet 
weather, or when there is a thaw with snow upon 
the ground, they should never be worn at any 
other time, and should be taken off as soon as 
the wearer enters a house. They prevent per- 
spiration in a great measure, and are only useful 
as a lesser evil than getting the feet completely 
wet from outside water.—Scientific American. 


MODEL LOVE-LETTER. 


The following specimen of an actual love- 
letter, written nearly two hundred years ago, 
shows the manner of making love in ‘ye olden 
tyme:”— 

To the most choice Gentlewoman and ornamental 
of her sex, Mrs. Elizabeth Goode, daughter of 
Mr. Sebastian Goode, Esq., of Malden: 

Mrs. Elizabeth: I have long been an earnest 
suitor to your honor and desirts, that I might be 
admitted an humble suitor to your sweete selfe; 
now after many strivings and wrestlings, I have 
almost prevailed. My next suite is, that your 
dearest selfe would comply with your dearest 
parents desires and mine; they are most ready to 
part with a greater part of their estate for your} 
sake, and I am most willinge to place all my} 
joys and delights in you alone. Now it is, or} 
will sodainly be in your sole power to dash and 
frustrate, or crowne all my endeavors; hereby 
you will make me a most happy man, and your- 
yer hope) a no less happy spouse. 

ell, sweet Mrs. Elizabeth, be not afraid to 

venture on me; as you have a most, tender father, 
and a most indulgent mother, so let me, that I 
thank Providence kept for you, furnish you with 
a very, very loving husband. Could you read} 
my most inmost thoughts, you would answer 
love with love. I here promise you, and will 
make good this promise againe (when that happy 
day comes) on holy ground, that I love and 
honor you. 

Knowe, this is my virgin request, the first re- 
quest in earnest that’ ever came from my lips or 
pen; my eyes have seen many young gallants 
and virgins, but Mrs. Elizabeth is the delight of 
my eyes. No other of your sexe have been ac- 
ceptable and precious to my eyes, but you, and 
you only have been and still are the pearle of my 
eyes. 
_ Amongst all the works of God,-I delight ascot 
in beholding (the sun excepted) an amiable 
countenance; and such is yours, or none in these} 
parts of England. Your face is a mappe of beau- 
ties, your gentle breast a cabinet of virtues, and 
your whole selfe a cluster of all the choicest deli- 
cacies; but in plain English, not your pleasing} 
aspect, nor well-featured person, nor admired ex- 
cellencies, nor weighty portion, fastened my 
affections on you, but your love (of this I have 
been long persuaded) to a man (myself I mean) 
SO undeserving it. 





A 














As for myself, I am thought worthy of a good 
wife, though unworthy of you. These pretty 
toys called husbands, are such rare commodities 
in this age, that I can woe and win wives by the 
dozen. I knowe not any gentlewoman in these 
parts but would kiss a letter from my hands, 
reade it with joye, and then lay it up next her 
heart as a treasure; but I will not try their 
courtesies except I find you uncourteous. 

My last request is, take a turne in private, 
then read this letter againe, imagine the penman 
at your elbow. Next lay your hand upon your 
hart, and resolve to say amen to my desires. If 
so, I shall accept your portion with the left hand, 
but your lovely person with the right. Portions 
I can have enough to my minde in any other 
places, but a wife to my minde in any place of 
the wide world but at Malden. I hope, there- 
fore, no place shall furnish you with a husband 
but Kingston, where lives in hope your most 
hearty friend and servant, 
Tomas BouRMAN. 
From my Chamber, Dec. 3, 1664. 


A GLEAM OF SUNSHINE 
ON 
THE PATH OF A MONEY-LENDER. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Mr. Edgar was a money-lender, and scrupled 
not in exacting the highest ‘‘street rates” of in- 
terest that could be obtained. If good paper 
were offered, and he could buy it from the needy 
seeker of cash at two or even three per cent. a 
month, he did not hesitate about the transaction 
on any scruples of justice between man and man. 
Below one per cent. a month, he rarely made 
loans. He had nothing to do with the question, 
as to whether the holder of bills could afford the 
sacrifice. The circle of his thoughts went not 
beyond gain to himself. 

ew days closed with Mr. Edgar, that he was 
not able to count up gains as high as from thirty 
to one hundred dollars. Not acquired in trade; 
not coming back to him as the reward of produc- 
tive industry; but the simple accumulation of 
large clippings from the anticipated reward of 
others’ industry. Always with a good balance 
in bank, he had but to sign his name to a check, 
and the slight effort was repaid by a gain of from 
ten to fifty dollars, according to the size and time 
of the note he had agreed to discount. A shrewd 
man, and well acquainted with the business 
standing of all around him, Mr. Edgar rarely 
made mistakes in money transactions. There 
was always plenty of good paper offering, and he 
never touched anything regarded as doubtful. 

Was Mr. Edgar a happy man? Ah! That isa 
home question. But, we answer, frankly, no. 
During his office hours, while his love of gain 
was active—while good customers were coming 
and going, and good operations being effected— 
his mind was in a pleasurable glow. But, at 





} other times, he suffered greatly from a pressure 


on his feelings, the cause of which he did not 
clearly understand. Wealth he had always re- 
garded as the greatest good in life. And now, he 
not only had wealth, but the income therefrom 
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was a great deal more than he had any desire to; “I Have a note of Leyden & Co.’s that I wish 

spend. And yet he was not happy—no, not even } discounted,” said Blakewell. 

in the thought of his large possessions. Only in} ‘For how much?” 

the mental activity through which more was ob-;} ‘Three hundred dollars—six months;” and he 

tained, did he really find satisfaction; but this | handed Mr. Edgar the note. 

state was only of short duration. “I don’t like over four months’ notes,’’ re- 
Positive unhappiness, Mr. Edgar often expe- marked the money-lender, coldly. Then he 

rienced. Occasional losses, careful and shrewd | ®Sked—“What rate of interest do you expect to 

as he always was, were inevitable. These fretted ; P®Y $ . 

him greatly. ‘To lose a thousand dollars, instead |, ‘‘Whatever is usual. Of course, I wish to get 

of gaining, as was pleasantly believed, some sixty it done as low as possible. My profits are not 

or seventy, was a shower of cold water upon his }/arge, and every dollar I pay in discounts is so 

ardent love of accumulation; and he shivered {much taken from the growth of my business and 

painfully under the infliction. The importuni- | the comfort of my family . 

ties of friends, who needed money, and to whom} ‘You have a family? . : 

it was unsafe to lend it; were also a source of no} “Yes; sir. A wife and four children. 

small annoyance. And, moreover, there was Mr. Edgar mused for a moment or two. An 

little of the heart’s warm sunshine at home. As ig thought was struggling to get into his 

Mr. Edgar had thought more of laying up wealth | ™n¢- ? n 

for his children, than giving them the was riches }, “What have you usually paid on this paper?” 

of intellect and heart, ill weeds had sprung up jhe asked. ‘ 

in their minds. He had not loved them with an}, ‘The last I had discounted cost me one and a 

unselfish love, and he received not a higher affec- {half per cent. a month.” 

tion than he had bestowed. Their prominent }_ ‘‘Notes of this , kind are rarely marketable 

thought, in regard to him, seemed ever to be the | below that rate,” said Mr. Edgar. He had 

obtaining of some concession to ‘their real or ; thought of exacting two per cent. “If you will 

imaginary wants; and, if denied these, they re- ‘leave the note, and call round in half an hour, I 


acted upon him in anger, sullenness or complaint. | Will see what can be done.” 
pe S P “Very well,” returned the mechanic. ‘Be as 


O, no, Mr. Edgar was not happy. Few | odcrate with me as you can.” 
gleams of sunshine lay across his path. Life, to For the half “hae ‘hat went by during the 
him, in his own bitter words, uttered after some | young man’s absence, Mr. Edgar walked the floor 
keen disappointment, had *‘proved a failure.” And / of his counting-room, trying to come to some de- 
yet he continued eager for gain; would cut as{ ison in regard to the note. Love of gain de 
ceehe exact -" aoe from those who a eer of | manded two per cent. a month, while a feeble 
pode y ptoesdl eae He rah tad t his afi: voice, scarcely heard, so far away did it seem, 
fition oa Pres eS SAUS- | pleaded for a generous regard to the young man’s 

x " : necessities. The conflict taking place in his 

One day, a gentleman said to him:— _ mind was a new one for the money-lender. In 

“Mr. Edgar, I advised a young mechanic, who } no instance, before, had he experienced any hesi- 
has been in business for a short time, and who ‘tation on the score of a large discount. Love of 
has to take notes for his work, to call on you for ‘gain continued clamorous for two per cent. on 
the purpose of getting them cashed. He has no | the note; yet, ever and anon, the low voice stole, 
credit in bank, and is, therefore, compelled to go jin pleading accents, to his ears. 
upon the street for money. Most of his work is; «[°ll do it for one and a half,” said Mr. Edgar, 
taken by one of the safest houses in this city: his } yielding slightly to the claim of humanity, urged 
paper is, therefore, as good as any in market. | by the voice, that seemed to be coming nearer. 
Deal as moderately with him as you can. He} “ Love of gain, after slight opposition, was satis- 
knows little about these matters, or where to go ‘fied. But the low, penetrating voice asked for 
for the accommodations he needs.”’ ‘ something better still. 

“Is he an industrious and prudent young; «Weakness! Folly!” exclaimed Mr. Edgar. “I'd 
man?” inquired Mr. Edgar, caution and cupidity | better make him a present of the money at once.” 
at once excited. It availed nothing. The voice could not be 

“He is.”’ hushed. 

‘‘What’s his name?” | “One per cent! He couldn’t get it done as low 

“Blakewell.”” , {as that in the city.” 

“0, [know him. Very well; send him along,; «He is a poor young man, and has a wife and 
and, if his paper is good, [’ll discount it.” four little children,” said the voice. ‘Even the 

“You'll find it first-rate,” said the gentleman. : abstraction of legal interest from his hard earnings 

“How much shall I charge him?” This was : is defect enough; to lose twice that sum, will make 
Mr. Edgar’s first thought, so soon as he was ‘a heavy draught on his profits, which, under the 
alone. Even as he asked himself the question, present competition in trade, are not large. He 











the young mechanic entered. is honest and industrious, and by his useful labor 
“You take good paper, sometimes?” said the | is aiding the social well-being. Is it right for you 
latter, in a hesitating manner. to get his reward?—to take his profits, and add 


The countenance of Mr. Edgar became, in- {them to your already rich accumulations?” _ 
stantly, very grave. : Mr. Edgar did not like these home questions, 

“Sometimes I do,” he answered, with assumed | and tried to stop his ears, so that the voice could 
indifference. not find an entrance. But he tried in vain. 
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«Bank rates on this note,” continued the in-} As Mr. Edgar walked along, with his eyes upon 
ward voice, ‘“‘would not much exceed nine dollars. } the pavement, his name was called. Looking up, 
Even this is a large sum for # poor man to lose. } he saw, standing at the open door of a small house, 
Double the rate of interest, andthe loss becomes} the mechanic he had befriended on the day be- 
an injury to his business, or the cause of seriously } fore. 
abridging his home comforts. And how much} <Stepin here just one moment,”’ said the young 
will nine dollars contribute to your happiness?}man. The request was made in a way that left 
Not so much as a jot or a tittle. You are unable, } Mr. Edgar no alternative but compliance. So, he 
now, to spend your income.” entered the humble dwelling. He found himself 
The young mechanic entered at this favorable} in a small, unlighted room, adjoining one in which 
moment. The money-lender pointed to a chair;}a lamp was burning, and in which was a young 
then turned to his desk, and filled up, hurriedly, } woman, plainly but neatly dressed, and four chil- 
a check. Blakewell glanced at the amount thereof, } dren; the youngest lying in a cradle. The woman 
as it was handed to him, and an instant flush of} held in her hand a warm Bay State shawl, which, 





surprise came into his face. after examining a few moments, with a pleased 
‘‘Hayn’t you made a mistake, Mr. Edgar?’’} expression of countenance, she threw over her 
said he. shoulders, and glanced at herself in a looking- 
“In what respect?” glass. The oldest of the children, a boy, was 


«The note was for three hundred dollars, six} trying on a new over-coat; and his sister, two 
months, and you have given me a check for two} years younger, had a white muff, and a warm 
hundred and ninety dollars, forty-three cents.”’ { woollen shawl, in which her attention was com- 

“J’ye charged you bank interest,’’ said Mr.{ pletelyabsorbed. A smaller child had a new cap, 
Edgar, with a feeling of pleasure at his heart so} and he was the most pleased of any. 
new, that it sent a glow along every nerve and} ‘‘O, isn’t father good to buy us all these; and 
fibre of his being. we wanted them so much,”’ said the oldest of the 

‘<Bank interest! I did not expect this, sir,’’} children. ‘‘Yesterday morning, when I told him 
replied the young man, visibly moved. ‘For less} how cold I was going to school, he said he was 
than one and a half per cent. a month, I have not} sorry, but that I must try and do without a coat 
been able to obtain money. One per cent. I would} this winter; for he hadn’t money enough to get us 
have paid you cheerfully. Eighteen dollars saved! } all we wanted. How did he get more money, 
How much good that sum will do me! I could} mother?” 
not have saved it—or, I might say, have received} ‘To a kind gentleman, who helped your father, 
it—more opportunely. This is a kindness for} we are indebted for these needed comforts,” re- 
which I shall ever remember you, gratefully.” plied the mother. 

Grasping the money-lender’s hand, he shook it} ‘‘He must be a good man,” said the boy.— 
warmly; then turned and hurried away. «“What’s his name?” 

Only one previous transaction had, that day,} ‘‘His name is Mr. Edgar.” 
been made by Mr. Edgar. In that transaction,} ‘<I will ask God to bless him to-night, when I 
his gain was fifty dollars, and much pleasure had } say my prayers,” innocently spoke out the young- 
it given him. But the delight experienced was} est of the three children. 
not to be compared with what he now felt. It} ‘What does all this mean?” asked the money- 
was to him a new experience in life—a realization } lender, as he hastily retired from the room he had 
of that beautiful truth, “It is more blessed to give } entered. 
than to receive.” “If you had charged me one per cent. on my 

Once or twice, during the day, as Mr. Edgar} note, this scene would never have occurred,” 
dwelt on the little circumstance, his natural love} answered the mechanic. “With the sum you 
of gain caused regret for the loss of money involved } generously saved me, I was able to buy these com- 
in the transaction, to enter his mind. How cold,} forts. My heart blesses you for the deed; and if 
moody, and uncomfortable, he instantly became! } the good wishes of my happy family can throw 
Self love was seeking to rob the money-lender of | sunshine across your path, it will be full of bright- 





the just reward of a good deed. But, the voice} ness.” 
Too much affected to reply, Mr. Edgar returned 


the warm pressure of the hand which had grasped 
his, and glided away. 

Evening was closing in on the day following. It; A gleam of sunshine had indeed fallen along the 
was late in December, and winter had commenced } pathway. of the money-lender. Home had a 
in real earnest. Snow had fallen for some hours. } brighter look, as he passed his own threshold. He 
Now, however, the sky was clear, but the air keen ) felt kinder and more cheerful; and kindness and 
and frosty. The day, to Mr. Edgar, was one in cheerfulness flowed back to him froma all the in- 
which more than the usual number of ‘good trans- | mates of his dwelling. He half wondered at the 
actions” had been made, On one perfectly safe} changed aspect worn by everything. His dreams 
note he had been able to charge as high as three} that night were not of losses, fires, and the wreck 
per cent. per month. _ Full of pleasurable excite- } of dearly cherished hopes; but of the humble home 
ment had his mind béen, while thus gathering in } made glad by his generous kindness. Again the 
gain; but now, the excitement being over, he was } happy mother, the pleased children, and the grate- 
oppressed. From whence the pressure came, he} ful father, were before him, and his own heart 
did not know. A cloud usually fell upon his} leaped with a new delight. 
spirits with the closing day; and there was not} ‘It was a small act; a very light sacrifice on 
sunshine enough at home to chase it from his sky. } my part,’ said Mr. Edgar to himself, as he walk- 


which had prompted the generous act was heard, 
clear and sweet, and again his heart beat to a 
gladder measure. 
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ed, im @ musing mood, towards his office on the! 
next morning. ‘And yet, of how much real hap- } 
piness has it been the occasion! So much that a} 
ee thereof has flowed back upon my own} 

eart. } 

«<A good act is twice blessed.’’ It seemed as if 
the words were spoken aloud, so distinctly and so } 
suddenly were they presented to the mind of Mr. 
Edgar. 

Ah, if he will only heed that suggestion, made 
by some pure spirit, brought near to him by the 
stirring of good affections in his mind! In it lies 
the secret of true happiness. Let him but act 
therefrom, and the sunshine will never be absent 
from his pathway.—Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing 
Room Companion. 


THE MOUNTAIN PREACHER-BOY. 


BY A TRAVELING NATURALIST. 








PART FIRST.—THE DEBUT. 


A Presbytery of the Church had assem- 
bled in one of the valleysof the Cumberland Range. 
It was a season of spiritual drought, and the 
churches had suffered from famine. The members } 
of the ecclesiastical body then collected in their 
semi-annual convocation, were mostly weather- 
beaten veterans, men who had braved the earlier 
difficulties of the denomination to which they were 
attached, when about twenty years before it had 
seceded from the parent stock, to erect a banner 
in Zion with anew device. They were in all 
about twenty persons, of whom a little more than 
haJf were preachers, the rest ruling elders of con- 
gregations, who were there to represent the local 
interests of the church sessions. 

This meeting was at a solemn crisis, for the 
church was troubled, and the way before her was 
shrouded in darkness. The love of many had 
waxed cold. Defections had occurred; some who 
were once masters in Israel had withdrawn, car- 
rying off weighty influence, and leaving perplexi- 
ties behind. 

Others were threatening to dissolve the church, 
unless radical changes were made in doctrines and 

lity. Alarming coldness prevailed in regard to 
candidates for the ministry, none having offered 
for several sessions, and those already in charge} 
giving but little evidence of a disposition to ad- 
vance, or an ability to labor in the work which 
they had professed to love. Presbytery, however, 
was unusually full, nearly every church session 
being represented, and not one of the ordained 
ministersabsent. The deliberations were opened, 
as usual, with prayer by the moderator, an aged 
servant of God, and it was observed by those 
skilled in such things, that there was great liberty 
given him when he entreated “that the God of 
the harvest in infinite mercy, would send more 
laborers into His harvest.”’ : 

The usual formalities being ended, the opening 
sermon was preached by the same person. His 
subject comprehended the character and impor- 
tance of a call to the Gospel ministry, and was 
treated with much earnestness. The morning 
hour being ended, the body adjourned to early 
candle-lighting. A considerable crowd had assem- 
bled upon this novel occasion, and it was under 


























their hospitable roofs that the members found 
welcome rec Few, indeed, of the mountain 
cabins in the wicinity but what received one or 
more upon that.ogeasion, glad to be permitted to 
talk of the Saviour, to those who rarely had such 
opportunities of hearing the Gospel. Night brought 
them all back again to the house of gathering. It 
was a singularly wild and startling scene to one 
who has not mixed in the different phases of fron- 
tier life. The building in which the meeting was 
held was a plain log-cabin, the dwelling of one 
of the elders, and only selected on account of its 
being the largest in the vicinity. There were the 
beds and the furniture of the whole family, no 
unprolific one at that, stowed around a room but 
twenty feet square. 

Upon those beds, and upon seats made by laying 
split puncheons upon cross logs, was seated the 
company of men, women and children, ministers, 
delegates, and all, each glad to endure a process 
of compression for a few hours, in the expectation 
of an intellectual reward. 

It had been beforehand arranged that this 
night’s meeting should be devoted to candidates 
for the ministry. 

A call was therefore made ‘‘to all who had felt 
impressions to preach, to come forward and con- 
verse with Presbytery on the subject.”” Every 
one must undergo this peculiar ordeal, who in- 
clines to enter the ministry, and there are no 
traditions in the church more entertaining than 
those which tell how the ministers who are now 
burning and shining lights, made their first 
a. and unpromising exhibit before Pres- 

ytery. 

The call being made by the presiding officer, 
three persons arose to their feet. Of the first and 
second, it will be unnecessary here to speak. The 
third had stood partly concealed in a dark corner 
of the room, while the others were relating the 
particulars which induced the Presbytery to accept 
them as probationers; but now he stepped forward 
and faced the moderator. His appearance excited 
a universal start of surprise even among that un- 
sophisticated audience, accustomed to great pecu- 
liarities of dress and rudeness of manner. Let 
the reader imagine a person dressed in what is 
styled copperas cloth—that is, a cloth home-spun, 
home-woven, home-cut and home-sewed, dyed in 
that bilious hue which is formed by copperas, 
alum and walnut bark, and made into coat, vest 
and breeches. 

To this add brogans of home-tanned red leather, 
tied with a leather thong, covering immense feet, 
made (both feet and brogans) for climbing hills, 
and you have the portrait of a mountain boy. Able 
at full run to scale a bluff, to live upon the pro- 
ceeds of his rifle for support, and to whip any low- 
land fellow in the State. Such was the person 
who left his dark corner and came into the full 
blaze of the pine-knot fire. He was weeping bit- 
terly, and having no handkerchief, the primitive 
arrangement for such cases provided was neces- 
sarily adopted. He stood silent for a minute, 
every beholder awaiting with intense curiosity the 
announcement of his business; then clearing his 
throat commenced—I’ve come to Presby-——,”’ 
but a new flood of tears impeded his efforts to 
speak. The moderator kindly remarked, ‘‘And 
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what did you come to Presbytery for, m d} 
friend? Take your own time and tell us ali about } 
it; don’t be alarmed; be seatet 
you: come now, tell us whatyou come to Pres- | 
bytery for!” The stranger was emboldened by | 
this to commence again, even the third and; 


fourth time, but could never proceed further than } 


“I’ve come to Presby——,”’ and the storm of his 
soul prevailed. 

Here one of the members suggested that he had 
better retire with some one and communicate his 
wishes privately, for as yet no person imagined 
his true errand, but rather supposed that he was 
laboring under some spiritual difficulty, which he 
would needs have settled by the meeting. But 
to this hint he resolutely demurred, replying, ‘‘that 
he’d get his voice ’dreckly, please God;”’ and so he 
did, and he rose up, straightening his gaunt, 
awkward form, and then such words as passed } 
his lips, had never before rung through that as- 
sembly. 

I shall not attempt, nor could I do it, for want 
of a report, to quote his own language; but the 
oldest minister present declared, years after- 
ward, that they scorched and burnt wherever they 
fell. A sketch of his subject will be sufficient 
here. It seems that he had lived all his days in 
ignorance and sin, without an hour’s schooling, 
without any training, either for this world or the 
next, without any knowledge of the affairs of 
humanity, having sprung up like one of the cedars 
on his own mountains, and with as little cultiva- 
tion. Thus he had passed more than twenty 
years, laboring in an humble way for support, and 
at times pursuing the pleasures and profits of the 

se. 

A few months back, he had accidentally fallen 
in with a travelling preacher, who had lost his 
way among the mountains, and, by several miles 
travel, had set him in the track. 

The minister, interested at the oddity of his 
appearance and his intense ignorance of every- 
thing religious, devoted the hour to a sketch of 
this world’s condition buried in sin, his own 
perilous state, and the value of his immortal soul, 
and concluded by kneeling with him, at the root 
of a tree, and pleading with God for his spiritual 
regeneration. They parted, and met no more, 
but the influence of that meeting parted not. 
The spirit which dictated the good man’s effort, 
abode henceforward in the temple of his heart. 
A voice began to whisper in his ears, ‘Repent, 
repent, why will ye die?” A load, a weight of 
mountains, pressed upon his soul. Sleep forsook 
his eyelids. His axe rusted by the pile; his rifle 
hung, dust-covered, on the wall. 

The simple-hearted neighbors, ignorant as 
himself, pronounced him deranged; the younger 
portion called it love; a few, not slanderous, but 
suspicious, thought, in a private way, it might be 
liquor. The man himself sought religious meet- 
ings, but they were few and distant, and he 
heard no echo to the voice within him, and he 
still returned hungry and dissatisfied. 

The people of a certain town will not soon 
forget the apparition of that awkward and ill- 
dressed man who visited their churches, to plant 





nobody will hurt } 





himself in front of the pulpit, and to listen to the 
exercises with all that attention which the crimi- 


nal upon the gallows bestows upon the distant 
horseman, who, perhaps, brings him the €xpeeted 
reprieve. It was in the midst of a camp-meeting 
fervor that he at last found peace, and there his 
frantic ejaculation, ‘I’ve got it, I've got it,” was 
like the world-wide Eureka of the Syracusan, 
when his grand discovery first electrified his own 
breast. 

Then he came home to tell his neighbors what 
the Lord had done for his soul. Forsaking all 
other duties, he wandered from cabin to cabin, 
and wherever he found a hearer, he called upon 
him to forsake his sins. His ardor increased 
every day. 

Soon his rude but forcible illustrations began 
to tell upon the hearts of those simple moun- 
taineers, as the words of a second John Baptist, 
crying out, ‘“‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make His paths straight.” 

And yet he seemed to have no idea that he 
was called to preach. Such thought as that of 
entering the ministry did not enter his breast. 
Although his heart overflowed with the one sub- 
ject, and he declared his determination to speak 
that subject to others, so long as he lived, yet it 
was only as friend counsels friend that he expected 
to do it, no more. How could he become a 
preacher? He couldn’t read a hymn or a text; he 
hadn’t means to buy decent clothing or pay for a 
session’s schooling. But he was guided right, 
for he fell in with a gentleman who was bota- 
nizing among his native hills, and had the good 
fortune to spend a Sabbath in his company. This 
man, a profound observer of human nature, and 
a friend of his species, was struck with the pecu- 
liarities of the case, and, although no professor in 
a religious way, yet he felt convinced that the 
hand of might-was here. He, therefore, advised 
him to apply to some religious association, before 
which he could lay open his heart, and be under- 
stood. 

The results of this counsel we have seen in his 
coming to Presbytery, and presenting himself a 
stranger to all, in the manner before described. 
This history, much elaborated, he gave out with 
a volubility that took away the breath. 

The pine-fire blazed low; the dipped and shape- 
less candles simmered themselves into torrents, 
unobserved by the hearers, while all sat spell- 
bound at the recital. With uncouth gestures, 
words barbarous as the African’s, alternately cry- 
ing and laughing as he wandered from his first 
agony to his final triumph, and shouting until 
his voice rang back from the hillside, the Moun- 
tain Boy enchained each heart, until its very pul- 
sations might be heard. There was not a dry 
eye intheassembly. The gray-haired moderator 
sobbed aloud. The more excitable joined, from 
time to time, in his shouts, as the words of vic- 
tory rung in their ears; and when, after a sen- 
tence of great length, he declared that “glory 
was begun in his heart,” and that ‘God alone had 
done this work within him,” not one who was 
experienced in such announcements but declared. 
his conviction that it was even so,—the hand of 
God was there. 

A brief consultation ensued, and then, by 
general consent, George Willets was duly re- 


\ ceived as a candidate for the holy ministry. The 
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next'eyent in his history will carry us more than 
ten years forward. 


PART SECOND.—THE ACTOR. 


There are no places of general convocation 
which I so much anal as camp-meetings. It 
is true, there is a great deal about them that I 
cannot admire—a great deal of oddity in dress, 
and speech, and manners, that provokes mirth— 
a great deal of some other things that excites 
anger—but, take it all in all, for practical exhibit 
of religion, for unbounded hospitality to strangers, 
for unfeigned and fervent spirituality, give me a 
country camp-meeting against the world. And 
of all the world give me Bethel Camp-Ground as 
the best. Its noble spring is larger, freer and 
cooler than any other, as it bulges out from the 
sparkling sands clear over the top of the old 
sycamore-gum, and seeks a far-distant level 
below. Its oaks are larger, and sounder, and 
shadier, as they stand stiffly by the doorways of 
the tents, and guard the very entrance of the 
stand. 

There is a sound of welcome murmured out by 
their fiddie-shaped foliage, when the annual 
August gathering occurs, and their old cast-away 
last year’s leaves, which have disgusted their very 
nostrils so long, are all swept up and burnt, and 
they can behold the green grass coating their own 
old roots once more. Its very fences are stronger, 
its tents are tastier, and oh, far better than all 
that, its patrons are the very cream of Christians, 
and the quintessence of hospitality. Commend 
me to Bethel Camp-Ground always as a place for 
enjoyment, physical and spiritual. 

t was not many years ago, that I was tra- 
versing the hills in that vicinity, in search of 
some rare specimens of crinoids, that could only 
be found thereabouts. My wallet hung heavil 
by my side, for the crineidea abound all Pvacsn 
that range, and my steps were perceptibly short- 
ening, as I toiled up the hill which separated me 
from my boarding-house, when I was overtaken 
by a horseman, who, as soon as he approached 
abreast of me, dismounted, without a question, 
and asked me to ride and tiewith him. The pro- 
position was so bluntly made as to leave out all 
possibility of refusal, and I at once acceded to his 
request. On we jogged together, and before I 
knew what I was about, I found myself giving 
him a somewhat tedious report of my day’s labor, 
even to the preciseness of specifying the peculiar 
species gathered. 

He heard me patiently through—I laugh at 
myself now when I think of it—and then, witb 
the most singular earnestness, inquired if J 
thought such labor redounded to the glory of 
God! Although taken all aback, as the sailors 
say, by the oddity of the association, yet I was 
not ill-read in the arguments of Buckland, Silli- 
man, and Paley, and I replied that divines of the 

test eminence consider the study of nature 
asthe study of the first revelation of God. He 
was struck with the remark, hackneyed as it 





* + “ewas, and labored to draw me further out; but 


‘feeling some diffidence upon this branch of my 
profession, I declined further debate, and changed 
the handle of the conversation into his hand. 
He took it, and it was then all about Jesus Christ 
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and His religion, and how much that religion is 
needed in the world, and how well every kind of 
talent fits in the spiritual temple not made with 
hands, and a great deal more to the same purpose. 
Arriving in sight of my boarding-house, he asked 
me in a most humble and winning tone if I 
would join him in a wayside prayer; and as I 
could not, for the life of me, refuse, we knelt to- 
gether, and he prayed for ‘‘the learned and in- 
teresting stranger,” that he might be led to the 
foot of the Cross, in an early day, and find, with 
a vision sharpened by faith, that the ‘revelation 
of grace”’ far exceeds ‘‘the revelation of nature” 
in its displays of the wisdom, power and love of 
God. e parted, then, neither having inquired 
the name or residence of the other. 

A few days afterwards the Bethel camp-meet- 
ing commenced, and I did not fail to be there. I 
arrived just before sundown Saturday evening, 
and before any religious excitement had com- 
menced. The meeting opened as usual on Friday 
by a sermon at night. On the next day the cus- 
tom requires a morning sermon, and another at 
candlelight; while upon the Sabbath not less than 
three are expected by the crowded audiences that 
cover the camp-ground on that day. 

The scene, asI approached it, was highly inter- 
esting, and my note-books are crammed page after 
page with memoranda that fairly sparkle with 
such leaders as—vivid—rare—contrast of colors— 
clear heavens—solemnity, &c., &c., but it has 
been better described in the series styled, ‘Needles 
from my Needle-book,” in M’Makin’s Courier, 
than I could do it, so 1 desist. AsI rode up, I 
was met at the gate of the camp-ground by a 
crowd, black and white, who asked the privilege 
to entertain me and my horse with as much 
earnestness as hack-drivers on a steamboat wharf. 
Resigning myself to one with whom I had 
some previous acquaintance, I took a lounge 
with him around the enclosure, and then it was 
time for supper. This bounteous meal is of the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, being mainly composed of 
hog-meat, (pardon the title, we see no vulgarity 
in it here,) in all shapes of cookery, mutton, beef, 
and heeatombs of cold chickens. The sermon was 
preached by a third-rate man, all the heavy cali- 
bre being reserved for next day. The same choice 
was made for the 8 o’clock sermon the next 
morning. (There is a cant phrase used in divid- 
ing our camp-meeting preachers, viz, 8 o’clocks 
and 11 o’clocks, the latter being the intellectual 
Sampsons of the occasion.) Long before the latter 
hour I had seated myself at a convenient point to 
see and hear, to see the audience, and hear the 
preacher. 

The blowing of the horn called every one, 
young and old, to the stand, and by their eager- 
ness it was plain that something was expected 
beyond the ordinary; and I congratulated myself 
upon having secured so favorable a location, to 
‘gain the full advantage of it. I should have 
‘observed that this location was directly under 

the pulpit, leaning in fact against it, and I was, 
,of course, debarred from seeing the countenance 
(of the speaker. There is some little awkward- 
‘ness,-too, connected with that particular seat, for 
\if the miniser chance to prove a pu/pit-thumper, 
;as many do, you might be suddenly aroused by 
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se 


the fall of a pitcher of 


water, or the big Bible! stand. There was much eloquence, remarkable 


upon your cranium, as I have more than once} originality even to coarseness, for I recollect that 


beheld it. 


one of his comparisons introduced fighting- 


The opening services, which are usually short | chickens and their owner; powerful appeals to the 
at camp-meetings, were soon passed over, for it; human heart, which he had read as a master; but 
is plain that.this class of preachers look upon} best of all, a vein of tenderness so pure, so gentle, 
them as lightly as Napoleon estimated the Ti-} that hundreds of us were lost in tears. The per- 
railleur service, and they hasten up the artillery. { oration was tremendous. How such a voice could 


The text was announced in a voice that I im- 
mediately recognized as that of my travelling 
friend of a few days previous. I rejoiced at the 
omen. His subject of discourse was embraced in 
the single word ‘‘Consider,”’ and led off by the odd 
remark, that if we would read the Bible diligently 
we could find it there, so he thought it unneces- 
sary to point out chapter and verse! It is im- 
material for me to follow him through his divisions 
and exhibitions of the subject. My purpose is 
simply to show what the Mountain Preacher-Boy, 


| 
| 


come from mortal lungs I am not physiologist 
enough to explain, but it raised us to our feet like 
a trumpet, swayed us to and fro, to follow as I 
suppose, the directions of his hand, and at the 
closing appeal ‘‘for mourners to come forward and 
be prayed for,” such a rush was made that I 
could not have withdrawn from my position with 
less than Amalek’s strength, and was compelled 
to endure such compression as I never re 
experienced. é 
At the hour of communion-service I heard him 


(for it was he) had done with himself in ten years, }depicture the scene ‘‘on that dark, that doleful 


during which he had been devoted to the calling 
of a minister. His first half year had been spent 
in school, and although his educational progress 
had hardly been such as his friends anticipated, 
a by preaching nights and Sundays, and ex- 

rting all the time, he had got up a revival of 
religion in the school which swept like wildfire, 





} night,” 


‘:When power of earth and hell arrayed 

Against the Son of God’s delight;’’ 

and truly I had never before seen the face of the 
Man of Sorrows, nor heard him speak. Will the 
reader forgive the personal allusion, when I say, 
that cynic asI may be, or may have been, that 


and brought in scores to the fold of the church. } effort brought my inmost soul to declare. that 
At the next Presbytery he came up to beg leave } “almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 
to occupy a circuit, and despite of his limited ac-} At night, that mountain voice again spoke upon 
quirements,—for as yet he could barely read a text } us, and ere I left the next morning, a large acces- 
or write a copy,—that body had regard to the} Sion in the way of new converts was joyfully 


peculiarities of his case, and licensed him. That} announced to the congregation. 


constituted the true commencement of his career; 
from this hour he was a man in the Master’s 
work. It has been often remarked among the 
Methodist denomination, that the circuit is the 


true college of the young preacher. It proved so} is upon hi 


in the case of George Willets. His idiosyncrasy 


2 


} 


Since that period I have often sat under the 
ministry of George Willets, and never but to ad- 
mire the inexhaustible fertility of a soil that lay 
fallow for so many years. Maturity of intellect 
m. The vagaries of his youthful exer- 
cise in the pulpit have been conquered, but the 


was to tell a thing as soon as he learned it; and} eloquence, the originality, the gentle vein of Chris- 
while he could preach at night the Scripture that } tian love he retains. 


he had studied through the day, he made an un- 
bounded improvement. His memory proved re- 


) 
) 
) 


> 
> 





A Beavutirut Passace.—Mr. Everett, in his 


tentive; his ideality was highly vivid; perseverance } eloquent eulogy on Daniel Webster, said:—“‘The 
attended him as a shadow, and unlimited love for) poor boy at the village-school has taken comfort 
the souls of the world kept him up and kept him as he has read that the time was when Daniel 
going. There was never a better combination of} Webster, whose father told him he should go to 
all the essentials of a travelling preacher than ap-} college, if he had to sell every acre of his farm to 


peared in George Willets. 


} pay the expense, laid his head on the shoulder of 


Yet, he could never learn grammar nor arith-} that fond and discerning parent, and wept the 
metic, nor any study of a metaphysical tendency.) thanks he could not speak. The pale student, 


Geography he acquired by preaching missionary} who ekes out his scanty support 


yy extra toil 


sermons, natural philosophy by discourses upon } has gathered comfort, when reminded that the first 
the evidence of God’s wisdom on earth, and) jurist, statesman, and orator of the time, earned 


history by his desire to see the ancient displays 
of persecuting and redeeming power. Year after 
year passed. He could not spell, he could not 
compose a connected sentence, he could not parse, 
he could only study, and preach what he studied. 

In sheer desperation, the Presbytery concluded 
at last to ordain him, and did so, although by a 





with his weary fingers, by the midnight lamp, the 
means of securing the same advantages of educa- 
tion to a beloved brother. Every true-hearted 
citizen throughout the Union has felt an honest 
pride as he re-peruses the narrative, in reflecting 
that he lives beneath a Constitution and a Go- 
vernment under which such a man has been 


breach of the Church’s rule as to literary qualifi- } formed and trained, and that he himself is com- 
cations. It happenedsthat the occasion on which} patriot with him. He does more; he reflects 
I first met him, was his first sermon since his} with gratitude that in consequence of what thaé 
ordination, and that for the first time in his life} man has done and written, and said—in the re- 
he was to officiate in the administration of the} sult of his efforts to strengthen the pillars of the 


Lord’s Supper. 


}Union—a safer inheritance of civil liberty, a 


_ The whole tenor of his discourse was to show } stronger assurance that these blessings will en- 
sinners where they stand and where they might ' dure, will descend to his children.” 
5) 
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WASHINGTON CITY ON NEW make the list out; but*we pass on. This vestibule 


YEAR’S DAY. 
PRESIDENTIAL LEVEE. 


Nearly all the world knows that President Fill- 
more and all his ‘illustrious predecessors” have 
ove and do still keep open house on New Year’s 

ay. 

The reader, fully awake to this great fact, is in 
readiness therefore to accompany me to the ‘White 
House,” and to shake the Presidential hand—to 
ask him ‘how d’ye,” and to receive the stereo- 
typed assurance from his own lips, that he is 
“very glad to see you.” 

But, softly! let us first array ourselves in our 
choicest habiliments—our very best “bib and 
tucker,” for it is a gala-day this, and a grand 
occasion, and folks wear good clothes when they 
pay a New Year’s visit to the President, and they 
ought to do so, for these are the decencies of life 
which it is proper to observe. 

At 12 o’clock, noon, the doors of the Presiden- 
tial mansion are thrown open to the ‘‘wide, wide 
world,”—and, believe me, a goodly portion of it, 
so far as Washington City is concerned, entered 
and went out therefrom on the first day of this} 
New Year, as I was a witness to. Imagine a very 
large house, built of costly materials and in a 
costly manner, running from east to west; and | 
suppose, further, a centre door by which we enter’ 
upon the north; and now bear in mind, too, that 
the present object to be performed, is to pass in, 
and turn to the left and pursue your way through 
a suit of rooms, seeing his Excellency meantime 
in the oval reception-chamber, and at last, reach- 
ing the far-famed ‘East room’’ in your travels, 
you make your egress through a window,—not a 
la harlequin, but by a temporary wooden gallery 
constructed for the purpose. 

And now we ascend the portico, and are ready 
to enter; but there is a tall lady with feathers in 
advance of us, and we'll halt a moment till she 
gets by, and now we go with the stream—the 
stream of the populace; gentecl people they are, 
and very civil too. I never saw more decorum in 





| 
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may be some fifty or seventy-five feet long, and 
fifteen in width, and of a very lofty height. Chan- 
deliers hang from the ceiling, and the niches in 
the wall have marble busts in them, but there is 
no furniture. I think it not improbable it may 
have been intended and used for a dancing-hall in 
other days, when gaiety was more dominant in 
high places than now; but I don’t know. Slowly 
we proceed, and long we are forced to linger in 
the door-way of the first parlor, where we pass 
round short to the left. The company we are in 
isa very sociable one, and you could not well 
leave it if you should wish to do so—it positively 
resses, even squeezes you to stay, but it is a very 
decent and well-behaved assemblage, and their 
chief desire is to press forward, and this, by pa- 
tience and perseverance, we shall all do presently. 
One hears a great many stories ef rudeness and 
of ill-mannered folks who attend these New Years’ 
day levees—of intoxicated people, and of men with 
their coats off—but all this is clear invention, at 
least so far as the Ist January, 1853, was con- 
cerned, where I saw nothing of the kind, but 
entire order and decorum throughout that immense 
collection, filling up the public reception cham- 
bers of the Presidential mansion. I don’t know 
how any improprieties could well have taken place 
in those halls, for at the entrance of every door, 
on either side, stood a couple of quiet-looking men 
with their hats off, who seemed to be on a sharp 
look-out—there were a body of police placed there 
to keep things straight; but they were very gen- 
tlemanly, and I have no doubt that many people 
scarcely observed their presence, for they effected 
their object more by insinivation, as Samivel 
Veller would say, than by an open show of au- 

thority. 
the way, I thought, as I have just said, a 


B 
} re ( deal of the past whilst standing, and slowly 


pressing through this same vestibule. I thought 
particularly of the brilliant days when Mrs. Dolly 
Madison presided so gracefully in these halls, and 
when the gay scene of life and beauty was 
thronging here upon this floor. Twenty years 
gone by! Fancy pictured forth the now faded 





my life; and we shall be compelled to march very } forms of many a belle who once figured here, and 
slow, though this we do not mind, and the oppor-} who by her beauty and her personal charms had 
tunity for seeing the ‘White House”’ will be all} won the hearts of men. I almost fancied to my- 





the better for slow travelling. But, hark! what a 
tremendous din greets your ears in this ante- 
chamber!—’tis a band of music—the Marine Band, 
all in red coats, seated ‘round a table, blowing 
trumpets and French horns, and beating drums 
and cymbals till everything rings again. There 
may. be five-and-twenty of them, and the lofty 


self the peculiar costume of 1812,—the short 
waists and the narrow skirts, and the bare arms, 
and the low-necked dresses of that period. "T'was 
fancy, I say, for the originals are gone. A great 
many of them are no more—the majority of them 
no doubt; and those who survive, you are to search 
for among the grandma’s of the present day, seat- 


ceilings reverberate to the tuneful sounds, and ‘ed in arm-chairs, with ‘spectacles a’ nose.” I 


delicate ears are made to shrink a little—but never 
mind, the President is in one of those rooms ahead 
of us, and we shall see him directly. Slowly we 
enter the vestibule, and in the half-hour it takes 
to cross it, we may indulge in fancy’s humor, if 
we choose to do so, and we may call to mind the 
‘forms of other men who have filled a place in 
their country’s history, and who once darkened 
these doorways. This is the ‘Palace of the 
Czesars,” that we are in now, and we might re- 


met with one lately—a kind, good, chatty, grand- 
motherly old lady she was, who still bore traces 
of former beauty in her sweet countenance. She 
remembered those days, and she loved pleasantly 
to retrospect them, and more than hinted at ‘‘bat- 
tles fought and victories won,” in this same Presi- 
dential mansion, long time ago; bloodless battles 
they were, and victories over hearts. 

ut we have got through the vestibule at last, 
and so we pass through the lofty door-way into a 
beautiful little parlor—not so very little, either. 








member a host of distinguished men who trod 
these floors, had we leisure and inclination to 


‘ 


I can’t stop to describe carpeting and upholstery; 
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but I recollect there was a piano in the room, a Mrs. Fillmore—herself an agreeable-looking 
rosewood piano, and over it a full-length portrait ; lady, not dressed a particle better than dozens, @ 
of Washington. Some people were seated upon {or even hundreds, of others in the pressing 
the silk-covered lounges; but we were in a‘crowd—she stood in an eddy behind the Presi- « 
stream, and must, of necessity, float on with the ; dent; and I believe her daughter was there, too, 
breathing current. For myself, I never had so ; that young lady whom we have read of as being 
many feathers and fine ribbons about me before. jonce, and not very long ago, a very worthy 
I was enclosed with silks and perfumery. Four | teacher in a New York district school; but I did 
ladies hemmed me in—north, south, east and ‘not observe her, though I heard the remark made 
west—and when it pleased them to move for- ; that she was in the room. 

ward, I moved, and when they stopped, I stopped Now there were a great many things to see in 
—expecting the hour of deliverance to draw nigh | this room, but I could not stop and linger behind 
in good time. One must be patient—the Presi-; to see them. It would have been contrary to the 
dent is in the next room, and we shall be there ; order of the day, and would have crowded up the 
presently. Turning to the left, as I said, after ;rooms too much, so we all poured forth, after 
entering this parlor, you pass through a corner of } having encountered the pressure of Presidential 
the room, and this leads you imto the ‘‘presence- ; fingers, and received from the lips of His Excel- 
chamber,” or, to speak more like a republican, } lency the positive assurance of his great happi- 
into the reception-room. This is somewhat oval ‘ ness to see us, in the big East room. 

in shape, and the walls are covered with a; Who has not heard of the “East room?” made 
cream-colored paper, and the windows have very | ever-memorable by the story of ‘gold spoons” 
sumptuous curtains to them, to be sure. Then | and silver candlesticks, in the days when Martin 
we hear a subdued hum of voices, and'we prick ; Van Buren was the President! Made memorable, 





up our ears, and listen. : : j too, even before that time by the vigorous as- 
“Mr. President: Mr. Smith,” said the bland; saults upon John Quincy Adams’ domestic ad- 
eat and the so-called 


voice of the gentleman usher. | ministration at the White 
“Ah! Mr. Smith, how d’ye do—happy to see dreadful extravagance of the times—calling for 
ou.” ' “retrenchment and reform.” And then I thought, 
‘‘Mr. President: Mr. Higgins.” too, of poor General Harrison, who lay upon a 
“Pleased to see you, Mr. Higgins—hope you j bier in the centre of this great hall, within one 
are well.” ‘little month after his inauguration to the high 
“«Mr. President: Mr. and Mrs. Blooming.” { place of the Presidency; and of General Zachary 
«Ah, my dear Mrs. Blooming—very happy to Taylor, yet more recently still, who, fresh. from 
see you—charming day!” ‘ the field of his glory, in Mexico, came unwillingly 
«Mr. President: The two Miss Tanglehearts.” { hither, at the call of his countrymen, to enter 


J 


“Ah! young ladies, your most obedient—how’s ; into the vexed turmoil of politics, and soon, amid 


your papa?—delightful weather, this!” j all these splendors and triumphs, to sicken and 
“Mr. President: Madame Massacre and four } to die. “I'was here, and beneath this lofty ceil- 
daughters.” { ing, and within the walls of this truly grand and 


“Hope you are well, Madame—hope you are noble apartment, they laid the old man alone in . ~ 
well, young ladies—glad to see you upon the} that quiet sleep of death, which came as a wel- 
dawn of this new year.” come visitor to relieve him of his troubles and 

All this was heard, or something like it, before ; his toils! 
anything was seen. I stood in that tall door-;} This was the East room; furnished with some 
way, a short man completely overshadowed, wm- | degree of republican magnificence, and is only 
brella’d, so to speak, by the bonnet and et ceteras { opened and used upon grand occasions. I trod 
of that same lofty lady I had endeavored to escape } up and down the apartment, less to see the fur- 
from on coming in at the front door, but who  niture, or to observe my own insignificant form 
was now my “advance guard,” or rather the van reflected in those huge mirrors, than to think of 
in this attack upon Presidential salutations. But ; the past, and those thronging associations which 
this lady, with her husband, was soon presented, ; this time-honored mansion affords. The multitude 
and then I had an eyesight of Millard Fillmore, { of well-dressed people promenaded here, chatting 
the President of the United States; a man like | and looking about; and those same big mirrors 
other men in appearance, but clothed upon with ; were doubtless as well pleased, as it could be 
an office of such positive dignity and greatness as | supposed a mirror should or would be, to reflect 
makes him an interesting individual to look upon; {from their glassy surfaces the full-lengths of so 
not personally so great as others of his predeces- | many beautiful women; and, afterwards, we 
sors, who have trod the floor of this reception- ; passed out, at our leisure, through the gallery, to 
room, but a man to be respected and esteemed, } the portico, and thence along that circular, paved 
nevertheless. He very much resembles the en-; walk, out of the iron gateway, into the street. 
graved portraits of him, and his whole counte-} And here some trotted gaily along home; some 
nance was wreathed in smiles, having to say } threw themselves, avec une air abandon, as Mon- 
agreeable things to such an endless chain of hand- ; sieur would say, into their carriages, or meekly 
shaking humanity. I passed on, like the rest, ; clambered up into an omnibus, as I did, pursuing. 
and presently I heard the pleasant voice of ‘‘Mr.} my way up Pennsylvania avenue, to the Capitol, 
President,” still encountering the gratulations} where I wanted to see the iron library, and how 
and greeting of those in my rear—a brace of fair } it was getting along. 
ones, with their brother—all of whom he was} Others went off to visit the levees of the seve- 
‘extremely. happy to see.” ral Heads of Department, or to shake hands with 
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General Scott, for he had a levee, too; and so also 
had the aged Mrs. Hamilton, relict of Alexander 
Hamilton; he, 2 man of those other days I so} 
love to contemplate, and to spend my poor words } 








of retrospection upon. K—~y. 
OH, SUMMER DAYS. 


Oh, summer days! come back to me 
In all your leafy pride, 

As when I roamed the grand old woods, 
With Mary by my side. 





The wild birds sang their sweetest songs, 
The brooklet murmured low; 

As seated by the beech-tree’s foot 
We watched the waters flow; 


We watched them on their winding way, 
In sunshine and in shade, 

While in my hand my Mary’s hand 
With gentlest pressure laid. 


We saw by that secluded stream 
The first spring flowers blow; 

While feathery ferns leaned o’er its banks 
To kiss the waves below. 





Anear us, on the curving shore, 
Full many a rustic boat 

Our child sent forth, and laughed to see 
His argosy afloat. 


How grave he looked, when some frail bark 
Lay wrecked upon the strand; 

And how he danced to view the rest 
Come safely home to land. 


The summer woods still bear aloft 
Their green leaves manifold; 

The summer birds still carol clear 
Their happy songs of old; 


The brook still murmurs, soft and low, 
The flowers are springing free; 

But, oh! they are not now the same 
To Mary nor to me. 


THE HEART OF LOVE. 


BY B. HATHAWAY. 


Life has many a bliss to lend us, 
Friendship’s guerdon pure and high; 

Fortune golden gifts may send us; 
Pleasure’s smile, and Beauty’s eye, 

Shine with warm and gentle lustre 
On us, and the stars of Fame, 

Like bright jewels thickly cluster 
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Closer, closer, closer twining, 
Till the twain are twain no more, 
Like twin orbs, whose wedded shining 
Lights yon ether’s azure shere:— 


Oh! what raptured thought to cherish 
E’en such dream of happiness; 
What though meaner pleasures perish, 
Every joy shall live in this. 
If there is a blest oblation, 
Bliss all other bliss above, 
Tis to pour love’s free libation 
To an answering Heart of Love. 


Rear, oh rear the household altar, 
With affection’s garlands twine; 

Nor let imperfection falter,— 
Faultless be the gods ye shrine. 

That no careless hand do break them, 
Let thy heart their temple be, 

And the beauty that ye make them, 
Shall no dark corroding see. 


So when Life’s young bloom is faded, 
And its sun is running low, 

Still shall live the bands ye braided 
In the sunshine long ago. 

For no winter e’er may sever 
Links of love with life entwined; 

Though in spirit twain—for ever 
Only one in heart and mind. 

Lrrr_e Prarie RonDE, Micg., 1852. 





THE DENTIST’S CHATR. 


A PARODY. 


I dread it! I dread it' and who shall dare 

To chide me for dreading the dentist’s chair? 

I would pass it by with averted eyes, 

Bedewed with tears, and embalmed with sighs; 
For a thousand nerves in agony start, 

And its very name will appall my heart. 

Would ye know the spell? I’ve often sat there, 
A martyr to pain in the dentist’s chair. 


?Tis a fearful thing for the listening ear, 

Its ominous, rising squeak to hear— 

To see come forth from the little drawer, 
The weapons of torture, you’ve bargained for; 
He scrapes and he cuts, and bores awhile, 
Then renews the attack with the horrid file. 
No one, though ever so vile, could dare 

To wish his worst foe in a dentist’s chair. 


Those dreadful hours I remember yet, 

And who that has known them can e’er forget 
The thrill of dread, and the heart’s quick beat, 
When “‘appointed”’ to mount to that fearful seat? 





On our diadem a name. ; 
) 
Every good that life bestoweth 
May its better portion bring; 
All the sweets that summer knoweth, 
All the glory of the spring, 
Still may fail to woo and win us, 
All earth’s darkling cares above, 
If the yearning heart within us 
Find no answering tone of love. 


But if some fond spirit groweth 
Nearer as the years go out, 
In the trust that never knoweth, 

E’en a shadow of a doubt; 








Though covered with crimson and soft to view, 
No beauty, or softness, can hope renew, 
When the head lies back with the mouth stretched 


wide, 
And the dentist stands with his tongs beside. 


’Tis past, ’tis past—the pain of to-day, 

But its memory still will my spirit sway; 

And when age succeeds to the days of youth, 

I shall still remember that dreadful tooth. 

It may be folly—I may be weak— 

But though folly it is, from the heart I speak: 

They are many and painful the hours spent there, 

And who chides me for dreading the dentist’s chair? 
Oling Branch. 
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A BASHFUL MAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY CULMA CROLY. , 

Well, they say it ‘takes all sorts of people to 
make a world,’’ and, on that ground, I suppose 
that we bashful people may lay claim to existence. 
Lay claim—did I say? When did a bashful man 
ever lay claim to anything, even his own eyes and 
nose, except in solitude, and in the innermost 
depths of his consciousness? There, indeed, we 
are as brave, as confident of our own endowments 
and capabilities, as any creature that beholds the 
sunshine. 
and jury in the ez-parte council of the powers 
within, we often reach the comfortable conclusion, 
that all mankind are fools, and that we are per- 
secuted and unappreciated beings. But only force 
us into that incongruous melee which they call 
“Society,” and as naturally as a dunce takes his 


place at the foot of his class, we creep along } 


through the by-ways, and under the eaves, look- 
ing askance at the sons and daughters of our 
father Adam, as if to apologize for the accident of 
a common lineage with themselves. 

A poet could sing, 


‘So sweet the blush of bashfulness, 
E’en pity scarce could wish it less;’? 


Nay, with Self sitting both as judge 


relieve my embarrassment, but she never suffered 
; from bashfulness, or she would not have so much 
as hinted that I had a red face. 

Dear me! those demure young misses in the 
corner, how mischievously they were noticing my 
movements! 

I did not see, but I felt their eyes upon me, as 
I strode across the room, with what seemed to 
{me, the tread of a militia-captain—feeling as 
though all my muscles were stiffened into wires— 
imagining ‘that every joint in my frame was 
moving at right angles with every other joint,— 
and that a torrent of red-hot molten lead was 
rushing to my face, ears, and to the very tips of 
my fingers. 

Did the people think that there was an earth- 
quake when I sat down? I did. But, once seated, 
I grew calmer, and began to look about me. 

And now I recollect that I caught myself in- 
dulging in a most ridiculous feeling. When I saw 
half-a-dozen young exquisites parading before me, 
{with heads redolentof Macassar, but utterly guilt- 
‘less of brains, smiling and chatting nonsense 
i with the ladies, as if their patient listeners were 
borpars ! charmed with their silly small talk, I 
‘did wish for the thinnest coating of that substance 
{which rendered them so impervious to all sensi- 
‘tiveness. I believe that chemists call said mate- 





and it may be a very pretty thing with the ac- j rial an alloy of zinc and copper. I wonder why 
companiments of “(a snowy brow,”’—‘“auburn j the tailors do not keep ready-made suits of it, for 
locks,”"—‘‘eyes of heavenly azure,” and a few { bashful people to hire in emergencies like mine, 
other et ceteras. But much asI would like to ap- {just as they do life-preservers, and fire-proof coats. 
propriate the quotation, for my own benefit, I fear No end to my trials! In the midst of my ob- 
the poet would have wished his lines unwritten, { servations, officious Mrs. Stone must turn round 
had he seen the rubicund hues which adorn my suddenly, and introduce me to an intelligent fe- 
visage, on making my entree at the party last | male acquaintance of hers. 
night. ; I was taken by surprise. After the usual pre- 
Just to think of me, whiskered, and six feet | liminaries, I felt my lips performing sundry con- 


high, but feeling as tall as Goliath of Gath, march- ! tortions and gyrations, mechanically striving to .” 
ing into a saloon filled with beauty and fashion, {emit the suitable words. At last I ejaculated, — | 


with my mittens on! I did know better; but the ‘ «Good afternoon!” (it was evening) “‘Miss Green,” 
inward struggle I had to pass through, before I | (calling her by my name instead of hers,) ‘‘ How 
could fairly plunge into that forest of eyes, made {is the health of your family?” (I did not know 
me quite forget my outward habiliments. And { whether she had kith or kin in the world.) And 
then, after I had made my best bow to the com- then I precipitated myself into a chair, leaving 
pany—and nearly lost my equilibrium in the ex- ; her standing directly before me. And yet I 
ploit—to think of my being forced to make my | not ill-mannered;—and it was not I that did it, 
blushes conspicuous, by enthroning myself on the ; but this bashfulness that possesses me! 
piano-stool. No other seat was vacant—and for Yes, it is a sin as well as a shame, to be bash- 
a bashful man to stand up, ail alone, in a room }ful. For, in parting with my hostess—the even- 
full of people—it is distress. ing did drag to an end at last—I told one of the 
How relieved I was, when a good lady near me ; most wretched fibs ever uttered. The lady said: 
said smilingly, ‘‘Mr. Green, pray give usa tune.””} “She hoped I had enjoyed the evening,”’ and I 
I knew, and the company had heard, that I had | replied, “Certainly, certainly, very much, indeed!” 
some musical talent, and here was a fine oppor- Does Baron Munchausen equal that? ; 
tunity of turning my back to them. ; IfI am ever inveigled into a fashionable party, ~ 
But, alas! I had brought both hands down upon { again, I mean to inhale chloroform immediately 
the keys, with a nervous trepidation, before I ob- } before my entrance. 
served that they were yet encased in their winter; Out upon this bashfulness! Like another 
envelopes. I do wonder what sort of a jargon I ‘faculty which Shakspeare has painted with pain- 
made after I pulled them off! The guests were {ful, quivering truthfulness, it is ‘«A blushing, 





too polite to laugh, but they certainly did look 
astonished. 


And then when I began to grow desperate, and | obstacles.” 


rose abruptly from the piano, to have Mrs. Stone 
call out from the opposite side of the room, 


{shhmmo'thoed spirit, that mutinies in a ma 


bosom, makes him a coward, and fills him full of 


“TI not meddle With it!”? 
Vain boast! Let not the bashful man expect, 


“Mr. Green, you look warm. Don’t stay so {through his mortal career, ever to escape the ghost 


near the fire. Here is a seat by the window!” 


that stands before him, gigantic and immovable; 


I could appreciate her kindness, in wishing to ‘for it is the apparition of—himself! 
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DISCIPLINE. your brother if some one had not turned it aside. 

— There was some one in the room who saw how 

AN ANECDOTE FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN. } an y daughter was, and when she struck 
oe the sharp knotty stick into her brother’s face, he 


bs [No parent, who reads the following, can fail} turned it aside, and saved his life. Do you 
| to be impressed with the benefits of that ‘‘Disci-} know who it was?” She looked up into my face 
pline,” the foundation of which is mildness, gen-} with a look of almost happiness, and said, «It 
tleness, and love. Those of us who have ‘little } was God, pa.” “Yes,” I continued, ‘‘no one but 
Marys” and “little brothers,” to rear up for use-} God could have done it. He has saved my boy’s 
fulness, may take'a hint from this finely con-} life, but how sorry He must be that any little 
structed sketch, and go and do likewise. ] girl can have so bad a heart as you have. God 
Little Mary once struck her brother during my } never can love the bad girl in this world or in the 
* absence from the house. The stick in her hand} next.” 
had a sharp knot, which went clear through his; She wept now more bitterly than before. I 
cheek, making an ugly gash. The blood flowed in} took her hand, and led her into the room where 
a stream, the boy screamed piteously, and Mary} her brother lay asleep. His face was bound up, 
was exceedingly alarmed. She had no animosity} and it was very pale. 
against her little playmate; on the contrary, she} [ asked her ay. ‘Ts little brother alive yet?” 
loved him dearly, and when her mother, who} She started as if smitten with a horrible thought, 
was calied to the room by his screams, came in,} and uttered an ejaculation of grief. This awoke 
her little daughter had thrown her arms around} the boy, who, casting his eyes about, and seeing 
his neck, and was joining her cries to his, while} Mary bathed in tears. reached out his arms and 
the red blood poured full in her face. When} called her. It was electric, and hardened must 
mother had made inquiries, she took the boy} have been the heart which could behold this 
away to dress the wound, and the girl went up} sweet reconciliation without tears. 
stairs without a word, and crept under the bed. That night, as we bowed around the sacred 
There she sat and sobbed for several hours. Her} altar of family service, tender hearts were ours, 
mother, discovering where she had gone, said not} and the angels who watched to carry our offer- 
a word to her, believing that it was best to leave} ings upward, saw the tear-drops glittering in the | 
her for the present alone. Her own heart was} fire-light, and heard low sobs as we united to ask * 
much pained to hear her dear child’s grief, but} the seal of God’s approbation upon this recon- 
she was willing to let her suffer for a while, in} ciliation on earth.—Banner of Peace. 
hopes that it might be made a lasting lesson to 
ea . . PROGRESS OF LUXURY. 
I came in a little while before night, and chika’ 
learned how matters stood. It wasa season to} The Providence (R. I.) Journal laments, with 
me of great interest and responsibility. Upon} rueful voice, the inordinate progress of luxury in 
my own action here might depend the future con-} our land; yet, while we agree with some of its 
_ duct of this child. Her violent temper had been } remarks, we dissent from others. It speaks of a 
§ > often checked by punishment, and she had been} sumptuous mansion going up in this city, the 
frequently enough told of its evil consequences. } parlor walls of which are to be covered with 
Now it had led her to a great crime, and if not} papier-mache, and this affords the ground-work 
at once restrained, my little daughter might grow } of its remarks against modern luxury. We are 
up wicked and miserable. happy to know that one gentleman has the taste 
I considered awhile how I should act, and} and the spirit to adopt this beautiful material in 
having humbly asked guidance of the Father of} the ornamentation of his building, when he can 
all, I took my seat in the room where the affair} afford to do so. It is an excellent substance to 
had pe and took the knotty stick in my } withstand the drying effects of fires, &c., in our 
hand. Then I called out in a kind voice, ‘‘Sis-} houses, and it is not so expensive as some slap- 
ter, come here to pa.” She was always an obe-} dash daubings of paint, which some people call 
dient girl, and she instantly crept out and come} beautiful, because gaudy. 
down tome. Never shall [ forget the expression} Any person who sets up an establishment be- 
of her countenance as she looked in my face. She} yond his means, to have an upish name—one of 
had wept until her eyes were greatly inflamed,} the upper ten—acts unwisely, but those who 
.. but they were dry, and in her face was a look of} have wealth we hate to see acting up to the 
' the most profound humility and grief that I ever } usurer’s mark. The Journal says:— 

» saw. She walked slowly to my side and bowed; ‘The sum necessary, now, to set up @ young 
“her head on my knees. I said, ‘My daughter, } couple in housekeeping, would have been a for- 
* some naughty person has hurt your little brother} tune to their grandfathers. The furniture, the 
very much. His cheek is cut open, and I think} plate, and the senseless gew-gaws with which 
_ there will always be a scar there as long as he} every bride thinks she must decorate her home, if 
i Will my daughter tell me who did it?’’} put into bank stock at interest, would make a 
| Ih a@ little sob, and then she whispered, «It handsome provision against the chances of mer- 
| was me.” I continued, “If the stick had struck cantile disaster or professional failure. The taste 

his eye, he would have been made blind.”” She} for showy furniture is the worst and the most 
commenced weeping. I said, “If it had struck} vulgar of all. The rich gilding, the elaborate 
his temple, it might have killed him.” She gave; carving, which means nothing, the ingenious 
| a low scream, and said, «0, pa.” I continued, } upholstery, which is evidently too good for use— 
«Yes: the blow you struck would have killed} how they contrast with the substantial old- 
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fashioned tables, and with the ancestral chairs 
which open their hospitable arms, and offer to 
you the repose which they gave to your,father 
and your grandfather. The man who would not 
rather have his grandfather’s clock ticking behind 
the door, than a gaudy French mantel-clock in 
every room in his house, does not deserve to know 
the hour of the day.” 

The bride who expects such things should be 
able to furnish them, and, if not able, then it is 
sinful to ask for them. It is also wise to have 
something laid up for a ‘‘rainy day,”’ but at the 
same time there are twenty times the amount of 
wealth in our country now that there was in the 
days of our grandfathers, so that is no rule. In 
the Hall of Records, in our city, the wills of our 
old Dutch progenitors are recorded, and there we 
find vests, coats, and breeches, minutely de- 
scribed and willed to “‘my sons Jacob and Gar- 
rett,” &c. Now the editor of the Journal would 
not like to flourish about the streets with his 
great-grandfather’s silk vest on, all flowered and 
ornamented; neither would he like to march 
about with his grandfather’s old silver buckles 
on his shoes, and yet it is just as consistent to 
deride those who get new furniture, &c., and 
speak well of the old, as it would be to speak in 
the same manner about our new modes of dress- 
ing. There is, to be sure, a consistency in all 
@ things, but if all the men now living preferred to 
have their grandfather's clocks ticking behind 
their walls, instead of their own, no future 
grandsons could indulge in such a feeling. We 
like to see progress in building, dress, and every- 
thing that is not immoral. We do not, indeed, 
like to see old things thrown aside, merely be- 
cause they are old, but because the new are better. 
We cannot find a single word to say against 
beautiful and finely ornamented houses, but to be 
vain of the possession of these, is an evil, and 
one which the wealthy should guard against, es- 
pecially in our Republic.—Scientific American. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY ON 
TOBACCO. 


Will not our young men, who love life and 
health, be inclined to pay some regard to the de- 
liberate and long-tried opinion of such a medical 
scholar and practitioner as Dr. J. C. Warren? 
He has recently been questioned on the influence 
of tobacco upon the human system, and he gives 
the following faithful and decisive answer. We 
find it in the Christian Register:— 

An application having been made to me for an 
opinion on the properties of the various forms of 
tobacco, I have undertaken to express the same, 
in the hope it may be of some use in preventing 
the further extension of its use. 

Tobacco is well known to be a powerful vege- 
table poison; a few drops of the essential oil will 
extinguish life in man, and many animals; if 
taken in the stomach, in substance, a very small 
portion of leaf is sufficient to bring on nausea, 
vomiting, accompanied with great weakness, and 
a cold, death-like sweat; many persons have ac- 
tually been killed by an incautious employment 
of it for medicinal purposes. 

When taken into the nostrils in the form of 


snuff, a portion of it enters the sonorous cavities 
of the face, and gradually impairs the functions 
of the voice; I have frequently known snuff- 
takers to lose the power of public speaking in an 
audible manner. 

The most common and fashionable mode of 
using the noxious weed is in smoking; the smoke 
of verdant tobacco penetrating the innumerable 
air-cells of the lungs, heats and irritates, and be- 
ing absorbed from them into the blood, causes 
headache, weakness, soreness of the eyes, and 
brings out pimples on the skin. I feel confident 
also that it occasionally produces that cancer of 
the lip so frequent a subject of surgical operations, 
and sometimes terminating in death. 

The most mischievous of the forms in which to- 
bacco is used is the taking of it into the mouth 
and impregnating the saliva with its acrid prin- 
ciple, which compels the expulsion of the saliva 
thus impregnated. Some persons are so unwise 
as to believe they may avoid the baneful influence 
arising from the loss of saliva, by swallowing this 
liquid; in this way they introduce into the sys- 
tem a large amount of deleterious principle. In 
whichever mode the operation is accomplished, 
its consequences are pernicious; the tone of the 
stomach is impaired, and indigestion, with its 
train of evils, is the consequence. In many per- 
sons the nervous system is affected, and the indi- 
vidual becomes tremulous, feeble, emaciated and 
sallow; in short, tobacco used in the way of mas- 
tication, is a regular slow poison, which, if it were 
administered by another person, would deserve 
and receive retribution from the laws of the land. 
I will only add that these statements are not ex- 
aggerated, but the result of many years’ experience 
and observation, so that when a young man ap- 
plies to me a cure of pain in the chest and symp- 
toms of dyspepsia, I feel it my first duty to in- 
quire whether he smokes or chews tobacco. 


THE LOST AND THE LIVING. 


The husband’s tears may be few and brief, 
He may woo and win another; 

But the daughter clings in unchanging grief 
To the image of her mother! 

But a fleeting twelvemonth had passed since 
the heart (that for years had beat against his 
own,) was for ever stilled, when Walter Lee 
brought again a fair young creature to share his 
widowed home. Nor father nor mother, brother 
nor sister, claimed any part of the orphan heart 
that he coveted and won. No expense or pain 
had he spared to decorate the mansion for her re- 
ception. Old familiar objects, fraught with ten- 
$derest associations, had been removed, to make 
{ way for the upholsterer’s choicest fancies. There 
; was no picture left upon the wall, with sweet, 
, sad, mournful eyes, to follow him with silent re- 
;proach. Everything was fresh and delightful as 
; the new-born joy that filled his heart. 

; ‘My dear Edith,” said he, fondly pushing back 
; the hair from her forehead; “‘there should be no 
‘shadow in your pathway, but I have tried in 
vain to induce Nelly to give you the welcome you ° 
deserve; however, she shall not annoy you. I 
shall compel her to stay in the nursery till she 
yields to my wishes.” 
“Oh, no! don’t do that,” said the young 
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stepmother, anxiously; “I think I understand 
her. Let me go to her, dear Walter;” and she 
tripped lightly out of the room. 

Walter Lee looked after her retreating figure 
with a lover-like fondness. The room seemed to 
him to grow suddenly darker, when the door 
closed after her. Reaching out his hand, he al- 
most unconsciously took up a book that lay near 
him. A slip of paper fluttered out from between 
the leaves, like a white-winged messenger. The 
joyous expression of his face faded into one of 
deep sorrow, as he read it. The hand-writing 
was his child’s mother’s. It ran thus: 

“Oh to die, and be forgotten! This warm 





dust! 
the moon to silver leaf and tree around my own 
dear home; the merry laugh, the pleasant circle, 
and J not here! The weeds choking the flowers 
at my head-stone; the severed tress of sunny 
hair forgotten in its envelope; the sun of happi- 
ness so soon absorbing the dew-drop of sorrow! 
The cypress changed for the orange wreath! Oh 
no, no; don’t quite forget! close your eyes some- 
times, and bring before you the face that once 
made sunshine in your home! feel again the 
twining clasp of loving arms; the lips that told 
uu (not in words) how dear you were. Oh, 
alter, don’t quite forget! From Nellie’s clear 
eyes, let her mother’s soul still speak to you 
‘“‘Mary Lex.” 

Warm tears fell upon the paper, as Walter Lee 
folded it back. He gave himself time to rally, 
and then glided gently up to the nursery door. 
It was partially open. A little fairy creature, of 
some five summers, stood in the middle of the 
floor. Her tiny face was half hidden in sunny 
curls. Her little pinafore was full of toys, which 
she grasped tightly in either hand. 

“No, you are not my mamma,”’ said the child. 
“I want my own dead mamma, and I’m sorry 
papa brought you here.”’ 

“Oh, don’t say that,” said the young stepmo- 
ther: “don’t call me ‘mamma,’ if it gives you 
pain, dear. I am quite willing you should love 
your own mamma best.”’ 

Nellie looked up with a pleasant surprise. 

“Thad a dear mamma and papa once,” she 
continued; ‘and brothers and sisters so any, 
and so merry! but they are all dead, and some- 
times my heart is very sad; I have no one now to 
love me, but your papa and you.” 

Nellie’s eyes began to moisten; and taking out 
one after another of the little souvenirs and toys 
rom her pinafore, she said, ‘And you won't take 
_. away this—and this—and this—that my dead 
- Mamma gave me?”’ 

*‘No, indeed, dear Nellie?” 

“And you will let me climb in my papa’s lap, 
as I used; and put my cheek to his, 
him? and love him as much as ever I can, won 
you?” 

“Yes, yes, my darling.” 

Walter Lee could hear no more! his heart was 


full. 

What! Mary’s child pleading with a stranger, 
Sor room in a father’s heart! In the sudden gush 
of this new fount of tenderness, had he forgotten 


or. overlooked the claims of that helpless litéle 


and kiss , 
im ' tion of a few new and smaller States is spoken of 


}one? God forbid! ‘From Nellie’s clear eyes let 
) her mother’s soul still speak to you.’’ Aye! And 
it did! . 
When next Walter Lee met his young bride, it 
} was with a chastened tenderness. Nellie’s loving 
little heart was pressed closely against his own. 
; 


) 


He was again ‘“‘her own tem No, he did not 


» “quite forget!” —Olive Branch. 
) 
caste 


/ A CIRCULAR FERRY. 
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) — 
} Banvard, in his lectures on the Panorama of 
) the Mississippi, used to tell the story of a great 


eeet aubll-Ahoes ‘active Heabs etili--thess Tips | boatman, who, getting into one of the whirlpools 


Suns to rise and set, flowers to bloom, | without knowing it in going round and round, 


) passing the same house every few minutes. When 
| the captain came up from below, he asked the 


of the river, spent the greater part of the night 


}man what progress they were making, and the 

} man replied that he supposed they were drawing 
near New Orleans, as there was fiddling and 

dancing in all the houses they had passed! 

We have also read a story of an old gentleman 
on Long Island, who, in attempting to drive home 
one dark night (he had probably been out to din- 
ner) got upon the Union Race Course, and after 
several hours’ hard driving, was very much sur- 
prised that he did not reach his destination. 

Something similar occurred with one of the 
South ferry boats on Saturday evening. The 
weather was densely foggy, so that the pilots had 
to steer altogether by the compass. 

On one of the trips of the Transit, it was dis- 
covered that in backing and stopping, not to run 
against other vessels, she had got turned round 
and came into the same slip she had departed 
from. She went out again, and again she was 
found in a few minutes in the same slip. At 
last, she made a third attempt to cross, and lo! 
with a precisely similar result. The pilot then 
bethought him to make a particular examination 
of his compass, which turned out to be incapable 
of motion, beyond certain points, and so explain- 
ed the mystery.—NV. Y. Evening Post. 
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Autson’s New History or Evrorr.—Alison’s 
new work, “The History of Europe, from the Fall 
of Napoleon,” has just been published in London. 
It is said to abound with bigoted errors, and to 
} be unworthy the reputation of a distinguished 
writer. A correspondent of the Boston Atlas 
says that, not content with his exposed misrepre- 
sentations of the United States, in his former his- 
tory, so full of stupid blunders, he has exceeded 
them in the present volume. His misrepresenta- 
tions are no longer errors; they are little less than 
wilful untruths in regard to matters he could 
easily have been better informed upon, had he 
chosen to be so. Thus, for instance, the repudia- 








as of nearly all the larger States in the confedera- 
cy, and similar gross exaggerations are given in re- 
gard to other matters. 





A Western editor requests those of his subscri- 
bers who owe him more than six years’ subscrip- 
tion, to send him a lock of their hair, so that he 
may know that they are still living. 
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CHOICE READINGS. ‘an act of charit , they question your motives; if 


cna you exhibit skill in your profession, they pretend 
Jokes UPON Scriprure.—It is very common 








to regard you an over-rated man; if you produce 
with some persons, to raise a laugh by means of} something decidedly meritorious, they ridicule 
some ludicrous story connected with a text of} and depreciate its worth; and if you originate a 
Scripture. Sometimes it is a play on the words, } thought or machine, they declare you a plagiarist. 
a pun; at other times a blunder; and not seldom, } In their estimation your writings are stupid, and 
a downright impiety. Whatever be its form, } full of tautology; your conversation unprofitable; 
even when lightest, it is no venial offence, lead-} the work of your hands valueless. And yet ask 
ing as it does to profane contempt of God’s word.) them to do what you aimed at, and failed in, ac- 
Those who practice this, have never been cele-} cording to them, and they have not even the 
brated for genuine wit. The laughter which} ability to try. They are all, in fact, what they 
they call forth is provoked solely by the unex-} feign you to be, and unfit for everything but 
pected contrast between the solemn words of fault-finding, crying down people of merit, and 
Scripture and some droll idea. There is no real} slandering worth. They are envious, jealous, 
wit in the case; and the dullest persons in so-} and full of cant. Incapable of doing what you 
ciety are most remarkable for these attempts. do, and therefore envious of your talent; too dull 

The evils arising from this practice are greater} to command respect, and consequently jealous of 
than appear at first. It leads, in general, to ir-} that you receive; incompetent to produce a 
reverence for Scripture. No man would jest} thought, and always ready to carp at what you 
with the dying words of his father or his mother; express. They are of the race of Diogenes, 
yet the words of God are quite as solemn. When} without his ability; Cynics, without the merit of 
we have heard a comic or vulgar tale connected} honesty of purpose. Heed them not, reader, 
with a text of Scripture, such is the power of as-} they are harmless, when treated with contempt; 
sociation, that we never hear the text afterwards) and if you ask where they are to be found, look 





without thinking of a jest. 
obvious. He whois much engaged in this kind 
of false wit, will come at length to have a large 


portion of holy Scripture spotted over by his un-} 


clean fancy. 
Beware of jesting with sacred things. 


you would shun a loathsome disease. 


The effect of this is} 
nish one, no doubt, of the class.—Com. Record. 


Shun} 


the company of any one who practises this, as} 
Frown} 


around you—your circle of acquaintance will fur- 


CorpLEY AND THE THREE Wives.—A portrait 
painter in large practice might write a pretty 
book on the vanity and singularity of his sitters. 

A certain man came to Copley, and had him- 
self, wife and seven children, all included in a 


upon every attempt to provoke your smile by} family piece. 


such means.—Cahristian Messenger. 





“It wants but one thing,”’ said he, ‘‘and that is 
a portrait of my first wife, for this one is my 


Naturre.—Nature to a lover of nature is} second.” 


always beautiful, but there are times when she} 


is much more than beautiful. I know not by 


what word to express the feeling that comes over} 


the heart at such times, nor whether it could be 
expressed by many words. With hushed breath, 


and with palpitating heart, as one stands in} 


some lovely place—a place made ‘fearful from 
its loveliness,”’ the feeling comes to us. Listen- 
ing to the music of the waves, with the broad ex- 


panse of heaven lighted by the sunbeams that} 


are streaming down on the trees, and on the 
water, it also comes—and, when we wander on 


the same wave-beaten shore, at the time Night} 
‘duced, and the husband looked with a glance of 


sends her messenger to banish Morning from the 
Skies—and later, when the first star gladdens 
heaven, and Cynthia comes to smile on some 
Endymion. 

Oh! nature well repays the worship of her vo- 
taries. To such as love her, what is she not? 
She is a loving mother, ever ready to rejoice with 
them; she is a true heart-friend, to whom they 
can pour out the breathings of their souls, and be 
Sure to receive sympathy; she is a comforter, a 
consoler; if they are heart-sick or weary, no 
need to fear mocking from her, say what they 
may; nor scorn—talk they ever so much of their 
faults.—Church’s Bizarre. 

Toe Snkerer.—There is a large class of 
people who employ themselves almost constantly 
by sneering at the efforts of others. Nothing 
done by a neighbor suits them. If you perform 











‘«‘But,”’ said the artist, “‘she is dead, you know, 
sir. WhatcanIdo? She is only to come in as 
an angel.” : 

“QO, no, not at all,’’ answered the other; ‘‘she 
must come in asa woman. No angels for me.” 

The portrait was added, but some time 
elapsed before the person came back. When he 
returned, he had a strange lady on his arm. 

“T must have another cast of your hand, Cop- 
ley,”’ said he; ‘‘an accident befell my second wife; 
this lady is my third, and she is come to have her 
likeness included in the family picture.” 

The painter complied, the likeness was intro- 


satisfaction on his three spouses, 

Not so the lady. She remonstrated. Never 
was such a thing heard of! Out her predecessors 
must come! 

The artist painted them out accordingly, and 
had to bring an action at law to obtain payment 
for the portraits he had obliterated. 

ComposurE AT Tas_e.—Study to acquire the 
most perfect self-possession. Let nothing throw 
you out, and you will feel the immense ascend- 
ency it will give you in every relation of life. At 
table be particularly self-possessed. Should you 
happen to meet with an accident there, do not 
add to the discomfort you have created, by making 
an unnecessary fuss about it. The easier such 
things are passed over the better. We remem- 
ber hearing of a very accomplished gentleman 
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who, when carving a tough goose, he had the} chloride of gold, by which a thin transparent 
misfortune to send it entirely out of the dish and} coating of gold is spread over the entire plate, 
into the lap of the lady next to him; on which he} and ail change from the effects of light entirely 
very coolly looked her full in the face and with; prevented. 
admirable gravity and calmness, said, ‘‘Ma’am 
I will thank you for that goose.” In such acase} Extineuisaina Frres.—In some parts of Rus- 
@ person must necessarily suffer so much and be} sia, a superstition exists, that to extinguish fires 
such an object of compassion to the company,} caused by lightning, milk is most effectual; in- 
that the kindest thing he could do was to appear} deed, the flames having been permitted to spread 
as unmoved as possible. This manner of bear-} frequently to the destruction of whole villages, 
ing such a mortifying accident gained him more} because it was not to be had in sufficient abund- 
credit, than he lost by his awkward carving. ance to quench them. In some parts of Ger- 
many, also, this superstition prevails. Speaking 
Waar otp Bones anp Bits or Skin may zx} of fires, they have in Moscow a regular establish- 
Goop For.—How to get a pennyworth of beauty } ment for extinguishing fires. It is a large build- 
out of old bones and bits of skin is a problem } ing of three stories, surmounted by an elevated 
which the French gelatine-makers have solved} watch-tower, with wing of the same height, 
very prettily. Does the reader remember some | forming a square within, surrounded by excel- 
gorgeous sheets of colored gelatine in the French} lent stables, smiths’ shops, houses for engines, 
department of the Great Exhibition? We owed wagons, &c. As everything is kept in good 
them to the slaughter-houses of Paris. Those} order, when there is an alarm the whole force 
establishments are so well organized and con-} starts out and quenches it. 
ducted, that all the refuse is carefully preserved, 
to be applied to any purposes for which it may; A Bamsoo Srarx.—There is a bamboo in the 
be deemed fitting. Very pure gelatine is made} Garden of Plants, at Paris, from which sprouted 
from the waste fragments of skin, bone, tendon, } a sucker on the 14th of October. It commenced 
ligature and gelatinous tissue of the animals} growing at the rate of nine inches a day, and 
slaughtered in the Parisian abattoirs, and thin ) maintained this ratio of progression for one month. 
sheets of this gelatine are made to receive very} Had it gone on much longer, it would have at- 
rich and beautiful colors. } tained the fabulous proportions of Jack the Giant- 
As a gelatinous liquid, when melted, it is used} killer’s bean-stalk. As it was, it stopped short 
in the dressing of woven stuffs, and in the clarifi-} just as the point where a well-regulated fishing- 
cation of wine, and as a solid, it is cut into} pole ought to come to an end. It measures 
threads for the ornamental uses of the confec-} twenty-two feet, and divides the curiosity of the 
tioner, or made into very thin white and trans-} visiters with the bear Martin, and the South 
nt sheets of papier glace, for copying draw-} Carolina wild-cat, just imported by M. Vatte- 
ings, or applied to the making of artificial) mare. 
flowers, or used as a substitute for paper, on} 
which gold printing may be executed. In good} «atta or Encrisa AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 
sooth, when an ox has given us our beef, and our} —In this country, health is the exception, sick- 
leather, and our tallow, his career of usefulness} ness the rule. In England, the reverse is the 
is by no means ended; we can get a penny out of) case, as all know who have visited that country, 
him as long as there is a scrap of his substance} and as all may infer who will observe the immi- 
above ground.—Household Words. grants from her shores—not the laborious classes, 
merely, but the wealthy, the educated, and re- 
Tne DAGUERREOTYPE Process.—The first thing } fined. They have red cheeks, full chests, stout 
to be done is to prepare a plate, composed of cop- ; muscles, energy of action, fine health and appe- 
per, faced with a thin coating of pure silver,} tite. The reason of this is, they exercise in the 
and plished with the greatest possible care. On) Open air, and they dress in a manner adapted to 
the accuracy with which this is done depends the} that exercise. An English woman of refinement 
whole thing. The plate is then exposed to the} thinks nothing of walking six miles, or of riding 
vapor of iodine, and placed in the camera, a box ; on horseback twenty. 
containing a large convex lens, by which the} 
light is condensed, and brought to a focus on a 
screen placed behind it. Having remained in the 








ABSENCE.—The heart is perhaps never so sen- 
sible of happiness as after a short separation from 
If it has been at- 





camera from ten seconds to a minute, or more, } 
according to the brightness of the day, the plate 
is removed, and exposed to the action of the 
vapor of mercury, by which the image formed on 
the silver is developed. In this state of the pro- 
cess the plate has a dank, purple color, and the 
picture is readily destroyed by the light. The 
grand difficulty to be remedied, and for which 

guerre labored so long, is to fix the image 


the object of its affections. 
tended with peculiar circumstances of distress or 
danger, every misery that has been experienced, 
tends, by the force of contrast, to increase de- 
light, and gives to the pleasure of reunion an in- 
expressible degree of tenderness. 

“‘Mother,’’ said a little shaver, the other day, 
“I know what I would do, if I was at sea, and 


produced by the camera, and render it proof) the men were all starving, and they should draw 


against the actionof light. This is accomplished 
by washing the plate in a solution of the hypo- 





sulphate of soda, by which the iodine is ex- 


pelled, and, finally, heating it in a bath of the: 


lots to see who should be killed and eaten, and it 
should be me—I’d jump into the water.” “But,” 
said his mother, “they would fish you up.” 
““No,”’ said he, ‘“‘but I wouldn’t bite.” 
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In Barry Cornwall’s beautiful Essay on the {to his task; treads day after day the same beaten 
Genius of Shakspeare, there occurs a fine refer- ‘path, allows himself from five to ten minutes for 
ence of the advantage of poetry, even in a prac- ‘his meals, speaks a few brief, abrupt words to his 
tical point of view, followed by an indignant pro- ; wife and family, again buries himself among his 
test against the languid patronage which it now { machinery, or his books, hoards up pile upon pile 
receives from a few of a certain class, and the }of that coin which he knows not how to enjoy, 
utter neglect which it meets with at the hands of | and just as he is contemplating the propriety of 
the great body of the people. He commences by | releasing himself from his self-elected treadmill, 
saying:—‘‘Poetry, the material in which Shak- jhe dies, suddenly. Now what has been the bene- 
speare dealt, has often been treated as a super- | fit of such a man to the world at large? Will his 
fluity—as a thing unimportant to mankind, and } place be left vacant in the sight of all men even 
as a luxury against which sumptuary laws might {for a single day? Has he scattered any flower- 
fairly be levelled. This is the opinion of men of | seeds by the way-side, which shall bloom after 
literal understanding, who seeing no merit injhim? Has he flashed out one single golden sen- 
poetry because it differs from science, and over- pocuee which shall ring in thousands of ears, and_ 
looking its logic, which is involved instead of } be a solace to thousands of hearts, long after that 
being demonstrated, pronounce at once against | which is mortal of him is mouldering in the dust? 
it. Jt ts more especially an opinion of the present } Alas! no; he has sunk like a common pebble into 
age; an age in which the material world has been}the waters of eternity; a few rippling circles 
searched and ransacked to supply new powers and } widening out, for a single moment, indicate the 
luxuries to man, and in which the moral world has } place of his exit, and then all is as placid as 
been too much neglected.”” In this closing para- ; before. 
graph lies a profound and melancholy truth, | Activity of body is, indeed, to a certain degree, 
which sounds a note of forewarning as to the ; necessary alike to health, and to the worldly in- 
ultimate consequences of our modern passion for } terests of all men. But high health—high moral 
practicality. Let us at once remember that ‘and physical health, so to speak, can never be 
man was not intended by Providence for a mere ; acquired without a corresponding activity of soul; 
machine, devoting his days wholly to incessant} an occasional heart-warming by a pleasant ex- 
labor, and his nights in cogitating over new plans ; ercise of the social feelings, and a certain sympa- 
for the morrow. The moment we permit our thetic freedom. As an efficient co-operator in 
business habits to over-ride our affections, that { producing this happy condition, poetry exerts no 
moment we are degenerating in the moral scale. ; mean influence. Sek as a lever to work out cer- 

A life of busy, imperative routine, and that | tain practical results, its power has long been ac- 
routine confined solely to the one purpose of {knowledged and felt. We all know how soothingly 
making money, may, and does, undoubtedly, ‘an apt poetical quotation falls on the ear of sorrow; 
make smart, keen-eyed, far-reaching merchants | how solemnly it aspires from the lips of the hum- 
or mechanics; but it takes away entirely the ; bled penitent, and how sweetly its musical and 
bloom of that inner life, which is only acquired } figurative sentences linger in the memory of the 
under the warm and mellowing influence of home } loved and loving. All strong passion is figura- 
sunshine, softened through the medium of the} tive, and speaks in the language of poetry. It 
Social virtues. The old adage, ‘‘All work and no | gives warmth, and force, and dignity, to all great 
play, makes Jack a dull boy,” is as true now as | emotions; and in the shape of ballads, or lyrics, 
itever was. The qualities which the world ad- has often awakened the intense home-sympathies 
mires in what is called ‘‘a shrewd man of busi-/ of a nation, or aroused it to an armed resistance 
ness,”’ are, unfortunately, but too frequently the ; of the oppressor. Sing to a wandering Scotsman 
Very qualities which unfit him for those neigh- | the song of ‘‘Lochabar no more,” and his swell- 
borly courtesies and fireside enjoyments, those | ing heart will yearn for the glens and the heather 
charitable constructions of the conduct of the jof his native land. Sing to an exiled Switzer his 
erring, and those loving amenities, which help | beloved ‘‘Ranz de vaches,” and he will die of 
So happily to balance our errors and frailties in {nostalgia unless he is enabled to breathe again the 
the Great Book of Life. A steady persistence in | pure air of his snow-crowned mountains. The 
any one pursuit narrows the wie: into so re- {old ballad of «‘Chevy Chase” stirred the brave 
stricted a channel, and coops it up between such {heart of good Sir Philip Sydney like the blast of 


high walls of prejudice, that everything outside {a war-trumpet. The whimsical ballad of “Lilli- 
: burlero”’ did more to cast James the Second from 


of these barriers is considered beyond the pale of 
our sympathies. Now, the first duty of a parent |the throne of England, than the arms of the Prince 


towards his child is to cultivate his affections, to:of Orange. The inspiring strains of the Mar- 
teach them to ray out on all sides, so that they |sellaise fired the enthusiastic patriotism of the 
may, in due season, spread expansively abroad, | French to a pitch of enthusiasm approaching to 
with the warm, generous, vivifying power of sun- | absolute frenzy; and what heart, among our- 
beams, and not like those beams concentrated to | selves; has not beat with a quicker pulse at the 
a focus, and shrivelling up, by their intensity, ; singing of the Star-Spangled Banner, or of the 
whatever they chance to be directed against. ‘more stately strain of Hail Columbia? Who then 

“Labour is worship,” exclaims the modern can say that poetry, capable of prcens such 
business man, and thereupon he bends himself) results, is not eminently practical 
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At the close of his first course of Lectures on 
the Comic Writers of Queen Anne’s age, Mr. 
Thackeray, the distinguished English author and 
lecturer, remarked, in substance, as follows:— 
*‘As there is not one of my friendly auditors here 
present but what looks with eyes and speaks 
with a voice, quite different from the voice and 
eyes of every other fellow-man, so, probably, 

ere is not a single critic conversant with the 
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} live, the difference in the 








ing at points of speculation, and, consequently, 
to different opinions. To this difference in origi- 
nal mental endowment let there be added that of 
the state of society in which any individual may 

ersons by whom he is 
surrounded, of the books * may read, and of a 
thousand other circumstances, and it seems evi- 


;dent that there must always, or for ages, be 


quite an amount of diversity of opinion. These 


times and the noble works of which I have been} influences produce a somewhat similar effect upon 


speaking to you, but may give a judgment quite 
different to my own; may think I have judged 
one author too harshly, and another too favor- 
ably, and admire or condemn strokes of genius 
or traits of character quite other than those 
which it has seemed to me right to praise or cen- 
sure.” It would appear from this that Mr. 
Thackeray has rid himself of an old notion, 





which still extensively prevails, that there is such 


the mental vision, to that produced upon the 
bodily optics by looking through colored glasses. 
There are, also, moral as well as intellectual 
differences among men. These will exert an in- 
fluence in the formation of opinion. 

For these, and other reasons, we deem it sufli- 
ciently evident that uniformity in human opin- 
ions is not to be looked for. The grounds of di- 
versities, past and present, will continue to ope- 





a thing attainable as uniformity of opinion. The} rate for ages, if not always. So long as the 
explosion of this antiquated error has prepared; world stands, there will probably be widely 
him for the exercise of a rare virtue, toleration of differing sects. Let us not, any longer, there- 
differences of opinion. He seems just as willing} fore, look for uniformity, and spend our lives in 
and just as much to expect, that others should} labors for an impossibility; but let us rather 
entertain opinions differmg from his, as that they} seek to attain tolerance of that diversity which 
should have eyes and features and countenances} God seems to have assigned. And remembering 





different from his own. 

It would be well for the world were this old} 
and still prevalent error—the expectation of, and 
the endeavor after, uniformity of opinion—as 
completely exploded in the minds of all, as it 
seems to be in the mind of Mr. Thackeray. Uni- 


how seldom controversy changes the opinion of 
either party, and what a sacrifice of time and 
temper controversy so frequently occasions, let 
us be guided more and more by the wisdom of 
Solomon’s advice, and let contention alone before 
it be meddled with. valine 





formity of opinion is an impossibility—a thing 
unattainable. For ages it has been thought to 
be attainable, and the labors of thousands have 
been directed to the accomplishment thereof, es-} Co., we glean a few interesting anecdotes:— 
coos in the department of religion or theology;} The following was related by Mr. Webster, at 
ut we cannot persuade ourselves that men will} a dinner-party. He said he called one day to see 
ever think alikeon any point not susceptible of} Mr. John Adams, the compatriot of Washington, 
mathematical demonstration, and not falling} and second President, who was a large, fat man, 
within the jurisdiction of the senses. For such} and at times had great difficulty in breathing. 
& persuasion we might assign several reasons. } He made this call a little while previous to his 
We might appeal, for example, to the facts esta-} death. He found him reclining on a sofa, evi- 
blished by the history of the past. We find that} dently in feeble health. He said to Mr.-Adams, 
a period of six thousands of years has proved; “I am glad to see you, sir, and I hope you are 
utterly insufficient to produce any approach to} getting along pretty well.” To which Mr. 


From the ‘Life and Memorials of Daniel Web- 
; ster,” recently published by Messrs. Appleton & 





uniformity in men’s opinions. The advance in 
point of mental activity and vigor of the time in 
which we live, has brought us no nearer to this 
much-longed-for consummation. Indeed, it would 
appear that, so far from intellectual cultivation 
tending to uniformity of opinion, it tends rather 
to the reverse. The more cultivated is the mind 
of a people, the more numerous are their moral, 
political, philosophical and religious sects. The 


Adams replied, after taking a long breath, in the 
following figurative language: “Ah! sir, quite 
the contrary; I find Tam but a poor tenant, oc- 
cupying a house much shattered by time; it 
sways and trembles with every wind, and has, in 
fact, gone almost to decay; and what is worse, 
sir, the landlord, as near as I can find out, don’t 
intend to make any repairs.” 

A gentleman, who travelled a short distance 








only periods in which anything like general uni-} with Mr. Webster, in a private carriage, thus 
formity ever prevailed were periods of intellec- | describes his mode of reading by the way. “He 
tual stagnation, when the absence of thinking; read the books through with great rapidity, 
wore the appearance of thinking alike. When catching at a glance what each page unfolded, 
these periods of mental slavery and stagnation | and mastering their contents within a quarter of 
came to an end, and intellectual activity became {the time which I should consume. He did not, 
general, then sects multiplied, and controversies | however, like the Emperor, tear out the pages as 
increased. {fast as he perused them, and from the window of 

Tt seems, also, to be a well-established fact, | his carriage scatter them to the winds. To me it 
that men are endowed, from birth, and aside { was instructive to see him read a book. He first 
from any influences of education, with mental | went over the index, and apparently fixed the 
constitutions as diverse as their physical counte- | frame-work of it in his mind; then he studied 
nances; and that these differing mental constitu- | with equal earnestness the synopsis of each chap- 
tions will infallibly lead to differing ways of look- ‘ter. Then he looked at the length of the chapter. 
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Thus, before he began to read it, he took an ac-{ fathers. To all who speak the German tongue, 
curate survey of its parts. Then he read it;}the course of Austria, as the most prominent 
passing rapidly over whatever was commonplace, member of the Germanic sovereignties, must 
and dwelling only on what was original andj always be regarded with solicitude not unmixed 
worthy of note.” with a natural anxiety. Proud, imperious and 

In preparing a new edition of his works, says} despotic, in spite of bankruptcy, and almost 
Edward Everett, he thought proper to leave} utter political decrepitude, she has yet been 
almost everything to my discretion—as far as} enabled through the fearfully crushing policy of 
matters of taste are concerned. One thing only } Swartzenburg, to recover from the terrible shock 
he enjoined upon me, with an earnestnesss ap-} of the Hungarian revolution, and to plant the 
proaching toacommand. ‘My friend,” said he,} throne upon a firmer basis than it was before. 
“J wish to perpetuate no feuds. I have some-} No outbreak of the people in favor of more libe- 
times, though rarely, and that in self-defence, } ral institutions is likely now to be successful for 
been led to speak of others with severity. I beg} many years to come. Even Kossuth, living in 
you, where you can do it without wholly chang-} retirement in England, seems to despair of 
ing the character of the speech, and thus doing} rousing either his own or the neighboring nations 
essential injustice to me, to obliterate every trace} to resistance; and his magical words, which were 
of personality of this kind. I should prefer not} at one time as trumpet-blasts infusing martial 
to leave a word that would give unnecessary pain } ardor into the hearts of the humblest of his coun- 
to any honest man, however opposed to me.”’ trymen, now die away into a mournful requiem, 

If, remarks Mr. Everett, in his eulogy on Mr. } as if they were chanting the death of that spirit 
Webster, the character of our congressional dis-} of liberty for which he has done and suffered so 
cussions has of late years somewhat declined in}much. It is the fashion, now-a-days, to call 
dignity, no portion of the blame lies at his door. } Kossuth an enthusiast, and to sneer at his im- 
With Mr. Calhoun, who, for a considerable por-} practicable views. The latter we may, in part, 
tion of the time, was his chief antagonist, and} admit, but his sincerity no one ought to dispute. 
with whom he was brought into most direct col-; Grant him an enthusiast, what is enthusiasm but 
lision, he maintained friendly personal relations. } intense earnestness of purpose? Peter the Her- 
He did full justice to his talent and character. } mit was an enthusiast; Mohammed was an en- 
You remember the feeling with which he spoke of} thusiast; Cromwell was an enthusiast; and the 
him at the time of his decease. Mr. Calhoun, in} great results they achieved were almost wholly 
his turn, entertained a just estimate of his great} in consequence of possessing this fervid principle 
opponent’s worth. He said, toward the close of} of action. All great men, who have written 
his life, that of all the leading men of the day, } their names in the world’s history, were more or 
“there was not one whose political course had} less tinctured with enthusiasm, of which steadi- 
been more strongly marked by a strict regard to} ness of purpose, resoluteness of will, and the 


truth and honor than Mr. Webster’s.”’ power of rising superior to reverses, are among 
Professor Shurtleff, of Dartmouth College, says} the chief attributes. 
of him: «“‘Mr. Webster, while in college, was re-} France, active, eager, refined and unstable; 


markable for his steady habits, his intense appli-} “everything by turns and nothing long;” Red 
cation to study, and his punctual attendance upon} Republican yesterday, Conservative to-day, and 
all the prescribed exercises. I know not that he} Monarchical to-morrow; France who hailed the 
was absent from a recitation, or from morning} downfall of Louis the Sixteenth, who worshipped 
and evening prayers in the chapel, or from public) Mirabeau, and accorded the most imposing fune- 
worship on the Sabbath; and I doubt if ever a} ral honors to the blood-thirsty tiger, Marat: 
smile was seen upon his face during any religious | France, who foreswore religion, and cast herself 
exercise. He was always in his place, and with) at the feet of the Goddess of Reason; who sent 
a decorum suited to it. He had no collision with | up one long shout of enthusiastic applause when 
any one, nor appeared to enter into the concerns} gigantic Danton dared foreign invasion, and 
of others, but emphatically minded his own busi- | flung down, as the gage of battle, the head of a 
j 





ness.”? king; who accepted the sway of Robespierre, 
and yet rejoiced at the manner of his death; who 
It is an excellent study for the American mind, } rent the air with acclamations when a Republic 
to cast an occasional glance over the kingdoms} was proclaimed, and welcomed, with perhaps 
and principalities of Europe, and observe with} equal sincerity, the establishment of an report 
an attentive eye their political condition. Linked} throne; who idolized Bonaparte and glory, and 
wen to ea val js Se ay Ge eee but | yet ned _, and pes mr bing 
widely separated from them, not only e in-} wearying of the Bourbons, sought repose under a 
rveities of the Atlantic, but also by the hap-} Republic with that strange anomaly, a citizen 
ier difference of our institutions, we are yet) king at its head; who, disgusted at length with 
und to them by the common brotherhood of ' her citizen king, flung herself into the arms of a 
humanity, and by the mixed origin of a portion) republicanism again, and courted freedom and a 
of our own citizens, many of whom still claim dreamy happiness under the mild, but incapable 
~~ roe a ena net oe lands. es oa i of pal et a = fearing 
, the great mass e American people rust herself to the rule of the honest and 
being Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, or Celtic blood, } energetic Changarnier, sought out one of the pro- . 
they must needs at all times feel an abiding in-} scribed family of Bonaparte, and elevated him 
terest in the political and social condition of from poverty and obscurity to become the chief of 
those who still inhabit the country of their fore-:a great nation; that France, who listened with 
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delight to the oath of office by which Louis Na- 
poleon swore to yield obedience to the provisions 
of the constitution, and who saw, without ven- 
turing a rebuke, that solemn oath shamelessly 
violated, is now prepared to rejoice at the re- 
establishment of the imperial dignity, and to put 
on the gilded fetters of her new master. How 
long it will be before a new harlequinade changes 
the trick of the present pantomime into another 
wholly different, time can alone determine. 
Judging, however, the future by the past, we 
cannot imagine. that a people, who have so long 
delighted in feats of ground and lofty tumbling, 
will be content to remain for any very great 
length of time without attempting another gene- 
ral overturn. 

In England, the Derby ministry having 
adroitly thrown overboard the principle of pro- 


‘tality to those unfortunate mariners who chance, 
;by ill-fortune, to be wrecked on their shores. 
| Hitherto they have not done so. All such un- 
happy persons as have chanced to be shipwrecked 
on that coast, have been rudely seized, bound 
with thongs, and carried in triumph to the capi- 
tal, where they have been thrust into wicker 
eages, and exhibited to the rude gaze of the 
—- like so many wild beasts; their keepers 
eing made answerable, by their own lives, for 
the safety of their charge. Many have been thus 
kept in lingering confinement for months; some 
of them for years; and none have been suffered to 
return to their own homes by the free act of the 
Japanese government. That this is a wrong 
done to common humanity, no one will deny, 
and the sooner it is redressed the better. But 
‘the coercive opening of the Japanese ports, for 











tective policy under which they at first claimed } mercantile purposes, is another question, and in- 
the right to hold office, were permitted to carry on } volves a very different and far more difficult line 
the complex machinery of government, aided by {of argument. While, however, we express our 
a bare working majority, and the apathetic in- ‘sincere belief that a reciprocity of trade would be 
difference of the people, who had long been wea- ‘as beneficial to the people of Japan as to our- 
ried of Whig inanity, and were disgusted at { selves, the means by which these commercial re- 
having so often yielded to the a]lurements of pro- { lations are to be brought about, conjures up the 
mise, never intended to be fulfilled. It will thus; hope that no step may be hastily taken, which 
be seen that the political tendencies of the princi- { will tarnish in the slightest degree our national 
al European powers are decidedly retrogressive. { honor, or traverse the golden rule—“Do unto 
n the Papal dominions, thefriends of Mazzini meet ; others as ye would they should do unto you.” 
with no mercy. Austria has her foot firmly planted = ae 
upon the neck of her Italian subjects. Tuscany 
is cowering abjectly beneath the vindictive policy 
of her Grand Duke. Germany despairs of re- 
awakening the old fervor for more liberal institu- 
tions. England is stationary, while France is 
exhibiting another phase of her accustomed ver- 
satility by bowing down at the footstool of the 
new Napoleon. 


Dr. Redfield has recently published a work en- 
titled «Comparative Physiognomy, or Resemblan- 
ces between Men and Animals.”’ That many or 
most of his resemblances are fanciful, seems to 
be a very general impression. That he may 
have carried a favorite idea, and one somewhat 
original, too far, is in accordance with what we 
see of human nature almost daily. But long 
before the publication of this book on the resem- 

‘The increasing commercial prosperity of our | blances between men and animals, there were 
country is significantly shadowed forth by the ‘some, we know, whose observations and reason- 
important expeditions lately organized by the ‘ings thereon had led them some length on the way 
government at Washington, for the purpose of ; to conclusions similar to those of the author of 
opening new fields to the enterprising activity of }‘sComparative Physiognomy.”’ They had ob- 
our merchants. Japan, almost a ‘‘terra incog-{served that man possessed, in a greater or less 
nita” by reason of her long and obstinate isola- { degree, all the qualities for which different races 
tion from the rest of the world, is to be invited‘ of animals were distinguished. They had ob- 
to join in the brotherhood of nations, by opening { served that there was no attribute of brute nature 
her ports for the purpose of bartering such com- { which has not its type in the human. They had 
modities which she is known to possess in abund- ; observed, too, that the predominating qualities in 
ance, for others of which her people have always {men and in animals stamped’ upon their pos- 
stood in need. Backed by a powerful and well- {sessors a countenance or physiognomy in accor- 
appointed fleet, it is not improbable that this ; dance with these predominating qualities. There 
novel mode of diplomacy may prove successful; ‘is, therefore, an antecedent probability in favor of 
though from the known character of the Japa- } the existence of some rea/ resemblances between 
nese government the eventual issue, without re- men and animals, especially where the more 
sorting ‘to force of arms, appears more than {striking dispositions or traits of character are 
doubtful. Whether we should be morally justi-{ similar. There is, according to the premises of 
fied in opening a trade with any foreign nation { these observers, quite an amount of antecedent 
by the cannon’s mouth, is a question which } probability that there should be found some re- 
would admit of more argument than we are dis- ; semblance in feature or expression of countenance 
posed to give to it at the present time. But; between men whose characteristic qualities were 
while we hope that no such appeal to force will ; fierceness, or veracity, or tenderness, or skill, or 
be found necessary, we cannot help expressing ; foresight, or heedlessness, or gluttony,—between 
our fears that it will be found the only way by ; such, we say. and tigers, wolves, brooding birds, 
which the jealous seclusion of the Japanese can | bees, ants, and other tribes. Dr. Redfield may 
be effectually broken down. The interests ofjhave been led by a favorite notion to imagine 
common humanity require that they should be{ resemblances where there were not any, or not 
made to extend the ordinary courtesies of hospi-} any which unbiased observers could discern; but 
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? 
that there are real resemblances in feature or flecting American, has already pronounced the 
expression of countenance, we are well prepared | election of General Pierce as significantly denoting 
to expect. | the desire of the great body of the people, to put 

It seems, however, but of minor consequence} an emphatic check upon the agitation of those 
whether or not there are any physiognomical re-} questions, which have hitherto served only to 
semblances between men and the lower animals. } produce acrimonious feuds, and sectional jea- 

It is of much more practical importance that ;lousies. Of the causes which led to this extraor- 
there are resemblances, not all imaginary but) dinary junction between the moderate men of 
real, in respect to qualities and traits of disposi-} both parties, it becomes not us to speak. It 
tion. It is of importance to know that our own } is sufficient for us to know, that by means of 
nature is, in part, reflected in that of the lower } this combined movement, General Pierce obtained 











animals. It is of some importance to know. that 


almost all the qualities for which each single} 


tribe of animals is distinguished, meet unitedly 
in man. Each attribute or propensity which, in 
the lower animals, is duly regulated by instinct, 
may instruct us as to our duty to regulate the 
same by reason and conscience, and each quality 
which seems unduly indulged in some of them, 
may or should be a warning to us. Several of 
the animals may serve a purpose similar to that 
which the wise man made of one of them, when 
he said, ‘‘go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
her ways, and be wise.” After the same mode of 
instruction, some might be sent to the beaver to 
learn a lesson of patient industry; others to the 
bee, to learn forethought and a proper providence 
for the future; and others to the faithful companion 
and servant of man, the dog, to admire and imi- 
tate his fidelity and devotedness. 

Thus, in the lower orders of being may we find 
monitors, not unworthy of reading to us lessons } 
of admonition. Wemay see in them qualities 
worthy of admiration and imitation—things 
which may serve to remind us what we ought, or 
what we ought not, to be. We may take to our- 
selves shame and confusion of face, when we con- 
sider that with all our boasted reason and higher 
endowments, we do not control and regulate our 
propensities within those due bounds, which the 
animals accomplish by instinct. It should be a 
lesson not unheeded by us, that while a limit is 
set by their Maker to thezr propensities, to us has 
been left the noble and virtuous labor of restrain- 
ing ours from vicious excesses by the voluntary 
exercise of our higher powers. Our passions and 
propensities were not bestowed upon us to en- 
slave us, or impel us wherever they will; they 
were given us to be instruments of usefulness 
and good, when properly restrained by the coun- 
teracting principles of our nature, which we find 
in prudence, reason and conscience. In these 
principles there exists a power of regulation and 
restraint, would we only call it forth resolutely 
into exercise. Let it inspire a wholesome shame 
and penitence that we fail to exercise our powers 
of self-control so often: and that we so frequently 
sink ourselves to a depth of degradation unknown 
to the brutes. aK 





Occupying, as we do, in the conduct of this Mag- 
azine, the happy position of a neutral between 
the two great political parties into which the 
country has so long been divided, we can, ~at 
times, venture the expression of opinions address- 
ed to the good sense of both, without, we trust, 
the imputation of leaning in an undue degree to- 
wards either. 

The calm, dispassionate judgment of every re- | 





the electoral vote of nearly every State in the 
Union. The question now arises, under the 
circumstances thus attendant upon the choice of 
the President-elect, what ought to be his course 
of policy? 

Occupying the chair by a fusion of parties, 
General Pierce has it in his power to form an ad- 
ministration as strong in its operations, as it 
would be happy in its effects. It is not, of 
course, to be expected, that he will act in any 
way inconsistently with the known policy of his 
party; for that would be to do violence to his own 
convictions. But we may indulge the hope, that 
in carrying out his own political views, he will 
yet do so with as much regard for the differences 
of opinion held by those who assisted to elect 
him, as shall leave them as little as possible to 
regret in having, by their co-operation, aided in 
making him the president of the nation, rather 
than that of a party. If, therefore, President 
Pierce will assume, boldly, the independent po- 
sition to which, by the nature of his election, he 
is fully entitled; if he will choose his cabinet 
from among moderate men of his own political 
complexion; if he will restrain with a firm, yet 
gentle hand the ultraists; if he will uphold the 
integrity of the union; carry out the compromis- 
laws to the best of his ability; keep the aggres- 
sionists in check, and, while seeking no new tere 
ritorial acquisitions, strive to maintain, so long 
as it is compatible with the national honor, ami- 
cable relations with other countries; he will make 
himself a name to be gratefully remembered in 
history, and at the close of his executive career, 
may return to the calmer walks of life, with the 
consciousness of carrying with him the warmest 
regards of all those whose love of country rises 
superior to the narrow prejudices of mere sec- 
tional or party predilections. 





The selections, by several of our more recent 
debutants in fictitious literature, of characters, in 
whom crime and its consequences form the most 
prominent attraction, is a circumstance greatly 
to be lamented. We have before spoken of this, 
and our thought is again turned to the subject by 
seeing in the ‘‘Bizarre,” published in our city, 
some remarks on a recent work by Miss Chese- 
bro’>,—‘‘The Children of Light,”—in which re- 
marks the ‘‘Hagar”’ of Alice Carey is incidentally 
referred to as the subject of a previous notice. 
Speaking of these young authors, the editor says: 
—-“In a young, forming country, marching on- 
ward to a stupendous destiny, we could wish, 
that two such geniuses, qualified by nature to 
illuminate, to guide, to mould, might fling them- 
selves into the current of our national tendencies, 
and thus write from the inspiration of youth and 
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hope, instead of brooding over themes of sin | tration; facing north or any other way will do as 
and despair. Let us, in all respect and kindly, well. 
wishes, beg of our distinguished authors to think; I shall be pleased if you will give these experi- 
of this!” } ments a place in your paper. I think they will 
A mother said to us, after reading one of these} prove of great use in prospecting for gold, or 
books, “I could not place that volume in the} other minerals. Over water, the movements are 
hands of my daughter.”” And eg the book is by } in very sharpened elipses. 
a young American woman. hat a commen- } Very respectfully, yours. 
tary! It gives us no pleasure to refer, in such } 
terms, to writers whose ability we have ever been The elevation of the laboring classes is an ob- 
ready to acknowledge. And we do it only with | ject towards which much effort has been directed, 
the hope of inciting to higher, purer, and health- | ‘both by indiviuals of the lasses named, and by 
ier literary efforts. — . : hilanthropic men in other stations in society.— 
The minute dissection of morbid states of mind; } 'The object isa worthy one. We sympathize with 
the presentation of subtle and ingenious argu-} all who are laboring to effect it: Some of the 
ments against the truths of revelation, even leaders in philanthropic enterprises, having this 
though the arguments be met by what the writer } end in view, we highly esteem. 
thinks clear refutations; the exposure of theo-} But we are often driven to doubt the judicious- 
ries that strike at the ground-work of social hap- } ness and effectiveness of some of the efforts which 
piness in their repudiation of marriage and its} are made in this direction. We are often dis- 
sanctities, condemned though they be,—all these, posed to pronounce some of the sympathy and 
if they do not prove absolutely injurious to minds} efforts which we witness put forth in be- 
a gomn to absorb evil and reject good, are far} half of the laboring classes as utterly misdi- 
ess efficient in the work of moral and social ele- } rected, in consequence of a misapprehension as 
vation, than brighter, healthier, and more hope-} to what constitutes the true and most desirable 
ful pictures of life. By the latter, despondency is } elevation of these classes. We think that there 
cheered, and the mind being opened to the influx} are mistaken views prevalent, leading to misdi- 
of truth ever seeking for a way of entrance, false ; rected sympathy and misdirected labors. 
ideas are thrown into the shade through those} o raise the class in the scale of intellectual, 
common perceptions of right which come to} moral and social existence, ought to be the object, 
every one. ‘This is a truth which our young} and not to enable individuals to leave that class 
writers should lay to heart, if they are really de-} for another, higher in rank, but not possessing 
sirous of doing good by means of the talents} greater means of happiness. For in what does 
with which God has gifted them. ) the happiness of man in every class consist? In 
amram : }regular employment, /abor of some kind, with 
A correspondent sends us an account of some } sufficient inducements to its diligent performance; 
curious experiments with a ring. We have no} in freedom from anxiety as to the necessaries of 
opinions to offer on the subject, not having turned } life; independence of mind; in the self-respect 
our thoughts very intently to the consideration } arising from a consciousness of important duties 
of this class of phenomena. If we are to believe; well performed; in the respect and esteem of 
our eyes, however, a ring attached to a string, as} those around us; in domestic affections and du- 
described below, will take a circular or pendulum } ties; in intellectual and social pleasures; in the 
movement, according to the position of the person } solid satisfaction arising from beneficent and 
who holds it, or the proximity of other bodies, | kindly offices; in the hopes and the present hap- 
animate or inanimate:— } piness of a religious faith and a filial spirit. What 
Decemser 24th, 1852. { material of happiness has man in any class which 
Mr. Artuur—I have been trying experiments, } is not comprised in one or other of these? And 
to-day, with a thread fastened toa key. I tried) which of these is not now possessed by many 
on metals. I faced south, holding the thread; among the laboring classes? Which of them 
before me, between the thumb and finger. Over) might not be placed within the reach of all? All 
gold, the key had a circular motion; over silver, } that Providence does for any of us is to place the 
it had an east and west pendulum motion; over} materials of happiness within our reach; every 
copper, brass, tin, &c., a south-east and north- } individual is left to avail himself of these Provi- 
west pendulum motion; over iron and steel, a} dential data, according to his prudence, judgment 
north and south pendulum motion. — ;and industry. Were such views more extensively 
I placed a twenty-dollar gold-piece on the : prevalent, we think that efforts for the good of 
floor. In going around it, the key swung in} the laboring classes would be more judicious and 
elipses, lengthening with the distance, still point-; more effective. * * 
ing inwards towards the piece, till at length it) 
appeared as a pendulum motion, pointing still) A leading medical practitioner at Brighton, 
towards the coin. [also went up stairs, some; England, has lately given a list of sixteen cases 
nine feet, a floor between: and when the piece of; of paralysis, produced by smoking, which came 
d was moved, I could follow and tind the spot} under his own knowledge, within the last six 
over it by.the movements of the key. I buried; months. 


the gold in earth with similar results. I find the: 25s AA RARE SR Al ; 
dulum motion towards the coin quite distinct} The London News states that the scarcity of 


Ler the distance of twelve or fifteen feet. The day} silver arises from the demand for silver which 
is wet; I do not leave the room. The position of; exists in India, whither immense quantities have 


the body is of course only for more ready illus-{ been sent. 




















